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Natural  vegetable  Pr^duftions 

Ufed  in  M  E  D  I  C  l  N  E. 

CLASS  the  FIRST. 

L  I  QJU  I  D  RES  I  N  S. 

TH  E  Bodies  of  this  Clafs,  though  of  grea 1  Value  in  Medicine,  are  only 
feven  in  number. 

1.  Balm  of  Gilead.  5.  Turpentine. 

2.  Balsam  of  Peru.  6. /Liquid  Am  bar. 

3.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  7.  Liquid  Storax. 

4.  Balsam  Capivi. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Balsamum  Judaicum, 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  true  Balfamum  Judaicum ,  or  as  we  more  frequently  call  it,  Balm  of 
Gilead ,  is  a  thin  and  tranfparent  refinous  Juice :  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
Colour,  between  what  we  call  Straw  Colour  and  that  of  Lemon-Peel ;  it  fome- 
times  however  varies  from  this,  and  is  either  deeper,  or  almoft  entirely  white  ; 
its  Confiftence  is  yet  lefs  liable  or  fix’d  than  its  Colour  ;  it  is,  when  frefh  drawn 
from  the  Tree,  very  little  thicker  than  common  Oil,  but  it  by  Degrees  grows 
more  and  more  thick  in  keeping  *,  it  is  of  a  tough  and  vifeous  Nature  like  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant  Smell,  with  an  Admixture  of  fome- 
what  of  the  Citron  Flavour  in  it ;  its  Tafte  is  acrid  and  bitterifh,  but  very 
agreeable.  It  is  always  beft  when  thinnefl,  provided  it  be  genuine  ;  for  as  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  thicker  Confiftence  by  keeping,  it  generally  lofes  its  Fragrance  and 
Virtue  in  proportion. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  chofen  fluid  as  Oil,  of  a  very  pale  yellow  Colour,  perfect¬ 
ly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  with  fomewhat  of  the  Lemon  or  Citron 
Flavour,  but  not  too  much  of  it ;  for  the  Druggifts,  who  know  this  fort  of 
Flavour  is  expedted  in  it,  and  who  can  eafily  give  it  to  any  Sophiftication  they 
fell  under  its  Name,  by  a  few  Drops  of  Eflfence  of  Lemons,  often  make  their 
Counterfeits  difeover  themfelves  by  too  much  of  this  Smell. 

The  Balfam  of  Judea  has  been  long  known  in  Medicine,  the  old  Greeks  fpeak 
of  it  under  the  Name  of  Opobalfamum>  and  all  the  after  Writers  under  thofe 
of  Balfamum  Syr  i  a  cum  y  e  Mecha ,  Conjlantinopolitammy  Judaicum ,  Gileadenfe ,  and 
Balfamelaon . 

4  U  2 
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The  Shrub  which  produces  it  is  defcribed  by  Authors  under  the  Name  of 
Balfamum  verum  and  Balfamum  Syriacum  Rut<e  folio ,  the  Rue  leaved  Syrian  Bal- 
fam  Tree.  It  grows  to  five  or  fix  Feet  high.  Its  Leaves  are  refembled  to 
thofe  of  Rue  by  Authors,  but  they  are  rather  like  thofe  of  the  Lentifk  Tree  \ 
they  are  of  the  pinnated  Kind,  three  or  four  Pairs  of  little  roundilh  Leaves 
growing  to  a  middle  Rib,  with  an  odd  Leaf  at  the  End.  Thefe  Leaves  remain 
green  all  the  Winter :  The  Twigs  or  fmall  Branches  of  the  Shrub  are  tough 
like  thofe  of  the  Willow,  and  when  broken  are  of  a  very  fragrant  Smell.  The 
Bark  of  the  whole  Shrub  alfo  is  fcented,  but  the  Wood  of  the  larger  Branches 
is  white  and  has  no  Smell.  The  Flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  Acacia ,  and’ 
are  of  a  purplifh  white,  and  extremely  fragrant.  The  Seeds  are  yellow  and 
fmall,  and  are  inclofed  in  blackilh  membranaceous  Capfules,  and  are  very  fweet 
fcented,  and  of  an  acrid  and  bitterifh  Tafte. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  Judaa  to  be  the  native  Place  of  the  Balfam  Shrub : 

! Theopbrajlus ,  Diofcorides ,  and  Pliny  all  join  in  affirming  it.  Theophrajlus  indeed  is 
of  Opinion  that  it  was  not  wild  there,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  known  Part  of 
the  World,  but  that  it  was  cultivated  for  the  Sake  of  its  Balfam.  Diofcorides  on  . 
the  other  Hand  tells  us,  that  it  grew  wild  not  only  in  Judaa ,  but  in  AEgypt  al¬ 
fo  ;  and  Strabo  fpeaks  of  it  as  wild  in  Arabia.  At  prefent  it  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  Places  Authors  mention  ;  but  is  only  cultivated  in  fome  Gar¬ 
dens  by  the  Turks ,  particularly  about  Cairo ,  where  they  are  at  great  Expence 
about  it.  They  all  agree  that  it  was  brought  originally  from  Arabia  ;  and  indeed 
the  moil  authentic  Accounts  we  have,  all  join  in  fixing  Arabia  Felix  as  its  true 
native  Soil. 

Profper  Alpinus ,  who  had  feen  the  Balfam  Judaicum  on  the  Spot,  tells  us  that 
it  is,  when  firft  drawn  from  the  Shrub,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  and  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  fragrant  and  penetrating  Smell,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Turpentine  Odour, 
but  without  its  difagreeable  Part,  and  that  its  Tafte  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aftrin- 
gent.  He  adds,  that  it  is  at  that  Time  turbid  like  Oil  newly  prefled  from 
the  Olives ;  but  that  after  a  little  ftanding  it  becomes  perfectly  tranfparent 
and  fine,  and  very  thin  and  light ;  that  its  Colour  from  the  original  white, 
firft  becomes  greenifh,  and  afterwards  a  yellowifh  or  ftraw  Colour.  This  is 
the  State  in  which  we  ought  to  receive  it  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  after  this  it  be¬ 
comes  as  thick  as  Turpentine,  and  lofes  the  greater  Part  of  its  Smell  and  of  its 
Virtues.  The  Ancients  knew  but  of  one  Way  of  obtaining  the  Balfam  from  the 
Shrub,  which  was  by  wounding  the  Bark,  and  receiving  it  as  it  ran  from  the 
Wounds;  this  Way  they  obtained  a  very  fine  Balfam,  but  they  could  have  ic 
only  in  very  fmall  Quantity.  At  prefent  there  are  three  Ways  of  obtaining 
it,  and  according  to  thefe,  there  are  three  Kinds  of  the  Balfam.  The  firft  Kind 
is  that  obtained  from  the  natural  Cracks,  or  from  Wounds  made  in  the  Bark,  as 
by  the  Ancients;  this  is  the  belt  and  moft  precious  Kind.  But  there  is  fo  lit¬ 
tle  procured  this  Way,  that  it  fcarce  fupplies  the  Seraglio  and  the  great  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  hardly  a  Drop  of  it  is  ever  fent  out  of  the  Country.  The  fecond 
Kind  is  called  by  fome,  the  Conjlantinople  Balfam  ;  this  alfo  rarely  comes  to  us, 
unlefs  in  fmall  Quantities  prefented  by  the  great  Men  of  the  Porte :  This  is 
prepared  by  boiling.  They  fill  large  Vefiels  with  the  young  Twigs,  and  Leaves 
of  the  Balfam  Shrub,  and  adding  a  large  Quantity  of  Water,  they  boil  them 
gently.  During  the  boiling,  there  rifes  to  the  Surface  of  the  Liquor,  an  oily 
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and  balfamic  Matter,  which  they  fcum  off  and  preferve  for  Ufe.  After  all 
this  fine  Matter  is  raifed,  they  encreafe  the  Fire,  and  a  larger  Quantity  of  a 
fomewhat  thicker  Balfam  rifes,  more  like  Turpentine  ;  this  they  alfo  feparate,  and 
preferve  by  itfelf *,  and  this  is  principally  what  is  brought  over  into  Europe . 

The  Balfamum  Judaicum ,  diftilled  by  the  Retort,  yields  a  large  Portion  of 
a  fine  light  and  fragrant  effential  Oil,  leaving  behind  it  in  the  Retort  a  Cake  of 
Matter  like  Refin.  If  the  Fire  is  continued  there  arifes  afterwards  a  thick  red- 
difli  and  {linking  Oil  as  from  Turpentine,  and  a  few  Drops  of  an  acid  Spirit. 

The  Balfamum  Judaicum  is  a  great  Cordial,  Reftorative,  and  Provocative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Teftimony  of  Authors  *,  and  we  have  many  who  are  continu¬ 
ally  taking  it  with  that  Intent.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  many  againft  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers  and  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals.  The  People  of  jEgypt 
look  on  it  as  a  Kind  of  univerfal  Remedy  *,  they  give  it  in  all  Difeafes  of 
whatever  Kind,  the  Plague  itfelf  not  excepted  ;  and  they  tell  us  of  many  cured 
of  that  terrible  Diftemper  by  it. 

It  is  unqueftionably  a  very  noble  Detergent  and  Balfamic  :  It  is  of  the  fame 
Ufe  with  Capivi  in  Gonorrhoeas,  and  is  excellent  in  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder.  It  is  by  fome  efteemed  a  Cure  for  Confumptions,  and  though  it  de- 
ferve  not  abfolutely  that  Title,  yet  with  proper  Management  it  may  do  great 
Service  in  them.  Externally  it  has  been  at  all  Times  defervedly  famous  for 
curing  Wounds  of  all  Kinds  :  Where  the  Wound  is  indeed  a  fimple  Solution 
of  Continuity,  and  there  is  no  Bruife  with  it,  the  Cure  with  Balfams  of  this 
Kind  is  very  fudden. 

For  internal  Ufe  it  may  be  either  given  in  Boluffes,  or  dropped  on  Su¬ 
gar,  or  finally  diffolved  by  Means  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  into  Emulfions. 
The  Turkijh  Women  ufe  the  Balfam  of  Gilead  as  a  Cofmetic  :  They  are  made 
hot  in  the  Baths,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  it  feveral  Times  *,  after  which  it 
is  in  fine  taken  off  by  Means  of  Oil  of  Almonds  and  a  careful  Walking.  They 
often  flay  however  twenty  or  thirty  Days  from  the  firft  anointing,  before  they 
clear  it  off*,  and  they  are  of  Opinion  that  their  Skins  become  much  lefs  apt  to 
wrinkle  after  this.  We  fometimes  alfo  order  it  as  a  Cofmetic  :  But  with  us  it  is 
made  into  a  Kind  of  Lac  Virginity  by  mixing  the  Balfam  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
by  means  of  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  feparated  by 
Subfidence,  and  a  Spoonful  of  this  impregnated  Spirit,  then  mixed  with  four  - 
Ounces  of  Water  renders  it  milky. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Balsamum  Peruvianum, 

Balfam  of  Peru. 

TH  E  common  Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  thick  and  tough  Liquor,  refembling; 

a  thin  Turpentine  in  Confiftence,  but  fomewhat  lefs  vifcous  *,  refinous, 
and  inflammable,  of  a  dark  dulky  purplilh  green  Colour,  approaching  to 
black,  infomuch  that  it  is  called  black  Balfam  of  Peru.  It  is  not  pellucid  ex¬ 
cept  when  drawn  out  into  fine  Threads.  Its  Smell  is  extremely  fragrant,  fome¬ 
what  refembling  that  of  Benjamin  and  the  Balfam  of  Tolu  mixt.  Its  Tafte  is 
very  acrid  and  pungent,  but  highly  aromatic  and  agreeable.  It  Smell  while 
burning  is  alfo  very  agreeable.  k 
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It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  moderate  Conflftence,  not  too  thick,  and  not  too 
deep  or  black  in  Colour ;  fuch  alfo  as  has  an  empyreumatic  Smell  is  to  be 
rejected.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Place  whofe  Name  it  bears,  and  from 
fome  other  Parts  of  South  America . 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  defcribed  by  Marcgrave  under  the  Name  of 
Cabui  Iha ,  and  by  Pifo  under  that  of  Cabureiba  five  Balfamum  Peruvianum ,  and 
by  Hernandez  under  that  of  Hoitziloxitl  feu  Arbor  Balfami  Indici  Balfamifera 
■ prima .  It  grows  to  feven  or  eight  Feet  high  in  Form  of  a  Shrub,  much 
branched  from  the  Bottom  ;  its  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Almond  Tree, 
but  that  they  are  broader  and  more  pointed.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  crooked  Seeds. 

The  black  Peruvian  Balfam  is  obtained  from  this  Tree  by  boiling  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  ordinary  Balm  of  Gilead  is  from  its  Shrub.  They  cut  the 
Branches,  Leaves,  (Ac.  into  fmall  Fragments,  and  throw  them  into  a  large  Vef- 
fel  of  Water,  in  which  they  boil  them  feveral  Hours.  They  then  let  all 
cool,  and  the  next  Day  they  fkim  off  with  a  Spoon  a  fatty  Liquor  which  floats 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Deco&ion.  This  they  preferve  and  fend  into  Europe, 
under  the  Name  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  Virtues  of  this  Balfam  as  a  Cordial,  a  Pe&oral,  and  a  Diuretic  are  ve¬ 
ry  great.  It  is  given  with  Succefs  from  four  to  eight  Drops  for  a  Dofe  in  Con- 
fumptions,  Afthmas,  nephritic  Complaints,  and  in  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vifcera, 
and  Suppreflions  of  the  Menfes.  It  has  alfo,  externally  ufed,  all  the  Virtues  of 
the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  confolidates  Wounds  in  the  fame  remarkable  Man¬ 
ner.  It  is  beft  taken  dropped  on  Sugar;  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  will  indeed 
difiblve  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Way  made  into  an  Emulflon,  but  it  is 
more  acrid  in  that  Form  than  when  taken  fingly.  It  is  often  made  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  Bolufies  and  Ele&uaries  and  is  in  fome  of  the  officinal  Compofitions. 

Balsamum  Peruvianum  Album, 

White  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  white  Balfam  of  Peru,  a  Drug  whofe  Virtues  make  it  a  Misfortune  to 
us  that  it  is  not  more  common  in  the  Shops,  is  a  Liquid  of  a  white  Colour, 
the  moft  of  all  Things,  in  its  external  Appearance,  approaches  to  the  Balm 
of  Gilead but  is  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  it  by  its  Smell :  It  alfo  wants  that 
Call  of  yellow  which  the  genuine  Balm  of  Gilead  has.  It  is  a  little  more 
fluid  than  Venice  Turpentine,  but  fomewhat  lefs  fo  than  the  black  Balfam  of  the 
fame  Name.  It  is  very  tough  and  vifcous  to  the  Touch,  of  a  pale  white  Co¬ 
lour,  fometimes  with  a  faint  Kind  of  Yellownefs  in  it,  very  clear  and  pellucid, 
and  extremely  inflammable,  yielding  a  very  fragrant  Scent  while  burning. 
It  is  of  a  very  pleafant  brifk  Scent,  more  refembling  that  of  Storax  than 
of  any  other  known  Subftance.  It  is  acrid,  pungent  and  bitteriffi  to  the  Tafte, 
and  leaves  a  remarkably  agreeable  Flavour  for  a  long  Time  in  the  Mouth. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  fame  Places  with  the  black  Balfam  of  the  fame 
Name,  and  is  the  Produce  of  the  fame  Tree  ;  but  as  the  other  is  procured  by 
boiling,  this  white  Kind  flows  from  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  the  Shrub  when 
wounded  in  the  hotter  Months.  This  is  therefore  much  more  fcarce  even  on 
the  Spot,  and  confequently  would  be  much  dearer  if  commonly  imported  to 
us ;  but  its  fuperior  Virtues  would  make  Amends  for  the  Difference.  Her - 
man,  who  had  experimented  upon  this  fcarce  and  valuable  Drug,  tells  us, 

that 
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that  on  Diftillation  in  a  Retort,  it  yields  a  fine,  thin,  and  fragrant  Oil,  which 
almoft  immediately  concretes  into  a  folid  Subftance  like  Camphire,  of  a  fine 
white  Colour  and  pungent  agreeable  Smell.  This  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
Balfam  itfelf  given  in  a  fmaller  Dofe.  The  Balfam  ufed  in  its  natural  State  is 
faid  to  poflefs  the  Virtues  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead ,  and  to  be  no  Way  inferior 
to  that  precious  Drug.  The  Indians  take  it  for  all  Difeafes  of  the  Bread,  and 

it  is  their  grand  Remedy  externally  ufed  for  Wounds. 

/ 

CHAPTER  III. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum, 

Balfam  of  T riu. 

BALSAM  of  Tolu  is  a  Refin  that  fcarce  allows  itfelf  in  the  Condition 
in  which  we  fee  it  to  be  of  the  fluid  Kind.  It  runs  very  thin  for  fome 
time  after  it  is  colle£ted,  however  by  Degrees  it  grows  more  and  more  thick, 
till  after  fome  Years  keeping  it  becomes  almoft  folid.  The  Confidence  we 
ufually  fee  it  of,  is  that  of  very  thick  Honey,  which  will  juft  alter  its  Form 
on  moving  the  Vefiel  it  is  kept  in  :  It  is  very  tough  and  vifcous,  and  in  Co¬ 
lour  is  of  a  ruddy  brown  with  an  Admixture  of  yellow,  which  difeovers  it¬ 
felf  much  the  moft  plainly  when  the  Balfam  is  drawn  into  Threads.  Its 
Smell  is  very  fragrant.  It  feems  to  carry  a  mixed  Refemblance  of  Benjamin, 
Storax,  and  Balm  of  Gilead ,  for  there  is  evidently  fomewhat  even  of  the  fine 
Citron  Flavour  of  the  laft  in  it.  It  is  fomewhat  acrid  to  the  |Tafte,  but 
upon  the  whole  fweetifh,  aromatic,  and  very  pleafant.  It  is  brought  from 
the  Province  of  Honduras  in  new  Spain.  The  Indians  call  this  Part  of  the 
Country  Tolu ,  and  thence  the  Name  originally  given  to  the  Drug  which  it 
yet  retains. 

They  put  it  up  in  Calabafhes  or  Shells  of  fmall  Gourds,  and  we  receive 
it  in  them.  It  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  which  may  be  known  by  its  Confift- 
ence,  for  fuch  as  is  dry  folid,  and  friable,  has  always  been  kept  too  long ;  it 
fhould  be  at  lead  capable  of  receiving  an  Imprefiion  from  the  Finger,  and  of 
a  very  fragrant  Smell,  and  fuch  as  does  not  break  in  the  Mouth,  but  forms 
itfelf  into  a  tough  Pafte  like  Maftich  between  the  Teeth. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balfam  of  Tolu  is  one  of  the  Arbores  fruHu  a  fore 
remoto  conifer a  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Hernandez  but  imperfe<5tly  under 
the  Name  of  Balfamifera  Quanta.  All  we  at  prefent  know  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
a  low  Tree  refembling  the  common  Pine,  that  is  very  much  branched,  and 
has  oblong  and  narrow  Leaves  which  are  green  all  the  Winter.  The  Indians 
cut  and  wound  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  this  Tree  in  the  hotted 
Seafons,  and  colleft  the  Balfam  that  flows  during  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  from 
the  Wounds,  with  fmall  Spoons,  from  which  they  empty  it  into  thofe  Shells 
we  fee  it  in. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu  are  the  fame  in  general  with  thofe  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Gilead  Kinds  ;  but  it  is  lefs  acrid,  and  therefore  is  preferred  by 
many  to  both  of  them,  It  is  given  in  Confumptions  and  other  Diforders  of 
the  Bread,  fometimes  in  Form  of  Pills,  fometimess  of  Eledtuary ;  but  as  it 
has  not  the  Pungency  of  the  other  Kinds*  the  bed  Form  of  giving  it  is  ia 

Emuldon 
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Emulfion  diffolved  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  fo  mixed  with  Water. 
The  Syrup  called  Syrupus  Balfamicus  in  the  Shops  is  made  of  this  Balfam 
boiled  in  Water  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  and  the  Deco&ion  thickened  into  a  Syrup 
with  fine  Sugar. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 

Balsamum  Capivi, 

Balfam  Capivi. 

WE  are  obliged  to  the  new  World  for  mod  of  the  liquid  Refins  which 
we  have  brought  into  Ufe  in  Medicine.  This  called  Capivi  is  in  its 
common  State  the  thinned  of  all  the  Bodies  of  this  Clafs,  having  little  more 
than  the  Confidence  of  Sallad  Oil,  and  much  refembling  it  in  its  pale  yellow 
Colour.  It  does  not  always  however  retain  this  thin  Form,  but  like  the  red 
of  the  liquid  Refins  grows  thicker  with  keeping.  Its  Smell  is  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable  •,  there  is  much  of  the  Turpentine  Flavour  indeed  in  it,  but 
there  is  a  Mixture  of  Fragrancy  not  unlike  that  of  the  Lignum  Aloes ,  which 
makes  it  very  pleafing  :  Its  Tade  is  extremely  acrid,  pungent,  and  bit¬ 
ter.  It  is  to  be  obferved  however,  that  we  have  two  Kinds  of  Balfam  Ca¬ 
pivi  in  the  Shops,  the  one  what  has  been  jud  defcribed,  which  though  natu¬ 
rally  thin  as  Oil,  yet  will  grow  thick  as  Honey  in  keeping,  but  dill  diftin- 
guifhes  itfelf  by  its  Clearnefs  and  its  yellow  Colour.  The  other  we  feldom 
meet  with  otherwife  than  very  thick  ;  it  is  white,  turbid,  or  lefs  pellucid  than 
the  former,  and  feems  rather  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey  than  of  Turpentine. 
Its  Tade  however  is  very  like  that  of  Turpentine,  and  its  Smell  much  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  preceding  Kind.  In  keeping  of  this  Kind  we  often 
fee  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water  feparated  from  it,  and  fubfide  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veffel.  It  is  probabe  that  this  is  not  the  natural  Running  of  the  Capivi 
Tree,  as  the  former  is,  but  is  procured  from  it  by  the  Indians  by  boiling  as 
they  get  the  black  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  fird  who  made  us  acquainted  with  this  Balfam  ; 
They  brought  it  from  the  Brafils ,  whence  the  grealed  Part  of  what  we  have 
at  this  Time  alfo  comes,  and  called  it  Balfamum  Brafilienfe ,  and  Balfamum  Co¬ 
paiba ,  Copaiva ,  Copaic ,  and  Capivi ;  all  which  Names  it  yet  retains  with  that 
of  Oleum  Capivi  by  fome,  becaufe  of  its  Fluidity. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  Arbor  es  fill  quo f<e  fiore  uniformi  of  Mr. 
Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Pifo  and  Marcgrave  under  the  Name  of  Copaiba ,  and 
by  Ray  in  his  Hidory  of  Plants,  under  that  of  Arbor  balfamifera  Brafilienfis 
fruftu  monofpermo.  It  is  a  large  and  tall  Tree.  Its  Wood  is  as  found  and  firm 
as  that  of  the  Beach,  and  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour ;  it  is  much  branched  ;  its 
Leaves  are  roundifh,  but  pointed  at  the  End,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper 
Side,  and  of  a  whitifh  green  underneath.  The  Flowers  are  of  the  pentapeta- 
lous  Kind,  and  moderately  large,  they  grow  principally  about  the  Extremities 
of  the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  of  an  oblong  Figure,  containing 
each  only  one  Seed,  which  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  confiding  of 
a  whitilh  pulpy  Matter  covered  with  a  blackifh  Rind.  Thefe  Seeds  are  ef- 
eulent,  and  the  Monkies  are  obferved  to  be  very  fond  of  them.  The  Tree 
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grows  in  theForefts  of  the  Braftls,  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Antilles  I  (lands. 
They  cut  deep  into  it  in  the  Heats  of  Summer,  and  it  bleeds  fo  freely  of  this 
refinous  Juice,  that  twelve  Pounds  of  it  may  fometimes  be  collected  from  one 
Wound  properly  made  in  the  Space  of  three  or  four  Hours.  The  Balfam 
that  runs  firft  is  thinned:,  and  is  preferved  apart  as  mod:  valuable. 

Balfam  of  Capivi,  diftilled  in  an  Alembic,  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Water, 
yields  an  Oil  like  that  of  Turpentine,  but  more  fragrant,  and  a  Water  highly 
fcented  with  the  Balfam,  and  tailing  ftrongly  of  it.  The  Remainder  fwims  on  the 
Liquor  in  the  Body  of  the  Still,  and  is  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  boiled  Tur¬ 
pentine.  Diftilled  by  the  Retort  it  yields  a  fine  eifential  Oil,  and  a  large  Por¬ 
tion  of  an  acid  Liquor,  and  after  this  a  red  thick  empyreumatic  Oil  which  be¬ 
comes  brown  as  the  Fire  is  more  encreafed.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is 
a  light  black  Coal,  which  will  not  yield  any  Salt  on  Lixiviation. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Capivi,  that  when  pure,  it  does  not  give  the  Urine  of 
People  who  take  it  the  fine  Violet  Scent  that  is  perceived  in  it  after  taking 
Turpentine  of  any  Kind  •,  but  it  communicates  a  remarkable  Bitternefs  to  it. 
It  is  a  great  Balfamic  and  Vulnerary,  both  internally  and  externally,  and  has  an 
Ailringency  that  the  other  liquid  Refins  want.  It  flops  the  Fluor  Albus  in  Wo¬ 
men,  and  the  Sleets  remaining  after  the  Cure  of  Gonorrhoeas  in  Men.  It  is 
good  in  Dyfenteries  and  other  Fluxes  of  the  Belly.  It  gives  Relief  in  nephri¬ 
tic  Complaints  of  all  Kinds,  promoting  the  Difcharge  by  Urine,  and  iheathing 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Salts  of  that  Secretion,  and  bringing  away  Gravel  or  any 
other  Foulneffes  in  the  Paffages.  It  is  to  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty 
Drops  for  a  Dofe,  either  in  Sugar  or  in  a  poached  Egg,  or  made  up  into  E- 
mulfion.  But  great  Caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  giving  it  in  Gonorrhoeas,  that 
the  Virulence  is  all  carried  off  firft. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Terebinthina, 

Turpentine. 

TURPENTINE  is  truly  and  properly  the  Name  of  that  foft  Refin  only, 
which  is  the  Produce  of  the  Terebinthus  or  Turpentine  Tree.  This  is  what 
we  know  in  the  Shops  at  this  time  under  the  Name  of  Terebinthina  Chia ,  an  addi¬ 
tional  Epithet  given  it  from  the  Name  of  the  Iiland  whence  we  have  it.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  obferved  however  that  the  Fluid  or  foft  Refins  of  many  other 
Trees,  quite  different  in  Genus  and  Clafs  from  the  Terebinthus ,  much  refemble 
this  Turpentine  in  many  Particulars,  and  have  therefore  called  them  by  the 
fame  general  Name,  diftinguifhing  them  only  by  Epithets.  According  to  this 
Cuftom  of  the  World  we  are  to  obferve,  that  we  have  at  this  Time  four  Kinds 
of  Terebinthina  in  the  Shops.  Thefe  are  i.  The  Chian,  or  as  we  ufually  call  it  Ohio 
Turpentine.  2.  The  Venetian  or  Venice  Turpentine.  3.  The  Strafburgh  Tur¬ 
pentine.  And  4.  The  coarfe  or  common  Turpentine. 

Terebinthina  Chia, 

Chian  Turpentine.  » 

This  is  the  fineft  Turpentine  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  is  the  Turpentine 
of  the  Ancients :  It  is  this  Species  that  they  always  mean,  when  they  fpeak 
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of  Refma  Lerebinlhina,  and  that  the  Arabians  after  them  exprefs  by  the  Terms 
Hele  Alimbath  or  Hele  Alimbatch.  It  is  when  genuine  (for  we  too  frequently 
meet  with  it  counterfeit  in  the  Shops)  a  foft  rather  than  a  fluid  Refin.  Its  Con¬ 
fidence  when  neweft  is  feidom  thinner  than  that  of  thick  Honey,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  grows  harder,  but  a  long  Time  retains  however  Softnefs  enough  to  give 
Way  eafily  under  the  Finger.  Its  Colour  is  a  filvery  white  with  a  Tinge  of 
blueifh,  and  a  ftronger  of  yellow,  fo  that  on  the  whole,  in  many  Lights  it 
looks  green.  It  is  very  pure  and  fine,  tolerably  pellucid  when  viewed  againft 
the  Light  in  not  too  large  Quantities,  and  is  extremely  vifcous,  flicking  more 
firmly  to  the  Fingers  when  it  has  once  Hold  than  any  other  Turpentine. 
Its  Smell  is  indeed  of  the  Turpentine  Kind,  but  it  has  an  aromatic  Fragrancy 
that  the  common  Kinds  want,  in  which  it  approaches  much  to  the  white  Bal- 
fam  of  Peru ,  or  in  fome  Degree  to  the  genuine  Balm  of  Gilead.  Its  Tafle  is 
fomewhat  acrid  and  pungent,  but  it  has  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  Bitter  at¬ 
tending  it  in  the  Mouth. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  moderately  folid  Confiflence,  very  glutinous  and 
very  fragrant  when  burnt :  Its  Colour  is  alfo  a  very  great  Teft.  It  is  often 
counterfeited  in  London  at  the  Turpentine  Houfes ;  but  its  real  mixed  Colour 
is  not  eafily  hit.  We  have  it  from  the  Hands  of  Chio  and  Cyprus  •,  fome  have 
fuppofed  the  Turpentine  of  thefe  two  Hands  to  be  different,  but  that  is  erro¬ 
neous  ;  all  that  is  brought  from  both  is  wholly  the  fame,  and  there  is  alfo 
fome  of  it  from  Rhodes. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Diacia  Pentandria  of  Linnaus ,  and 
one  of  the  Arbores  flare  d  frublu  remoto  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  bota¬ 
nical  Authors  under  the  Name  of  Lerebinthus ,  or  the  Turpentine  Tree.  It  grows 
to  the  Size  of  our  ordinary  Plum  Trees,  and  its  Leaves  remain  green  all  the 
Winter.  They  are  rigid  and  firm,  and  of  the  pinnated  Kind.  The  Flowers  are 
final!,  purple,  and  of  the  ftamineous  Kind  ;  they  appear  on  theTopsof  the  Bran¬ 
ches  in  the  Month  of  May.  The  Fruit  is  round  ifh,  and  confifts  of  a  yellowifli 
or  purplifli  membranaceous  Hufk  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  long,  and  of  an  acid 
and  refinous  Tafte,  containing  a  Angle  Kernel,  and  often  none  at  all.  It  is 
found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  France ,  Spain,  and  Italy ,  but  in  the  Hand  of  Chio 
it  is  the  commonefl  Tree  met  with,  and  in  Summer  fpontaneoufly  exfudates  a 
vaft  Quantity  of  this  greenifli  looking  Refin  which  is  collected  for  Ufe,  but  is 
much  lefs  fragrant  at  firft  than  after  keeping.  They  alfo  promote  the  Dif- 
charge  of  this  valuable  Matter  by  wounding  the  Trunk  and  Branches  in  con¬ 
venient  Places. 

There  is  a  Species  of  Puceron  or  final!  Animal,  of  the  Kind  of  thofe  little  green 
In  feds  which  we  fee  in  Clutters  about  the  Stalks  of  Elder,  and  other  Shrubs 
and  Plants,  which  vaftly  admires  the  Turpentine  Tree.  It  makes  its  Way 
under  the  Integuments  of  a  Leaf  or  young  Shoot,  and  there  depofits  its 
young.  Nature  furnifhes  them  a  large  and  fpacious  Lodging;  for  the  wounded 
Part  rifes  into  a  Kind  of  Gall  or  Tubercle  which  fometimes  grows  to  the  Length 
and  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Horn  of  the  Turpentine 
Tree,  the  Origin  of  which  has  been  very  differently  gueffed  at  by  Authors. 

1  he  Lurks  and  Per  flans  have  a  Refin  which  is  fold  in  all  their  Shops,  and 
is  ufed  as  a  Mafticatory  under  the  Name  of  Sakkis  and  Kouderuun.  The  Wo¬ 
men  have  a  Piece  of  it  always  in  their  Mouths,  and  are  continually  chewing  it: 

They 
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they  fay  it  makes  the  Teeth  white,  and  fadens  them  in  the  Gums,  and  pre¬ 
vents  Catarrhs  by  the  Quantity  of  Saliva  drawn  into  the  Mouth  by  it ;  they  add 
alio,  that  it  gives  them  an  Appetite,  and  fweetens  the  Breath  :  This  Sakkis  of  ' 
the  Turks  is  a  firm  Refin,  of  about  the  Confidence  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  and  of 
a  pale  Colour.  Kempfer  has  let  us  fo  far  into  the  Hiftory  of  this,  as  to  inform 
us,  that  the  Perfians ,  &c.  gather  it  from  a  Kind  of  wild  Turpentine  Tree,  fa 
that  it  is  in  Reality  no  other  than  Chio  Turpentine,  only  that  they  do  not  ufe 
it  crude,  but  melt  it  over  the  Fire,  keeping  it  there  a  little  while,  till  on  cooling 
it  acquires  the  Confidence  they  would  have  it  of,  which  is  jud  fuch  as  is  above, 
receiving  an  Im predion  from  the  Finger. 

In  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Eaji  they  procure  a  Kind  of  brown  Refin  from 
this  Tree  by  burning  the  Wood,  and  receiving  the  Refin  as  it  dows  out,  but 
this  is  vadly  inferior,  in  all  its  Qualities,  to  the  natural  Refin.  Chio  Turpen¬ 
tine,  didil’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  fird  about  a  fifth  Part  of  its  Weight,  of  a  thin, 
limpid,  and  colourlefs  Oil  like  Water  ;  then  more  than  half  this  Quantity  of  a 
yellow  clear  Oil ;  and  after  this,  more  than  twice  the  Qiantity  of  the  fird,  of  a 
thick  coarfe  Oil  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour,  and  about  twenty  Drops,  or  lefs, 
of  an  acid  Liquor,  from  the  Pound  of  Turpentine.  The  Remainder  in  the  Re¬ 
tort  is  then  a  black  Coal,  from  which  all  the  Calcination  and  Lixiviation  in  the 
World  will  never  produce  a  fingle  Grain  of  Salt,  which  is  the  Cafe  alfo  with 
many  other  of  the  Refins. 

Chio  Turpentine  is  lefs  acrid  than  any  other  Kind,  and  is  therefore  to  be  pre¬ 
fer’ d  to  all  the  others  on  many  Occafions  for  internal  Ufe.  It  is  a  very  great 
Detergent  and  Balfamic.  it  is  good  in  Coughs,  and  beginning  Confumptions, 
and  in  all  Exulcerations  of  the  Lungs,  or  other  Vifcera.  it  is  a  powerful 
Diuretic,  and  like  the  other  Turpentines  gives  a 'Violet  Scent  to  the  Urine.  It 
is  good  in  nephritic  Cafes,  and  in  the  Fluor  Albus,  and  Gonorrhoeas,  but  in  the 
lad  Cafe  it  mud  be  given  with  Caution.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  good  in  the  Gout 
and  Rheumatifm,  and  the  antient  Greeks  gave  it  in  large  Dofes  as  a  Purge.  It 
is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  old  Compofitions,  the  Theriaca  Mithridate,  &c. 

Terebinthina  Veneta, 

Venice  Turpentine. 

Venice  Turpentine  is  a  liquid  Refin,  extremely  diderent  from  the  former,  or 
fine  Turpentine  of  the  Antients,  though  call’d  by  the  fame  Name  5  it  is  the 
thinned  and  mod  fluid  of  all  the  Turpentines ;  its  Confidence  is  between  that 
of  thick  Oil  and  thin  Floney  •,  it  is  extremely  vifcous  and  clammy,  its  Colour 
is  a  pale  yellow,  it  is  tolerably  pellucid  •,  its  Smell  is  refinous  and  acrid,  with¬ 
out  the  aromatic  Flavour  of  the  Chian  Kind,  and  rather  difagreeable  than 
pleafing;  its  Tade  is  very  difagreeable,  hot,  acrid,  and  bitter.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  thin  and  fluid,  pellucid,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  Colour,  and  free  from  ac¬ 
cidental  Foulnefies. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Mountains  of  Savoy ,  and  from  fome  Parts  of 
France :  We  ufed  to  receive  it  from  Venice ,  whence  its  Name  Venetian ,  but  that 
Place  has  a  long  Time  lod  the  great  Trade  it  once  had  in  it.  Though  the  Chio 
Turpentine  was  the  true  and  genuine  Terebinthina  of  the  antient  Greeks ,  this  was 
not  unknown  to  them  :  They  did  not  however  call  it  Turpentine,  as  we  abufively 
do,  but  the  Refin  of  the  Larix ,  the  Tree  from  which  it  is  produced  :  And 
Galen  complains,  that  in  his  Time,  not  only  this  but  the  common  Turpentine 
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of  our  Times,  that  is,  as  he  properly  calls  it,  the  Refin  of  the  Fir,  were  by 
fome  People  fold,  and  ufed  under  the  Name  of  the  true  Turpentine. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Vs  nice  Turpentine  is  one  of  the  Monacia 
Monadelphia  of  Linnaus  and  one  of  the  Arbor  es  frublua  flore  remoto  conifer a  of  Ray. 
It  is  the  common  Larch  Tree,  deferib’d  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the 
Name  of  Larix ,  and  Larix  conifer  a  folio  deciduo ,  and  well  known  in  our 
Gardens,  where,  though  it  makes  a  very  bad  Figure  in  Winter  without  its 
Leaves,  it  makes  ample  amends  by  the  Beauty  of  its  Appearance,  and  bright 
green  of  its  Leaves  in  Summer.  It  grows  to  twenty  Feet  or  more  in  Height : 
Its  Bark  is  rough  and  crack’d  on  the  lower  Part,  but  fmoother  and  evener 
above:  Its  Wood  is  yellowifh  in  Colour,  firm  and  well  feented.  The  Branches 
are  fub-divided  into  fmall  ones,  which  are  tough  and  hang  down,  and  are 
ornamented  with  fhort  and  narrow  Leaves,  a  great  many  of  which  grow  from 
the  fame  Tubercle  :  The  Flowers  are  of  the  Catkin  Kind,  and  are  barren  :  The 
Fruit  grows  in  other  Places,  and  is  a  fmall  Cone,  fcarce  larger  than  a  Cyprefs 
Nut:  The  Tree  is  very  common,  wild,  in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  Germany , 
and  in  many  other  Parts  of  Europe.  The  Peafants  of  Savoy  cut  and  wound  the 
Trees  in  the  great  Heats,  and  colledt  the  refinous  Juice  that  flows  from  the 
Wounds  in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  at  firft  thin  as  Oil  and  whitifh,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  fomewhat  thicker  and  yellowifh  as  it  is  kept. 

Venice  Turpentine,  diftill’d  in  a  Balneum  Vaporis ,  yields  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  fubacid  Phlegm  ;  and  a  large  Portion,  more  than  a  fifth  Part  of  its 
Weight,  of  a  thin  limpid  Oil  like  Water :  The  Matter  then  taken  out  of  the 
Alembic  and  put  into  a  Retort,  yields  about  an  Ounce  from  the  Pound  of  an 
acid  Phlegm,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  urinous  one  *,  a  fomewhat  larger 
Quantity  of  Oil  than  before,  but  this  yellow  and  thicker  than  the  other ;  and 
after  this,  almoft  the  whole  Remainder  in  the  Retort  rifes  and  comes  over  in 
Form  of  a  reddifh  thick  Oil  the  fmall  Remainder  in  the  Retort  will  not  yield 
the  leaft  Portion  of  Salt  by  Lixiviation.  Venice  Turpentine,  more  than  all  the 
other  Kinds,  gives  the  Violet  Scent  to  People’s  Urine,  and  this  whether  taken 
internally,  or  only  apply’d  to  Wounds :  Given  in  Glyfters  it  does  this  moft 
fpeedily  of  all.  It  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Chian  Turpentine,  but  is 
more  acrid,  and  therefore  is  lefs  ufed  internally  than  that,  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Ingredient  in  balfamic  and  reftringent  Pills.  In  Clyfters,  diffolved  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  it  is  an  admirable  Diuretic,  and  is  of  great  Ufe  in  ne¬ 
phritic  Cafes.  It  is  a  common  Practice  to  boil  it  to  the  Confiftence  of  Refin, 
before  giving  it  internally,  but  this  diflipates  a  great  Part  of  its  Virtues. 

Externally  it  is  greatly  celebrated  as  a  Vulnerary  and  Balfamic,  and  is  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  a  great  number  of  Ointments  and  Plaifters  :  Diffolved  in  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg  alone  without  farther  Mixture,  it  makes  an  excellent  Digeftive  •,  given 
in  Glyfters,  it  is  of  great  Service  in  Dyfenteries  and  Ulcerations  of  the  In- 
teftines.  The  Preparations  of  Venice  Turpentine  in  Ufe  in  the  Shops,  are  the 
Spirit,  Oil,  and  Colophony.  Thefe  are  all  prepar’d  by  the  fame  Procefs.  Put 
into  a  Retort  as  much  Venice  Turpentine  as  will  fill  one  third  Part  of  it,  give  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  there  will  come  over  into  the  Receiver  a  fine  limpid  ethereal 
Oil,  joined  with  a  little  Phlegm  •,  this  is  call’d  the  Spirit  of  Turpentine  :  After 
this  encreafe  the  Fire,  and  a  pellucid  yellowifh  Oil  will  come  over,  this  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  diftindtly  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  but  this  is  feldom  met  with.  The 
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Alembic  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Retort,  and  the  limpid  and  watery  Oil 
firft  mentioned  is  kept  tinder  the  common  Name  of  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Turpen¬ 
tine.  The  Mafs  remaining  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  in  this  Diftillation,  is 
hard  but  friable,  and  gloffy,  and  of  a  dark  Colour,  this  is  Colophony  :  If  the  Fire 
were  urged  farther  lefs  of  it  would  remain,  and  a  thick  Oil  wou’d  come  over 
call’d  Balfam  of  Turpentine.  The  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Turpentine  are  diuretic, 
aperient,  and  detergent ;  they  are  by  fome  commended  in  Pleurifies,  and  in 
Diforders  of  the  Breaft  ;  but  with  us  they  are  little  ufed  in  fuch  Intentions ; 
the  Colophony  is  lefs  detergent  than  the  Turpentine  in  its  natural  State,  but  it  is 
given  in  Pills  for  the  Fluor  Albus ,  and  Gleets  ;  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of 
the  Plaifters  of  the  Shops. 

Terebinthina  argentoratensis, 

Strafburg  Turpentine. 

This  is  a  Turpentine  extremely  different  from  the  two  former,  and  produced 
from  as  different  a  Tree,  as  that  which  yields  either  of  thofe  is  from  the  other. 
In  Confiftence  it  is  ufually  met  with  of  a  middle  Degree,  between  the  Chian  and 
Venice  Kind,  much  thicker  than  the  Venice ,  and  yet  much  thinner  than  the 
Chian :  This  however,  though  one  of  the  moft  obvious  of  the  Characters  of 
Turpentines,  is  a  very  uncertain  one,  as  they  all  vary  in  Confiftence,  as  they 
have  been  longer  kept.  The  Strafburg  Turpentine  has  Characters  enough  how¬ 
ever  for  the  diftinguifhing  it  from  the  Venice ,  exclufive  of  this. 

It  is  extremely  clear  and  pellucid,  and  of  a  pale  brownifh  yellow  Colour; 
when  frefti  indeed  it  is  white,  but  it  fo  foon  acquires  fomewhat  of  this  brownifh 
Caft,  that  we  feldom  fee  it  without  it :  It  is  lefs  tough  and  vifcous  than  the 
Venice  Turpentine  :  Its  Smell  is  far  from  the  difagreeable  one  of  that  Kind  ;  it 
has  indeed  fomething  of  the  Turpentine  Flavour,  but  it  has  a  grateful  Fragrancy 
with  it,  and  fomewhat  of  the  Citron  like  Scent  of  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead : 
It  is  lefs  acrid  and  more  bitter  to  the  Tafte  than  the  reft  of  the  Turpentines, 
and  has  the  Citron  Flavour  in  the  Mouth  much  more  ftrongly  than  when  only 
fmelt  to. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Place  whofe  Name  it  carries,  and  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  the  Country  thereabout.  The 
Greeks  knew  it  very  well,  they  properly  call’d  it  Rejina  Elatina  or  Refin  of  the 
Fir,  and  efteem’d  it  a  good  Medicine,  but  inferior  to  the  Chian  Turpentine. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Monacia  Monadelphia  of  Linnaus , 
and  one  of  the  Arbor es  fruttuaflore  remoto  conifer*  ok  Ray.  It  is  a  Species  of  Fir,  and 
is  defcribed  by  the  Bauhines ,  Tournefort ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Botanifts,  under 
the  Name  of  Abies  Taxi  folio  fruftu  furfum'Jpettante.  It  is  a  tall  handfom  Tree  : 
Its  Stem  has  no  Knots  or  Branches  up  to  a  great  Height,  above  this  Part  the 
Branches  grow  circularly  round  the  Trunk,  four  or  five  at  a  Joint ;  thefe  have 
regular  Shoots  from  them,  ftanding  crofswife  two  at  a  Joint :  The  Leaves  are 
fmall,  narrow,  and  fhort ;  they  ftand  very  thick  on  the  Branches,  and  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  Side,  and  white  underneath  :  'The  Cones  or  Fruit 
are  fhort  and  thick,  and  ftand  eredl  on  the  Branches  ;  they  are  generally  loaded 
in  Autumn  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Refin,  as  are  alfo  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
this  is  white  and  very  fragrant. 

The  People  where  thefe  Trees  are  frequent  wound  them  in  feveral  Places, 
particularly  on  the  Tops  of  certain  Tubercles  which  arife  under  the  Bark  ;  the 
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Refin  flows  abundantly  from  thefe,  and  is  at  firft  as  thin  as  Oil,  but  it  Toon 
thickens:  The  fined  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  Tubercles  before 
mentioned,  but  the  common  Method  is  to  ltrip  Pieces  of  the  Bark  of  two 
Inches  wide  down  from  fifteen  Feet  high  to  within  a  Foot  of  the  Ground,  at 
a  Hand’s  Breadth  Didance  all  round  the  Tree  ;  this  is  done  in  the  End  of 
May*  and  the  Turpentine  flows  down  into  Veflels  placed  to  receive  it  for  a  long 
Time:  After  this  the  Cracks  or  Wounds  fill  up  with  a  dry  Refin,  which  is 
taken  out  afterwards,  and  fold  by  the  Name  of  white  Incenfe.  The  Virtues  of 
the  Strafburg  Turpentine  are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Venice  Kind  : 
It  is  efteem’d  indeed  more  detergent  and  diuretic,  and  the  Agreeablenefs  of  its 
Flavour  makes  it  more  edeem’d  for  internal  Ufe. 

Terebinthina  communis, 

Common  ‘Turpentine. 

This  is  a  fluid  Refin  different  from  all  the  former  Kinds  in  many  Refpedts, 
and  the  lead  edeem’d  of  any.  It  is  a  very  coarfe  Matter,  of  a  Confidence 
much  thicker  than  any  other  Turpentine,  except  the  Chian ,  and  of  a  dirty 
brownifh  white  Colour  :  It  is  as  thick  as  Honey,  and  as  little  pellucid  ;  it  is 
very  tough  and  vilcous,  and  much  heavier  than  the  other  Turpentines;  its 
Smell  is  drong  and  very  difagreeable,  and  its  Tade  very  bitter,  acrid,  and 
naufeous.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  great  abundance  from  many  Parts  of  Germany , 
and  in  France  it  is  produced  alfo  in  great  abundance. 

The  Tree  which  affords  it  is  one  of  the  Mon  aria  Monadelphia  of  Linnaus^ 
and  one  of  the  Arhores  florea  fruttu  remoto  conifer <e  of  Ray.  It  is  of  the  Pine 
Kind,  and  is  defcribed  by  the  botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  the  Finus 
Sylvejlris:  It  refembles  the  Finus  Sativa  in  all  Refpe&s,  but  is  lower,  and  its 
Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  its  Fruit  fmaller.  Though  this  is  the  Tree  it  is  ufually 
and  mod  abundantly  produced  from,  it  is  not  however  the  only  one  that  affords 
it all  the  Species  of  Pine  yield  it,  and  where  they  are  common  it  is  collected 
from  them.  It  often  flows  fpontaneoufly,  but  fometimes  they  wound  the  Trees 
to  procure  a  larger  Quantity  of  it.  There  is,  no  Tree  in  the  World  which 
affords  fuch  an  abundance  of  Refin  as  the  Pine,  it  is  often  fo  loaded  with  the 
Abundance  and  Turgefcence  of  this  Juice,  as  to  be  choak’d  by  it ;  this  is  a 
Difeafe  almod  peculiar  to  the  Pine,  which  is  call’d  Tada  when  under  it.  The 
Pitch  Tree,  and  the  Larin  or  Venice  Turpentine  Tree,  fometimes  alfo  become 
T*d*y  but  this  is  very  rare  •,  there  are  fifty  of  the  Pine  for  one  of  either  of  thefe. 

They  wound  the  Trunk  of  the  Pine  when  full  of  this  Juice,  and  dig  a 
Trench  at  its  Foot,  into  which  the  liquid  Refin  runs  •,  the  upper  Part  of  this 
dries  and  hardens  into  a  folid  Matter,  which  they  call  Barras  ;  and  if  it  proves 
white  and  clean,  they  fell  it  to  the  Druggifts  under  the  Names  of  Galipot,  or 
Garipot,  and  white  Frankincenfe  *,  if  it  is  dirty  it  is  fold  at  a  cheaper  Rate, 
and  call’d  common  Incenfe.  They  mix  both  thefe  with  Wax  for  the  making 
of  Flambeaux,  but  the  white  is  the  moft  efteem’d.  The  more  fluid  Mafs  un¬ 
der  this  Cruft  they  ftrain  through  Wicker  Bafkets  into  Barrels,  what  goes  thro* 
is  pack’d  up  and  lent  away  under  the  Name  of  common  Turpentine ;  what  is 
fouler  and  remains  behind,  they  diftil  in  an  Alembic  with  a  large  Quantity 
of  Water,  and  obtain  from  it  the  common  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

The  common  Turpentine  is  rarely  ufed  in  Medicine,  fome  make  it  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  Ointments  inftead  of  the  Venice  Kind,  but  it  fpoils  their  Confidence. 

2  Its 
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Its  Virtues  are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other  Turpentines,  but.  it 
is  fo  much  coarfer,  and  more  offenfive  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach  than  all  the 
reft,  that  it  is, no  Wonder  it  is  not  ufed  as  they  are. 

Thefe  are  the  four  Species  of  Turpentine  ufed  in  our  Shops,  the  Antients 
knew  them  all,  and  diftinguifh’d  them  by  Names,  not  of  the  uncertain  Kind 
that  ours  are,  form’d  on  the  Names  of  the  Places  whence  they  are  brought,  or 
on  their  Frequency  or  Cheapnefs,  but  on  the  Names  of  the  feveral  Trees  which 
produced  them,  inftead  of  the  Obfcurity  and  Ignorance  that  attends  our 
Method  of  naming  them.  It  were  much  to  be  wifh’d,  that  thofe  who  have  Oc- 
cafion  to  write  of  them  hereafter,  would  banifh  thefe  inexpreflive  Names,  and 
call  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  :  The  firft  Turpentine  limply,  as  the 
Refin  of  the  Turpentine- Tree  ;  the  fecond  the  Refina  Laricis ,  or  Refin  of  the 
Larch-Tree  *,  the  third  the  Refina  Abietis ,  or  Refin  of  the  Fir-Tree  ;  and  the 
laft  xht- Refina  Pini,  or  Refin  of  the  Pine-Tree  *  the  very  Names  would  then 
carry  with  them  a  Remembrance  of  the  Nature  of  the  Drug. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

4 

Liquidambarum, 

Liquid  Amber. 

rp  H  E  Drug  call’d  in  the  Shops  Liquidambarum ,  Liquid  Amber,  and 
I  Ambarum  Liquidum ,  is  a  fluid  Refin,  of  a  fatty  Appearance,  tough  and 
vifeous,  and  in  Confiftence  a  little  thicker  than  Venice  Turpentine  when  toler¬ 
ably  new,  but  in  long  keeping  it  grows  almoft  folid.  Its  Colour  is  a  reddifh 
yellow,  fomewhat  more  of  the  red  than  what  we  ufually  underftand  by  the 
Term  Orange  colour’d,  but  with  fome  Admixture  of  brown  in  it.  Its  Smell  is 
very  fragrant,  feeming  a  Mixture  of  the  aromatic  and  perfum’d  Kind,  and  re- 
lembling  the  Smell  of  a  Mixture  of  Styrax  and  Amber.  Its  Tafte  is  fomewhat 
acrid,  and  it  is  very  aromatic,  and  fragrant  on  the  chewing. 

Liquid  Amber  is  brought  from  New  Spain ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  America. 
Some  Years  ago  it  was  very  frequent  in  the  Shops,  and  a  more  fluid  Kind  of 
it,  call’d  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber,  was  not  lefs  frequent  among  us,  but  at  prefent 
both  are  grown  into  Difufe,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet  with  either. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Monacia  Pclyandria  of  Limans, 
and  one  of  the  Arbor e s fiore  Jruttuque  aggregate  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  deferibed 
by  Hernandez  under  the  Name  of  Xochio  cotzo  Quahuite  Arbor  Liquidambari 
India ,  and  by  Ray  under  that  of  Styrax  aceris  folio ,  and  Arbor  Virginiana  accris 
folia ,  potius  Platanus  Virginiana  Styracem  fundens.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree  : 

It  grows  to  a  vaft  Height :  Its  Leaves  are  broad  and  divided  like  thofe  of  the 
Mapie,  and  the  Fruit  in  fome  Degree  refembles  that  of  the  Platanus  or  Plane 
-  Tree,  confiding  of  feveral  yellowifh  Capfules,  prominent  in  part,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  each  in  a  prickly  Point :  The  Seeds  are  of  an  oval  Form.  This  Tree 
wounded  in  the  great  Heats;  affords  a  large  Quantity  of  the  fragrant  Refin, 
call’d  Liquid  Amber  j  and  the  Fluid,  call’d  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber,  feparates 
itfelf  to  the  Surface  of  this  when  it  has  flood  fome  Time  in  the  Veffels.  When 
we  bought  large  Quantities  of  this  Drug,  the  Indians  had  a  Way  of  adul¬ 
terating  it  with  another  fluid'  Refin,  produced  in  the  manner  of  the  black 

Peruvian 
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Peruvian  Balfam,  by  boiling  the  Branches  of  the  Tree  in  Water,  and  feparating 
the  oily  Matter  found  fwimming  at  Top  •,  they  fometimes  alfo  ventured  to  fend 
this  over  alone,  under  the  Name  of  Liquid  Amber,  but  it  was  always  coarfer, 
lefs  pellucid,  and  lefs  fragrant  than  the  genuine  Drug.  It  was  ufed  much  by 
the  Perfumers,  and  to  feent  Gloves,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Habit.  In 
Medicine  it  was  efteem’d  detergent  and  balfamic,  and  was  given  to  promote 
Urine  and  the  Menfes :  Externally  alfo  it  had  great  Credit  as  a  Digeftive,  but 
at  prefent  we  have  wholly  rejected  it  in  all  thefe  Intentions. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Styrax  Liquida, 

Liquid  Storax. 

TH  E  Drug  known  in  the  Shops  under  the  Name  of  Liquid  Storax  is 
wholly  different  from  the  common  Storax*,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs  how  it 
came  to  be  call’d  by  the  fame  Name.  The  old  Greeks  knew  but  one  Kind  of 
Storax,  which  was  the  folid  Kind,  in  Ufe  in  the  Shops  at  this  Time  •,  but  the 
Arabians  diftinguifhed  this  Drug  into  two  Species,  a  folid,  and  a  liquid  ;  which 
Diftindtion  is  kept  up  to  this  Time,  and  the  Name  Liquid  Styrax  given  to  a 
Subftance  as  different  as  one  thing  well  can  be  from  another,  from  the  dry  or 
folid  Kind.  What  we  call  Liquid  Storax,  and  the  Arabians  Miha ,  is  a  fluid 
Refin,  or  refinous  Juice,  of  which  we  have  two  Kinds,  the  one  pure,  the 
other  foul. 

The  pure  or  fine  Liquid  Storax  is  a  thick  vifeous  Matter,  of  the  Confiftence 
of  Venice  Turpentine,  or  thicker  \  fometimes  indeed  with  long  keeping  it  be¬ 
comes  as  thick  as  Honey  ;  whatever  be  its  Confiftence  however,  it  is  clean  and 
pellucid,  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  fometimes  with  a  Caft  of  reddifh,  fometimes 
greyifh  in  it :  Its  Smell  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  common  Storax,  but  much 
ftronger,  and  even  difagreeable :  Its  Tafte  is  acrid,  aromatic,  and  fomewhat 
bitterifh  *,  and  it  is  oily  or  undtuous.  It  is  to  be  chofen  thin,  pellucid,  of  a 
clean  brown  Colour,  and  of  a  very  ftrong  Smell. 

The  impure  or  coarfe  Liquid  Storax  is  a  tough  and  vifeous  Matter,  of  the 
Confiftence  of  Birdlime  *,  it  is  not  at  all  pellucid  j  its  Colour  is  grey  or  brownifh  \ 
it  is  lefs  refinous,  and  more  fatty  than  the  finer  Kind  ;  its  Smell  is  much  more 
languid,  and  its  Tafte  more  difagreeable  :  It  feems  indeed  to  be  no  other  than 
the  fouler  and  lefs  valuable  Matter,  feparated  from  the  other  in  the  purifying 
it.  It  is  by  much  the  moft  common  Liquid  Storax  in  the  Shops,  and  to  this 
foul  Drug  fome  of  the  late  Writers,  and  indeed  fome  of  the  Arabians ,  have 
given  the  Name  of  Stable,  the  Name  of  a  very  pretious  Drug  related  to  Myrrh 
among  the  old  Greeks.  We  very  feldom  meet  with  the  pure  Liquid  Storax  in 
the  Shop*  *,  and  even  the  other,  bad  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  often  adulterated,  our 
Druggilts  fometimes  mixing  no  cleanlier  a  Subftance  than  common  Birdlime 
with  it  on  this  Occafion. 

Authors  have  had  great  Difputes  about  the  Origin  of  Liquid  Storax,  the 
Name  Stable  however  abfurdly  apply’d  to  it,  has  induced  fome  to  believe  it 
was  no  other  than  a  Preparation  of  Myrrh ,  but  this  is  proved  falfe  by  ExperL 
ment :  Myrrh ,  in  whatever  Form,  being  in  great  Part  foluble  in  Water,  this 
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only  in  oily  or  fatty  Subftances  as  the  other  Refins  are  i  and  to  this  it  may  be 

added,  that  its  Tafte  and  Smell  are  wholly  different  from  thofe  of  Myrrh. 
Others  have  thought  it  a  Preparation  of  the  common  Storax,  with  Wine,  Oil, 
and  Turpentine,  prepar'd  either  by  Deco<5tion  or  Expreffion.  Others  have 
fuppos’d  it  a  natural  Refin,  exprefied  from  the  Fruit  of  the  Storax  Tree ; 

and  others  a  Preparation  of  the  Nature  of  the  Balfam  of  Peru ,  made  by 

boiling  the  young  Shoots,  and  Buds  of  the  Storax  Tree,  or  of  the  Liquid 
Amber  Tree. 

Petiver  gives  us  a  much  more  rational  Account  of  it,  if  it  may  be  depended 
on  ;  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  prepar’d  from  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  call’d  by  the  Turks 
Rofa  Mallos ,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Ifland  Cobras :  They  annually  drip  the 
Bark  off  this  Tree,  he  fays,  and  after  bruifing  and  macerating  it  in  Sea- Water, 
they  boil  it  down  to  the  Confidence  of  Birdlime  :  They  then  colled  the  refinous 
Matter  which  fwims  on  the  Surface,  which  being  foul  they  melt  it,  by  boiling 
it  again  in  Sea-Water,  and  in  this  Condition  drain  it:  What  paffes  the  Bags  is 
the  finer,  and  what  remains  in  them  the  coarfer  Liquid  Storax.  He  adds,  that 
it  is  a  Drug  in  great  Edeem  in  the  Eajl ,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a  Perfume.  It  is  a 
little  unlucky  that  no  Body  has  given  us  any  Defcription  of  this  Rofa  Mallosy 
the  Tree  which  Petiver  fo  pofitively  names  as  that  which  produces  this 
Drug. 

The  Virtues  of  Liquid  Storax  are  nearly  releated  to  thofe  of  the  Turpentines. 
It  is  prefcribed  internally  as  a  Detergent  and  Diuretick  ;  and  externally  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mortifications.  The  French  ufe  in  their  Hofpitals  an  Ointment,  which 
they  call  Unguentum  de  Styrace ,  and  fpeak  much  of  its  Virtues.  The  Prepa¬ 
ration  is  this Melt  in  five  Ounces  of  Nut  Oil,  Gum  Elemi  and  yellow  Wax, 
of  each  three  Ounces  and  three  Drams ;  add  Colophony  feven  Ounces  and  a 
half  *,  when  all  thefe  are  perfedly  melted  together,  add  pure  Liquid  Styrax 
three  Ounces  and  three  Drams  ;  let  the  whole  be  well  mix’d,  and  then 
cool. 
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CLASS  the  SECOND. 


SOLID  RESINS. 


TH  E  Bodies  of  this  Clafs  are  fomewhat  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  may  be  conveniently  arrang’d  in  two  Divifions,  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  frequently  ufed  in  the  Shops. 


The  folid  Refins  more  frequently  ufed  are, 


1.  Storax. 

2.  Benjamin. 

3.  Mastick. 

4.  Olibanum. 


5.  Elemi. 

6.  Lac. 

7.  Dracons  Blood. 

8.  Camphire. 


The  folid  Refins  lefs  frequently  ufed  are, 


1.  Anime. 

2.  Copal. 

3.  Caranna. 

4.  Tachamahac. 


5.  Ladanum. 

6.  Sandarach. 

7.  Resina  Hedu^e. 
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SOLID  RESINS 

More  frequently  ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER  I: 

Styrax, 

Storax . 

ST  O  R  A  X  is  a  dry  and  folid  Refin,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  a  peculiarly 
fragrant  Smell,  of  which  the  Antients  have  diftinguifh’d  two  Kinds,  very 
different  in  Value,  under  the  Names  of  the  Styrax  Calami t a,  and  Styrax  Vulgarity 
the  common,  and  the  Calamite  Styrax ,  a  DiftinCtion  we  ftill  keep  up. 

The  Styrax  Calamita ,  call’d  alfo  Styrax  in  Tears,  is  vaftly  the  purer  and  finer 
Kind.  It  is  brought  over  to  us  in  fmall  loofe  Granules,  or  elfe  in  larger  Mafies 
compofed  of  fuch,  with  no  other  Subftance  between  or  among  them :  Thefe 

1  Granules, 
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Granules,  or  little  Lumps,  are  from  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s  Head  to  that  of  a 
large  Pea,  or  bigger  *,  they  are  ufually  of  a  pale  brownilh  red  Colour,  fome- 
times  whitilh,  and  of  a  tolerably  firm  Subftance ;  they  become  fomewhat  fatty 
in  the  Mouth,  and  form  a  tough  Matter  on  chewing.  This  Kind  of  Storax  is 
of  a  very  agreeable  Tafte,  fomewhat  acrid  and  refinous,  but  fweet  and  pleafant 
withal ;  the  Smell  is  very  fragrant,  but  efpecially  on  burning  t  A  little  of  it 
thrown  on  burning  Coals,  or  only  held  to  a  Candle  runs  at  once,  and  after¬ 
wards  takes  Fire,  burning  with  a  brifk  Flame,  and  an  extremely  fragrant  Smell. 
This  fine  Kind  of  Storax  ufed  antiently  to  be  packed  up  in  Reeds  for  Safety  of 
Carriage,  and  it  was  thence  that  the  Antients  call’d  it  Styrax  Calamita. 

The  common  Storax  is  a  pure  and  fine  Refin,  though  lefs  fo  than  the 
former  Kind.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  Lumps,  not  form’d  of  fmall 
Granules  connected  together,  but  of  one  uniform  Confiftence.  It  is  of  a 
brownifli  or  fomewhat  Orange-red  in  Colour,  deeper  than  the  Catamite  or  fine 
Kind,  and  more  fatty  in  its  Appearance :  It  fhines  and  appears  refinous  how¬ 
ever  where  broken,  and  becomes  tough  in  handling  :  It  fometimes  is  foft,  and 
exfudates  from  the  larger  Maffes  particularly,  a  kind  of  fluid  Refin  of  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Honey  :  This  has  the  fame  fragrant  Smell,  and  the  fame  Tafte  with 
the  Catamite  Storax,  only  in  a  fainter  and  more  remifs  Degree. 

Thefe  are  the  two  Kinds  of  Storax,  properly  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Names  of 
the  Catamite ,  and  common  Storax,  but  neither  of  thefe  are  the  Storax  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  our  Druggifts  Shops  *,  what  is  conftantly  met  with  under 
the  Name  of  Storax  there,  is  a  Matter  form’d  of  a  kind  of  Saw-Duft  con¬ 
nected  into  Lumps,  or  large  and  light  Mafles,  by  juft  as  much  of  a  fragrant 
Refin  of  the  Storax  Kind,  as  will  make  them  hang  together.  This  is  what  our 
Apothecaries  ufe  under  the  Name  of  Storax,  but  they  are  to  be  advifed,  if  they 
cannot  get  either  of  the  other  Kinds,  never  to  ufe  this  in  its  rough  State,  but 
to  drain  the  pure  Refin  from  the  Filth,  and  ufe  no  Part  of  the  latter. 

This  foul  Storax,  where  any  other  is  to  be  had,  ought  wholly  to  be  rejected ; 
the  other  two  Kinds  do  not  differ  from  one  another,  any  othcrwife  than  as  they 
are  let  out  from  the  Tree  by  natural  Exfudation,  or  by  Incifion  j  what  flows 
naturally  forming  fmall  Drops,  and  drying  foon  ♦,  the  other  running  from 
Wounds  in  the  Tree  in  larger  Quantity,  and  drying  more  flowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  acquiring  a  deeper  Colour  by  that  means. 

Storax  is  brought  to  us  from  Syria,  and  the  Eaji-lndies.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
pure,  very  fragrant,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafte. 

The  Arabians  in  general  have  confounded  the  folid  and  liquid  Storax  to¬ 
gether,  fome  of  their  Writers  however  have  diftinguiffi’d  them,  as  Avicennay 
who  treats  of  the  liquid  Storax  under  the  Name  of  Miha ,  and  of  the  dry  under 
thofe  of  AJtarac  and  Lebni. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Storax  is  one  of  the  Icofandria  Monogynia  of 
Lintiaus ,  and  of  the  Ar  bores  fruffu  Calyculato  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  cIour- 
nefort ,  and  others,  under  the  Name  of  Styrax  Arbor ,  and  Styrax  fotio  mali 
Cotonei.  It  grows  to  a  moderately  large  Tree :  Its  Bark,  and  its  Leaves, 
greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Quince  Tree ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green 
on  the  upper  Side,  and  whitilh  underneath :  The  Flowers  grow  in  little 
Clufters,  four,  five,  or  fix  together,  from  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year  •,  they 
are  white,  very  fweet  fcented,  and  in  fome  Degree  refemble  Orange  Flowers : 
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The  Fruit  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Wallnut,  thick,  flefhy,  and  hoary  *,  fweet  at  firft, 
but  afterwards  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte  •,  containing  one  or  two  Seeds,  the  Kernel  of 
which  is  white,  and  has  the  Tafte  of  Storax.  The  Tree  grows  in  fome  of  the 
warmer  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  well  as  in  the  Eajii  but  with  us  it  does  not  afford 
any  Refin. 

Styrax ,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  firft  a  fmall  Portion  of  an  acid  Phlegm  of 
a  reddilh  Colour  ;  after  this  a  reddilh  clear  Oil,  in  about  the  Quantity  of  fix 
Drams  from  the  Pound  •,  after  this  there  comes  over  a  thick  Oil,  and  a  volatile 
Salt  fublimes  to  the  Top  of  the  Veffel  in  Form  of  Flowers,  like  thofe  of 
Benjamin  ;  after  this  a  yet  thicker  reddifh  Oil  comes  over,  and  the  Remainder 
in  the  Retort,  calcined  and  lixiviated,  yields  an  extremely  fmall  Portion  of  a 
fix’d  Salt,  not  of  the  alkaline  but  of  the  Sal  Salfus  Kind,  the  Quantity  not  more 
than  four  Grains  from  the  Pound. 

Storax  is  found,  by  thefe  Experiments,  to  contain  a  fmaller  Quantity  of 
effential  volatile  Salt  than  Benjamin,  but  much  more  of  a  fine  thin  Oil ;  though 
even  in  this,  the  Quantity  of  that  Oil  is  much  lefs  than  in  moft  of  the  other 
Refins. 

Storax  is  much  recommended  as  a  Detergent  and  Balfamic,  in  Diforders  of 
the  Breaft  :  It  is  alfo  efteem’d  a  Cordial,  and  is  recommended  in  Vertigos,  and 
other  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the 
old  Compofitions,  but  it  is  not  greatly  ufed  in  extemporaneous  Prefcription. 
A  fine  fragrant  Oil  may  be  procured  from  it  by  Diftillation  in  the  Alembic 
with  Water,  and  Flowers  may  be  procured  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
from  Benjamin,  and  having  the  fame  Virtues  with  thofe  of  that  Refin,  but  thefe 
Preparations  are  not  made  or  call’d  for  in  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Benzoinum, 

Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN  is  a  dry  and  folid  Refin,  brought  to  us  in  Malles  of  various 
Sizes,  often  eonfiderably  large  :  It  is  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  feemingly 
compact  Texture,  but  really  very  friable  and  lhattery,  breaking  into  a  number  of 
Fragments  on  a  flight  Blow  :  The  Mafi'es  of  it  are  not  fimpleand  uniform  as  in 
many  of  the  other  Refins,  but  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller  Maffes  or 
Granules,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowilh  Colour,  but  with  a  Call  of 
greyilh  and  purplilh  on  the  Surface.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  diffufes  a 
fragrant  Smell  while  burning :  It  is  naturally  alfo  of  a  brifk,  pungent,  and 
agreeable  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  but  not  difagreeable  Tafte.  It  eafily  breaks 
between  the  Teeth,  and  has  a  remarkably  refinous  Tafte  at  firft  in  the  Mouth. 
We  diftinguifh  Benjamin  into  two  Kinds  in  the  Shops,  the  amygdaloid,  and 
the  black  ;  the  amygdaloid  is  the  Kind  juft  deferibed,  and  is  fo  call’d  from  the 
Granules  it  is  compofed  of,  in  the  Mai's  looking  like  the  Kernels  of  Almonds, 
efpecially  when  it  is  firft  broken  ;  the  black  is  brought  in  Maffes  of  a  dufky 
Colour,  with  none  of  thefe  whitifh  Granules  in  them. 

Benjamin  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eajl- Indies.  The  Kingdom  of  Siam ,  and 
the  Iftands  of  Java  and  Sumatra  afford  it  in  great  abundance. 
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!t  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  a  quick  pungent  Smell,  eafily  broken,  and 
full  of  the  white  Almond  like  Granules.  The  black  Benjamin  is  vaftly  inferior 
to  this,  and  ought  wholly  to  be  rejected. 

The  Ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  this  Drug,  as  Garcias  has  been  at 
the  Pains  abundantly  to  prove.  The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the 
Enneandria  Monogynia  of  Linn^us,  and  one  of  the  Arbores  prunifera  of  Mr.  Ray. 
It  is  defcribed  by  Cafpar  Bauhine  under  the  Name  of  Belzoinum ,  and  by  Grim - 
nius  in  the  German  Ephimerides  under  that  of  Arbor  Benzoini.  Linnaus  in 
the  Hortus  Cliffortiana  defcribes  it  under  that  of  Laurus  foliij  enervibus  ova - 
tis  utrinque  acutis  integris  annuis.  It  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  Tree.  Its 
Leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Lemon  Tree,  but  fmaller  and  whitifh 
underneath.  Its  Flowers  are  fmall  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  whence 
Linnaus  has  made  it  of  that  Genus.  Its  Fruit  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Nutmeg, 
roundifh,  but  fomewhat  comprefied,  and  confiding  of  a  foft  external  Part  like 
the  green  Coat  of  a  Wallnut,  but  lefs  thick,  and  a  Nut  within,  the  Shell  fof 
which  is  thinner  than  that  of  a  Filbert.  The  Kernel  is  white  or  greenifh,  and 
is  covered  with  a  wrinkled  Skin  of  a  red  Colour.  America  furnifhes  us  with  no 
Benjamin ,  but  the  Tree  which  produces  it  in  the  Eajl ,  is  common  there. 

-  When  the  Benjamin  Trees  in  Java  and  Sumatra  are  fix  Years  old,  the  Na¬ 
tives  cut  them  in  feveral  Places  under  the  large  Branches  in  an  oblique  Di¬ 
rection,  wounding  them  to  the  Wood.  The  Benjamin  flows  from  thefe  Wounds* 
and  is  white  and  foft  at  firft,  but  by  Degrees  it  becomes  harder,  and  acquires 
a  brownifh  or  reddilh  Colour  on  the  Surface  from  the  Air.  If  this  is  taken 
from  the  Tree  in  Time,  it  is  clean  and  fine,  if  not,  it  gets  mixed  with  feve¬ 
ral  Foulnefles,  and  becomes  of  much  lefs  than  its  natural  Value.  A  good  vi¬ 
gorous  Tree  properly  wounded,  will  fometimes  yield  fix  or  feven  Pounds  of 
fine  Benjamin  \  but  in  general  half  that  Quantity  is  reckoned  no  bad  Produce. 
They  never  cut  the  fame  Tree  a  fecond  Time,  but  as  they  are  quick  Growers 
they  cut  down  the  Tree  they  have  ufed,  to  make  Room  for  other  younger  ones 
to  grow  vigoroufly  up  to  the  Period  of  the  fixth  Year  for  Ufe. 

Benjamin ,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Oil, 
part  of  it  yellow,  thin,  pellucid,  and  very  fragrant,  and  part  thick  and  brown. 
Befidc  this,  it  yields  a  moderate  Portion  of  an  acid  Liquor,  and  by  Lixivia- 
tion  the  Remainder  yields  a  little  fixed  Salt,  leaving  behind  it  but  a  very  fmall 
Portion  of  Earth.  If  the  Gum  be  fublimed  in  clofe  Veflels,  it  fends  up  a; 
great  Quantity  of  fine,  light,  and  pungent  Flowers,  and  the  fame  are  alfo  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  Water.  In  the  latter  Procefs  it  remains  fuf- 
pended,  and  in  a  State  of  Solution  in  the  Water  while  hot  *,  but  as  it  cools  it 
forms  itfelf  into  long  Needles.  A  Pound  of  Benjamin  wiil  yield  two  Ounces 
©f  Flowers  by  Sublimation,  and  the  fame  Quantity  will  yield  about  one  Ounce 
or  very  little  more  by  DecoCtion. 

Benjamin  is  a  great  and  powerful  Expectorant.  It  is  given  with  Succefs  in' 
Afthmas  and  Infarctions  of  the  Lungs,  and  in  inveterate  Coughs.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  however  oftener  given  in  thefe  Intentions  than  the  Refin  in  Subftance. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  in  Plaifters  applied  to  the  Head  for  Head-achs, 
and  to  the  Stomach  to  promote  Digeftion.  A  TinCture  of  it  made  in  Spirit  of 
Wine  and  dropped  into  Water,  makes  what  is  called  Virgin’s  Milk,  ufed  ta 
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take  Pimples  out  of  the  Face.  The  only  Preparation  of  Benjamin  ufed  in  the 
Shops  befide  this  Tin&ure,  is  the  Flowers  which  are  thus  prepared. 

Flores  Benzoini, 

Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

Beat  a  Quantity  of  Benjamin  to  a  grofs  Powder ;  put  it  into  a  tall  earthen 
VefTel  capable  of  holding  four  times  as  much  ;  and  fit  to  the  Top  of  the  Pot 
a  Cone  of  double  Paper  as  tall  as  the  Pot  is  high,  or  more  than  fo  ;  then 
make  a  very  fmall  Fire  under  the  Pot,  and  having  feveral  more  Paper  Cones 
of  the  fame  Kind  at  Hand,  every  Hour  take  off  the  former,  and  put  on  a 
frefh  one  ;  unroll  the  Cones  as  they  are  taken  off,  and  there  will  be  found  in 
them  the  Flower  of  Benjamin  in  fine  filky  Filaments  ;  they  muft  be  fwept  off 
with  a  Feather,  and  kept  in  a  Vefiel  well  flopped. 

They  are  fudorific,  and  good  in  Afthmas  and  Tubercles  of  the  Lungs. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ma  stiche, 

Majiicb. 

MASTICH  is  a  folid  Refin  different  from  the  former,  in  that  it  is  not 
brought  to  us  in  large  MafTes,  but  in  the  Drops  or  Tears  as  it  natu¬ 
rally  forms  itfelf  in  exfudating  from  the  Tree,  which  remain  detached  and 
fingle. 

It  is  very  firm  and  folid,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  white  Colour.  Its  Smell  i* 
{bmewhat  acrid  but  agreeable,  its  Tafte  very  refinous,  but  withal  it  is  fome- 
what  aromatic  and  aftringent.  When  taken  into  the  Mouth  it  immediately 
flies  to  Pieces  between  the  Teeth  ;  but  the  Heat  of  the  Part  foon  a<5ts  upon  it ; 
and  it  concretes  again  into  a  tough  Subftance  like  Wax,  which  takes  any 
Form  without  breaking;  and  by  continued  chewing  becomes  as  white  as  Snow. 
The  Granules  or  Lumps  of  Maftich  are  ufually  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea, 
and  of  a  fomewhat  roundifh  Form.  They  are  very  eafily  reduced  to  Powder 
in  a  Mortar,  and  if  thrown  on  burning  Coals,  they  readily  take  Fire,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  refinous  but  very  agreeable  Smell. 

Maftich  is  brought  to  us  principally  from  the  Ifland  of  Chios  in  theJAigean  Sea. 
It  is  found  there  better  and  in  greater  Abundance  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the 
World.  It  is  to  be  chofen  clear,  pellucid,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour, 
well  fcented  and  brittle.  Such  as  is  blackifh,  greenifh,  or  dirty  is  to  be  re- 
je&ed.  We  meet  with  a  Kind  of  Cement  fometimes  kept  in  the  Shops  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Maftich.  It  is  compofed  of  Maftich  and  feveral  other  Ingre¬ 
dients,  and  is  formed  into  Cakes  for  Ufe  :  This  is  intended  for  the  Service  of 
the  Lapidaries  to  fill  up  Cracks  in  Stones,  and  for  other  fuch  Purpofes  ;  but 
is  by  no  Means  to  be  ufed  as  Maftich  for  any  of  the  medicinal  Purpofes.  The 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  Maftich  :  Diofcorides  and  Fheophrajlus  call  it  Ma~ 
Jiiche  and  Refina  Schinina.  The  Arabians  call  it  Majlech,  and  we  Majiichey 
Majlix,  and  Refina  Lentifcina  from  the  Name  of  the  Tree  which  produces  it 
This  Tree  is  one  of  the  Arbores  flore  a  frulilu  remoto  baccifer ce  of  Ray.  It  is 
defcribed  by  Cafpar  Bauhine  and  the  other  botanical  Writers,  under  the  Name  of 
the  Lentifcus  vulgaris,  or  the  common  Lentifk  Tree.  It  grows  to^twelve  or  fifteen 
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Feet  high,  and  is  ufually  very  much  branched  :  Its  Leaves  are  of  the  pin¬ 
nated  Kind,  and  have  no  odd  Leaf  at  the  End.  They  are  fmall  but  thick, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green,  of  a  quick  Smell  and  acrid  Tafte.  Some  of 
the  Trees  bear  the  male  Flowers  which  are  of  the  ftamineous  Kind,  and  ethers 
the  Fruits  which  ftand  in  Clufters,  and  are  of  the  Size  of  Ivy  Berries.  They 
confift  of  a  hard  Shell,  covered  with  a  refinous  Membrane,  and  containing  a 
foft  and  ftrongly  feented  Kernel.  This  Tree  approaches  greatly  to  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  Kind,  which  it  differs  principally  from,  in  that  it  has  no  odd  Leaf  at 
the  End  of  the  Piana  as  the  Turpentine  Tree  has.  It  grows  not  only  in  the 
other  Iflands  of  the  ALgean  Sea  as  well  as  in  Chios ,  but  alfo  in  France ,  Spain  t 
and  Italy  *  but  it  does  not  afford  the  Refin  in  any  Part  of  thefe  Countries. 
In  Chios  it  flows  fpontaneoufly  in  no  fmall  Quantities,  but  the  People  always 
wound  the  Trees  alfo,  to  procure  the  larger  Quantities. 

BeUonius  fays,  that  the  Tree  yields  Maftich  no  where  but  in  the  Ifland  of 
Chios ,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  this  Purpofe,  with  as  much  Care  as  Vines  are 
with  us,  and  that  the  great  Riches  of  the  Ifland  are  in  this  Drug,  which  the  Tree 
yields  but  in  very  inconfiderable  Quantity  without  this  Culture  ;  but  by  this 
means  they  are  able,  befide  what  they  fend  into  our  Part  of  the  World,  to  pay 
by  Way  of  Tribute  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  an  immenfe  Quantity  of  it.  The 
Trees  are  wounded  in  the  Months  of  Augufl  and  September ,  and  the  Refin  con¬ 
tinues  flowing  from  them  a  long  Time. 

Maftich,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  a  limpid  but  feented  Phlegm,  of  a 
fubacid  Tafte  in  the  Proportion  of  about  an  Ounce  to  the  Pound  j  after  this 
there  comes  over  a  browner  Liquor  of  a  more  ftrongly  acid  Tafte,  and  fome- 
what  bitterifh,  in  a  little  more  than  the  fame  Quantity  *,  then  a  limpid  and  clear, 
but  reddifh  Liquor,  of  a  mixed  acid  and  alkaline  Nature.  ,  This  is  in  very 
fmall  Quantity,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  Drops  from  the  Pound  ;  then 
about  half  a  Dram  from  the  Pound  of  a  fine  yellow  limpid  Oil,  followed  by 
twice  the  Quantity  of  a  reddifh  limpid  Oil,  and  this  by  eight  Times  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  brown,  but  yet  thin,  clear,  and  limpid  Oil ;  after  this  comes  over  a 
thick  brown  Oil  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey,  and  this  in  no  lefs  Proportion 
than  ten  Ounces  to  the  Pound.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is  very  fmall  in 
Quantity,  and  when  calcined,  it  yields  by  Lixiviation  an  extremely  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  a  fixea  Salt  not  more  than  two  or  three  Grains  from  the  Pound,  and 
this  not  of  the  alkaline,  but  of  the  Sal  Salfus  Kind. 

The  People  of  Chios  are  fo  fond  of  Maftich,  that  they  make  it  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  even  in  their  Bread  by  Way  of  giving  it  a  better  Havour.  They  have 
fome  of  it  alfo  continually  in  their  Mouths  by  Way  of  Maftichatory.  They 
fay  it  cleans  and  faftens  the  Teeth,  and  gives  the  Breath  an  agreeable  Smell. 
In  Medicine  it  is  detergent,  aftringent,  and  ftomachic.  It  is  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  in  inveterate  Coughs,  and  againft  fpitting  of  Blood.  It  ftrengthens 
the  Stomach,  aflifts  Digeftion,  and  flops  Vomitings.  It  is  alfo  ufed  external¬ 
ly  in  Plaifters  to  the  Region  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  is  faid  to 
flop  Vomitings  and  Purgings  by  that  Means.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of 
the  old  Compofitions. 
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« 

O  L  I  B  A  N  U  M, 

Frankincenfe, 

OLIBANUM  is  a  dry  refinous  Subftance  brought  to  us  in  detached 
Pieces  or  Drops  as  it  were,  like  thofe  of  Maftich,  but  larger  and  of  a  lefs 
pure  and  pellucid  Texture.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowifti,  white  Colour,  but  with 
fome  Mixture  of  a  brownilh  Caft  in  it.  The  Granules  or  Drops  of  it  are 
roundifh  or  oblong,  of  a  fmooth  Surface,  and  tolerably  firm  Texture.  It 
is  moderately  heavy  :  Its  Smell  is  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable,  and  its  Tafte 
bitter,  acrid,  and  refinous.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  if  only  touched 
with  a  lighted  Candle  it  burns  with  a  bright  and  copious  Flame.  It  rea¬ 
dily  breaks  between  the  Teeth,  but  it  does  not  concrete  into  a  tough  Mafs 
in  the  Manner  of  Maftich,  but  flicks  to  the  Teeth  and  is  very  difagreeable 
in  the  Mouth.  The  Drops  of  Olibanum  fometimes  adhere  two  or  more  to¬ 
gether  ;  when  two  oblong  and  fmall  ones  adhere  to  oneanother :  Fanciful  Writers 
have  called  fuch  male  Frankincenfe,  from  the  Refemblance  to  a  Man’s  Tefti- 
cles,  and  when  two  larger  and  rounder  Pieces  adhered,  they  likened  it  to  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Breads,  and  called  it  female  Frankincenfe,  and  hence  the  Origin  of  the 
Thus  tejiiculofum  and  Thus  mammofum  of  thefe  Writers.  Sometimes  four  or  five 
of  thefe  Granules  were  found  adhering  together  to  the  Bark  of  the  Tree.  This 
was  called  the  Clufter  Frankincenfe,  and  the  fmall  Fragments  broke  off  from 
the  reft  in  the  Carriage  were  preferved  feparately,  and  made  another  Kind’ 
under  the  Name  of  Manna.  Thuris ,  the  Manna  of  Frankincenfe.  How  idle 
and  ridiculous  were  fuch  Diftindtions  among  People  who  knew  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  Drug  was  the  fame  under  all  thofe  accidental  Forms  ? 

Olibanum  is  to  be  chofen  whitifh,  pure,  dry,  and  as  much  approaching  to  Pel- 
lucidity  as  may  be.  It  has  been  known  the  moft  univerfally  of  perhaps  any  Drug 
in  the  World,  and  that  from  as  early  Times  as  thofe  of  Theophrajlus  and  Diofco - 
rides,  who  deferibe  it  under  the  Name  of  Libanos,  and  Hippocrates  alfo  mentions 
it  under  that  of  Libanoton.  The  Latins  call  it  Thus  and  Tus,  and  the  Arabians 
Rouder,  Conder ,  and  Hateth .  The  earlieft  Accounts  we  have  of  any  thing, 
tell  us,  that  Frankincenfe  was  in  ufe  among  the  facred  Rites  and  Sacrifices,  and 
it  is  ufed  in  many  different  Parts  of  the  World  at  this  Time  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes.  As  well  however  as  the  World  has  at  all  Times  been  acquainted  with 
the  Drug  itfelf,  we  are  not  yet  well  acquainted  with  its  Hiftory.  The  Coun¬ 
try  which  produces  it  is  a  much  difputed  Point  among  Authors.  Some  af¬ 
firm  it  never  was  found  any  where  but  in  Arabia ,  and  there  only  in  that  Part 
called  Sabdea,  or  from  this  famous  Product  Arabia  Thurifera.  Others  are  for 
bringing  it  from  ^Ethiopia,  and  fome  others  from' other  Places. 

If  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  Place  whence  the  Olibanum  is  brought,  we  are 
much  more  fo  as  to  the  Tree  which  produces  it.  Theophrajlus  mentions  it,  but 
that  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  fhews  he  was  very  uncertain  about  it.  He  deferibes 
it  as  a  fmall  Shrub  very  much  branched,  and  having  Leaves  like  the  Pear 
Tree  *,  but  he  tells  us  that  others  faid  its  Leaves  were  like  thofe  of  the  Lentifk, 
and  that  others  faid  that  both  the  Leaves  and  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  were 
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like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays  it  grows  like  the  JEgyptian 
Acria^  but  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Willow.  Garcias  makes  it  a  low 
Shrub  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Lentifk,  and  on  the  contrary  Tbevet  fays 
it  refembles  the  Pine  Tree.  Which  of  thefe  Accounts  approaches  moft  to  the 
Truth,  we  have  yet  no  means  to  diftinguifli. 

Olibanum ,  di Hilled  by  a  Retort,  affords  firft  a  moderately  large  Quantity  of 
an  auftere  and  acid  Phlegm,  having  the  Smell  of  the  Refin,  and  a  reddilh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  there  is  no  lefs  than  four  Ounces  of  this  from  the  Pound  j  after  this 
comes  over  a  reddifh  Liquor  in  fmall  Quantity,  partly  acid,  and  partly  uri¬ 
nous,  then  fomewhat  more  than  half  an  Ounce  from  the  Pound  of  a  fine  yel¬ 
low  limpid  Oil  ;  after  this  a  larger  Quantity  of  a  brown,  limpid,  and  thin 
Oil,  but  fomewhat  thicker  than  the  former  ;  then  a  large  Quantity  of  a  black  - 
ifh  Oil  as  thick  as  Butter.  The  Mafs  remaining  in  the  Retort  after  this,  is  but 
in  fmall  Quantity,  and  this  calcined  yields,  by  Lixiviation,  about  ten  Grains  to 
the  Pound  of  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt  like  that  of  Tartar  or  Potafhes. 

Olibanum  is  greatly  commended  by  many  againft  Diforders  of  the  Head 
and  Breaft,  and  againft  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  and  Profluvia  of  the  Mbnfes, 
and  the  Fluor  Albus .  Its  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  a  Dram.  It  is  by  many 
efteemed  a  Specifick  in  Pleurifies,  efpecially  when  epidemic. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  in  Fumigations  for  Difofders  of  the  Head  and  againft 
Catarrhs,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Plaifters.  It  is  a  noble  Balfam  in 
Confumptions  given  in  Subftance,  or  diflolved  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg 
into  the  Form  of  an  Emulfion.  There  is  an  Oil  made  of  it  by  Deliqui- 
um  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  Myrrh.  This  is  done  by  putting  the 
Powder  of  it  in  the  White  of  a  boiled  Egg  in  a  Cellar,  till  it  runs  into  a  Li¬ 
quor  •,  this  is  efteemed  a  great  Cofmetic  and  Deftroyer  of  Pimples  in  the  Face. 
Diofcorides  had  his  Doubts  about  the  internal  Ufe  of  Olibanum  in  large  Dofes  ; 
he  talks  of  its  bringing  on  Madnefs  and  even  Death :  But  none  of  the  other 
Greek  Writers  fay  any  thing  of  its  ill  Qualities,  nor  do  we  at  prefent  know 
any  thing  of  them. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

ELEMI. 

WE  very  improperly  call  this  Drug  Gum  Elemi.  It  is  truly  a  Re- 
fin,  and  of  this  Clafs,  having  all  the  Characters  of  the  Refin  Kind, 
and  no  one  of  that  of  the  Gums.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  we  have  two 
Kinds  of  this  Refin  in  the  Shops,  the  one  genuine  and  brought  from  Abthicpia , 
the  other  fpurious,  and  the  Produce  of  America . 

The  true  or  y Ethiopian  Elemi,  is  a  Refin  of  a  ^ellowifh  Colour,  with  fome¬ 
what  of  a  Caft  of  green  and  of  white  among  it.  It  is  hard,  dry,  and  firm 
towards  the  Surface  *,  but  when  broken,  it  is  always  found  to  be  foft  and  in 
a  Condition  eafily  to  receive  an  Impreflion  from  the  Finger,  within.  We 
fometimes  meet  with  it  in  irregularly  fhaped  flattifh  Mafies,  but .  more  ufually 
in  cylindric  ones.  Its  Smell  is  acrid  and  refinous,  but  pleafant,  and  its  Tafte 
acrid  and  bitterifh.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  readily  diflolves  in  Oil  or 
any  other  fat  Subftance  over  the  Fire.  Thefe  two  Characters  alone  are  luffi- 
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cient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Gums,  as  all  the  Drugs  of  that  Clafs  are  nei¬ 
ther  inflammable  nor  foluble  in  Oil.  When  the  Maffes  of  this  genuine  Elemi 
are  rough  and  irregular,  they  are  generally  uncovered  or  naked  on  the  Sur¬ 
face,  but  when  rolled  into  the  cylindric  Form,  they  are  ufually  covered  with 
the  Leaves  of  a  Plant  of  the  Reed  or  Palm  Kind.  This  genuine  Elemi  is  ve¬ 
ry  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

We  are  not  yet  acquainted  what  Tree  it  is  that  produces  the  true  /Ethi¬ 
opian  Elemi.  Many  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  Olive  Kind,  which 
has  thus  much  Probability  on  its  Side,  that  the  Olive  Trees  in  Apulia, 
where  they  grow  very  large,  do  in  the  great  Heats  fometimes  exfudate 
a  refinous  Subftance  lo  like  Elemi,  that  the  Surgeons  of  that  Country  ufe 
it  as  fuch,  and  call  it  by  that  Name.  They  cure  frefh  Wounds  with  it, 
and  ufe  it  in  Fumigations,  in  which  Cafe  it  yields  a  very  fragrant  Scent.  How 
nearly  allied  this  is  however  to  the  true  /Ethiopian  Elemi,  or  how  nearly  the  Trees 
agree  with  one  another,  is  aQueflion  that  farther  Obfervation  alone  can  decide. 

The  lpurious  or  American  Elemi,  which  is  almoft  the  only  Kind  now  known 
in  our  Shops,  is  a  Refin  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  Tinge  of 
a  greenilh  or  yellowifh.  It  is  in  fome  Degree  pellucid,  and  much  approaches 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Pine  Refin  in  its  Appearance.  It  is  fometimes  quite 
dry  and  friable,  but  more  ufually  it  is  foft,  and  capable  of  receiving  an  Im- 
preflion  from  the  Finger.  It  is  in  this  Cafe  tough  and  fattifh  to  the  Touch. 
It  is  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  bitterifh  Tafte. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  greenilh  and  as  pellucid  as  may  be,  perfedly  clean 
from  accidental  Admixtures  of  Sticks,  Straws,  &c.  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Brafils,  new  Spain ,  and  feveral  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Elands. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Ar bores  prunifer<£  of  Ray.  It  is 
defcribed  by  Marcgrave  under  its  Brafilian  Name  Icacariba ,  and  in  Ray’s 
Hiftory  under  that  of  Arbor  Brafiliana  Gummi  Elemi  fundens  foliis  pmnatis 
flofculis  verticillatis  fruftu  Oliv<e  figura  et  magnitudine.  It  is  a  tall  Tree  ;  its 
Bark  is  greyifh  and  fmooth  *,  its  Leaves  pinnated,  but  confifting  only  of  two 
or  three  Pairs  of  Pinna  with  an  odd  Leaf  at  the  End  :  Each  fingle  Leaf  is 
like  that  of  the  Pear  Tree.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  *and  Hand  in  Clutters  at 
the  Setting  on  of  the  Leaves.  They  are  greenifh,  but  edged  with  white.  The 
P'ruit  contains  within  it  a  pulpy  Matter  of  the  fame  fweet  Scent  with  the  Refin. 
The  Brajilians  wound  the  Tree  over  Night,  and  in  the  Morning  colled:  the 
Refin  that  has  run  out. 

Elemi,  on  a  chemical  Analyfis,  yields  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  limpid  and  in- 
fipid  Water;  fmelling  however  of  the  Refin  ;  after  this  comes  a  fomewhat 
acid  Liquor,  and  after  this  a  limpid  and  reddifh  Oil,  very  fragrant,  then  a 
reddifh  and  thick  Oil  like  Butter  in  a  very  large  Proportion.  The  Remain¬ 
der  in  the  Retort  is  not  in  greater  Quantity  than  an  Ounce  from  the  Pound  ; 
and  from  this  the  moft  .carefully  managed  Lixiviation  cannot  obtain  more  than 
about  fix  Grains  of  fixed  Salt,  and  that  not  of  the  alkaline,  but  merely  of  the 
Sal  Salfus  Kind.  There  is  indeed  not  the  leaft  Mark  of  any  thing  of  an  al¬ 
kaline  Nature  in  any  Part  of  the  Proeefs. 

Some  have  recommended  the  /Ethiopian  Elemi  given  internally  as  a  Deter¬ 
gent  and  Diuretic.  But  at  prefent  the  only  Ufe  made  of  the  Eiemi  of  our 
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whether  if  thefe  Infers  do  fometimes  lodge  this  Matter  on  other  Subftances, 
they  do  not  firft  colled  it  from  the  Jujube  Tree  here  mentioned,  we  muft  reft 
in  Uncertainty.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  Hiftory  of  this  Drug,  however, 
its  Virtues  are  lefs  in  Difpute,  it  is  an  Attenuant,  Aperient,  and  Diuretic,  and. 
is  fometimes  prefcribed  in  Diforders  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  in  Jaundices 
and  Dropfies.  It  would  probably  be  in  more  ufe  if  we  knew  how  to  open 
its  Body,  fo  as  to  make  it  exert  its  Virtues.  It  is  a  Sort  of  unchangeable 
Medicine  palling  the  Body  very  little  altered,  if  given  in  Subftance,  and 
it  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Things  from  which  a  Tindure  is  very  diffi¬ 
cultly  extraded.  ^ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Sanguis  Draconis, 

Dragons  Blood. 

THIS  is  a  Drug  of  the  Clafs  of  the  dry  or  folid  Refins,  though  fo  oddly 
named  as  to  feem  to  have  at  fome  time  or  other  been  imagined  an  animal 
Production  •,  and  we  have  indeed  Accounts  too  authentic  of  fome  having  been 
fo  abfurd  and  ignorant  as  to  fuppofe  it  fo. 

It  is  a  moderately  heavy  Refin  of  a  friable  Texture,  and  of  a  dufky  red  Co¬ 
lour  on  the  Surface,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Mafs  while  whole,  but  where 
powdered  it  becomes  of  an  extremely  bright  and  glowing  fcarlet  Colour.  It 
is  naturally  very  dry,  but  it  eafily  melts  over  the  Fire,  and  is  inflamma¬ 
ble,  diffufing  a  very  lingular  and  not  difagreeable  Smell  while  burning.  If 
broke  into  fmall  Pieces  and  held  up  againft  a  ftrong  Light,  it  is  fomewhat 
tranfparent.  It  has  very  little  Smell,  artd  is  of  an  auftere,  refinous,  and  aftrin- 
gent  Tafte. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  Sanguis  Draconis  in  the  Shops  ;  the  one  Sort  is  very 
firm  and  compad,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  Lumps  of  an  Inch  long  or  fome¬ 
what  more,  and  about  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter.  Thefe  are  wrapped  up  in 
certain  long  and  narrow  Leaves  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  are  called 
Drops  or  Tears  of  Dragons  Blood.  The  other  is  brought  to  us  in  larger  Maf- 
fes  or  Cakes  of  an  irregular  flattifh  Figure.  This  is  lefs  compad  than  the 
former,  and  lefs  pure  •,  being  ufually  fouled  with  Fragments  of  Sticks,  Leaves, 
&c.  and  fometimes  with  Earth.  This  is  much  more  friable  and  lefs  refinous 
than  the  former,  it  powders  more  eafily,  but  the  Powder  is  not  of  fo  bright 
and  fine  a  Colour.  This  is  called  common  Dragon’s  Blood,  and  is  greatly  ia- 
ferior  to  the  former  in  Value. 

Befide  thefe  two  common  Kinds  of  Dragons  Blood,  we  fometimes  meet 
with  a  third,  which  is  foft,  and  will  take  an  Imprefiion  from  the  Finger.  This 
is  very  tough  and  vifcous,  and  of  a  fine  deep  Blood  Colour.  It  has  the  Smell 
and  Tafte  of  the  finer  dry  Kind,  and  in  keeping,  it  by  Degrees  grows  hard 
and  wholly  like  it.  Thefe  three  are  all  genuine  Sanguis  Draconis  *,  but  we  are 
carefully  to  avoid  a  counterfeit  Sort  that  is  fometimes  offered  to  Sale,  and  is 
made  up  of  feveral  different  refinous  Matters  melted  into  a  Mafs,  and  coloured 
with  the  true  Sanguis  Draconis ,  or  with  Brafil  Wood  ;  this  is  of  no  value. 
The  Dragons  Blood  in  Drops,  or  the  firft  Kind  defcribed  is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other.  '  The 
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The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  this  Drug  ;  but  they  called  it 
by  a  Name  which  has  fince  been  applied  to  a  very  different  Subftance  •,  and  hence 
has  arifen  great  Confufion.  This  Name  was  Cinnabaris ,  a  Name  which  not  on¬ 
ly  fince  has  been  applied  to  a  Mineral,  the  Ore  of  Quickfilver,  but  which 
was  alfo  ufed  by  many  Writers  of  their  own  Time  for  that  Purpofe  alfo. 
So  old  an  Author  as  Tbeophrajlus  mentions  the  red  Ore  of  Mercury  under  the 
Name  of  Cinnabar,  and  it  feems  that  this  Refin  had  only  the  fame  Name  given 
it,  becaufe  it  approached  to  the  Mineral  Cinnabar  in  Colour.  The  later 
Greeks  called  it  Aima  Dracontos ,  that  is  Sanguis  Draconis  ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  fome  who  believed  it  was  the  real  Blood  of  Dragons  fhed  in  the  Com¬ 
bat  of  that  imaginary  Creature  with  the  Elephant  •,  and  concreted  as  it  lay 
on  the  Ground.  The  Arabians  have  defcribed  it  under  the  Name  of  Alachnen . 
We  are  very,  well  affured  at  prefent  that  this  Drug  is  a  vegetable  Refin  *,  but 
it  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  there  are  fotir  different  Vegetables  which  afford  a 
red  Juice,  which  when  dried  is  fo  much  the  fame  from  all,  that  it  is  all  in- 
difcriminately  fent  over  to  us  under  the  Name  of  Sanguis  Draconis. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  that  Species  of  Tree  defcribed  by  Clufius  and  others,, 
under  the  Name  of  Draco  Arbor,  and  Palma  prunifera  foliis  Tucc<e  qu<e  Sanguis 
Draconis  Officinarum.  This  is  a  tall  and  beautiful  Tree.  Its  Trunk  is  naked 
in  the  lower  Part,  but  near  the  Top  is  ornamented  with  regular  Branches. 
The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  our  Iris’s,  and  the  Fruit  round  and  near  half  an 
Inch  in  Diameter.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  Canaries ,  and  the  Sanguis  Draconis 
naturally  exfudates  from  the  Cracks  of  the  Bark  of  it  in  the  great  Heats.  Com- 
melin  has  defcribed  this  at  large  in  his  Hon.  Amji. 

The  fecond  of  them  is  defcribed  by  Dale  in  the  Supplement  of  his  Phar - 
macologia ,  and  named  by  Conful  Sherard  Palma  Amboynenfis  foliis  et  caudice ,  ua¬ 
di  que  Spinis  longis ,  acutifimis  nigris  armata\  and  in  the  Hijioria  Oxonienjis  arundo 
farfta  Orientalis  Sanguinem  Draconis  manans.  This  grows  to  fix  or  eight  Feet 
high.  Its  Stem  is  as  thick  as  a  Mans’s  Arm  :  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
long,  narrow,  and  encompafs  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe.  The  Fruit  is  round- 
ifh,  and  of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel  Nut.  The  Sanguis  Draconis  that  is  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  this  does  not  flow  from  the  Trunk,  but  is  procured  by  the  Javanefe 
from  the  Fruit,  by  boiling,  or  by  macerating  it  in  the  Vapour  of  hot  Water. 

The  third  is  the  Sanguinis  Arbor  or  Ezquabuitl  of  Hernandez.  This  is  very- 
different  from  both  the  former.  It  is  a  large  tall  Tree,  and  has  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Mullein,  angular  and  pointed.  This  grows  in  new  Spain ,  and  a  true 
and  genuine  Sanguis  Draconis  flows  naturally  or  by  Incifion  from  the  Trunk. 

The  fourth  and  laft  is  yet  more  different  from  them  all.  It  is  defcribed  by 
Commelin  under  the  Name  of  Draco  Arbor  Indica  Jiliquofa  Populi  folio  Angfana 
Jive  Angfava  Javanenfibus  ditta.  It  grows  in  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland  of  Java , 
and  even  in  the  Town  of  Batavia  there.  Its  Bark  is  red  :  Its  Leaves  are  about 
two  Inches  long  and  fcarce  half  an  Inch  broad.  Its  Flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,, 
and  of  a  bitterifh  Taffe.  The  Fruits  ftand  on  long  Pedicles,  and  each  con¬ 
tains  about  three  Seeds.  Monardes  tells  us,  that  the  Figure  of  a  Dragon  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  Fruit  of  the  true  Dragon  Tree  ;  and  Commelin  obferves  that  this  is 
probably  the  Tree  he  alludes  to  in  that  whimfical  Affertion  ;  for  that  when  the 
outer  Integument  of  thefe  Seeds  is  taken  off,  there  are  certain  irregular  Lines 
feen  running  about  the  Fruit,  which  a  fanciful  Perfon  may  eafily  form  the 
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Figure  of  any  Animal  he  pleafes  from.  The  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  this 
Tree,  when  wounded,  readily  yield  a  red  refinous  Juice,  which  foon  hardens 
in  the  Air,  and  is  wrap’d  up  in  Leaves  and  fent  into  Europe  :  This  feems  to  be 
our  fineft  Dragon’s  Blood  in  Tears  or  Drops. 

Sanguis  Draconis  is  not  foluble  in  Water,  but  in  oily  Subftances,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine  :  If  burnt  the  Fume  it  yields  is  of  an  acrid  Nature  like  that  of  Benjamin. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  Aftringent,  Incrafiant,  and  Dryer  :  It  is  given  with  great 
Succefs  in  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  and  Haemorrhages  of  all  Kinds  •,  and  is 
much  commended  externally  for  drying  and  healing  old  Ulcers.  Its  Dofe  is 
from  five  Grains  to  twenty-five,  but  it  is  rarely  prefcribed  fingly ;  it  is  joined 
with  the  common  Aftringents  in  Diarrhoeas,  and  for  violent  Haemorrhages, 
with  common  Alum. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Camphora, 

Camphire. 

CAMP  HIRE  is  a  very  fingular  Subfiance,  it  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  Clafs  of  folid  Refins,  than  to  any  other  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica , 
yet  it  differs  in  many  things  from  all  the  reft  -of  thefe.  We  meet  with  two 
Kinds  of  Camphire  in  the  Shops,  differing  in  Regard  to  the  Degree  of  their 
Purity  :  Thefe  we  diftinguifh  by  the  Name  of  rough,  and  refined  Camphire. 

The  rough  Camphire  is  brought  to  us  in  large  flattifh  Cakes  of  an  irregular 
Figure  *,  thefe  are  not  very  compact,  but  eafily  crumble  to  Pieces  ;  they  are 
moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  greyifh  or  duficy  reddifh  white  in  Colour ;  they 
are  compofed  of  certain  fmall  Granules  loofely  connected  together,  and  are  of  a 
very  quick  and  pungent  Smell,  and  an  acrid  Tafte. 

The  pure  or  refined  Camphire  is  a  fine,  delicate,  and  pure  Refin,  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean  white  Colour,  very  bright  and  pellucid,  moderately  compaCt  in  its 
Texture,  fomewhat  fattifh  to  the  Touch,  and  growing  foftffh  and  tough  under 
the  Teeth.  We  generally  meet  with  it  in  thin  Cakes,  hollow’d,  and  of  an 
orbicular  Figure,  which  they  affume  from  the  Form  of  the  Cover  of  the  Veflel 
they  were  fublim’d  in.  This  refin’d  Camphire  is  of  the  fame  Smell  and  Tafte 
with  the  rough,  but  it  is  more  acrid  and  pungent :  It  inflames  the  whole 
Cavity  of  the  Mouth  on  chewing  only  a  fmall  Piece  of  it,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
Time  imprefles  a  Senfe  of  Coldnefs  on  it :  Its  Smell  is  fomewhat  like  that  of 
Rofemary,  but  vaftly  ftronger:  It  is  more  volatile  than  any  other  of  the  vege¬ 
table  Refins,  infomuch,  that  if  left  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  it  will  by  De¬ 
grees  fly  wholly  olf:  It  alfo  is  very  inflammable,  and  when  once  fet  on  Fire, 
burns  wholly  away  without  leaving  any  Remainder. 

The  rough  Camphire  is  not  fit  tor  medicinal  Ufe,  but  the  refined  only  is  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Shops,  and  that  is  to  be  perfe&ly  white,  clear,  and  pel¬ 
lucid,  which  are  the  Proofs  of  its  having  been  well  refined. 

Camphire  was  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks :  The  Arabians  have  defcribed 
it  under  the  Name  of  Caphur ,  and  the  modern  Greeks ,  Aetius  and  the  reft,  un¬ 
der  that  of  Caphoura .  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Japan ,  and  the  adjacent  Ifiands  ; 
it  is  all  of  it  fent  over  rough  into  Europe ,  and  the  Hollanders  are  the  People 
who  refine  the  greateft  Part  of  it.  .  The 
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The  Indians  diftinguilh  two  Kinds  of  Camphire,  a  finer,  and  a  coarfer  ;  the 
finer  is  the  Produce  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra ,  it  is  rare,  and  of  a  great  Price 
among  themfelves,  and  is  never  fent  into  Europe  ;  the  coarfer  is  the  Japonefe 
Kind,  which  is  the  common  Kind  both  in  the  Indies ,  and  in  Europe. 

The  Tree  which  produces  our  Camphire  is  one  of  the  Enneandria  Monogynia 
of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  Arbores  fruftu,  Calyculato  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by* 
Breynius  in  his  Prodromus  under  the  Name  of  Arbor  Camphorifera  Japonica 
foliis  laurinis  fruit u  parvo  globofo  Calyce  breviffimo ,  and  by  Linnaus  in  his  Hortus 
Cliffortiana ,  under  that  of  Lauras  foliis  ovatis ,  utrinque  acuminatis ,  trinerviis 
nitidis ,  petiolis  taxis. 

It  is  indeed  truly  a  Species  of  Bay  Tree,  but  it  grows  to  the  Height  and  Size 
of  our  Oaks :  The  Trunk  is  thick,  and  its  Bark  greyifh  and  crack’d  •,  that  on 
the  younger  Branches  is  green  and  fmooth.  The  Wood  is  white,  and  of  a 
lax  Texture ;  it  becomes  a  little  reddifh  in  drying,  and  is  variegated  with 
black  in  the  manner  of  the  Wallnut-Tree  3  it  is  alfo  of  a  very  agreeable  and 
pungent  Smell:  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Bay,  but  longer 
and  fomewhat  narrower ;  they  end  in  a  narrow  Point,  and  are  curl’d  about 
the  Edges  •,  thefe  when  bruifed  finell  ftrongly  of  Camphire,  as  does  alfo  every 
Part  of  the  Tree  :  The  Flowers  ftand  in  Clufters,  on  Pedicles  that  arife  from 
the  AU  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  fmall  and  white  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries 
of  a  round  Figure,  as  big  as  a  fmall  Pea,  Handing  in  little  Cups,  and  of  a 
middle  Tafte  between  that  of  Cloves  and  Camphire.  Every  Part  of  this  Tree 
abounds  with  Camphire,  but  it  is  not  collected  from  it  in  the  manner  of  the 
other  Refins,  but  by  a  fort  of  chemical  Procefs.  The  Natives  of  the  Places 
where  the  Trees  grow,  cut  the  Wood  and  Roots  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  put 
them  into  large  Copper  VefTels,  which  they  cover  with  earthen  Heads  fill’d 
with  Straw  *,  they  give  a  moderate  Fire  under  them,  and  the  Camphire  is  raifed 
in  Form  of  a  white  downy  Matter  and  retained  among  the  Straw  •,  when  the 
Procefs  is  over  they  fhake  it  out  of  the  Straw,  and  knead  it  with  their  Hands 
into  Cakes,  which  are  what  we  call  rough  Camphire. 

The  Dutch ,  who  refine  this  Camphire,  beat  thele  Malles  to  a  rough  Powder* 
and  fift  them  through  a  coarfe  Sieve,  by  which  means  they  free  them  from  the 
coarfer  FoulndTes  that  were  mix’d  among  the  Camphire  •,  they  put  two  or  three 
Pound  of  this  powder’d  Matter  into  a  flat  glafs  Veflel  with  a  narrow  Neck,, 
they  then  place  the  flat  Bottom  of  this  Veflel  upon  Sand,  but  they  do  not  raife 
the  Sand  about  it.  The  Sand-Furnace  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  is  of  a  peculiar 
Structure  •,  the  Veflel  which  holds  the  Sand  is  of  Iron,  and  its  Figure  is  that  of 
an  inverted  Cone  3  they  make  a  Fire  about  the  lower  narrow  Part  of  it,  which 
they  encreafe,  till  the  Camphire  in  the  Glafs  boils  like  Water 3  they  hang. 
Cloaths  over  the  Body  of  the  Veflel  while  the  Camphire  melts,  and  cover  its. 
Top  with  a  loofe  Cone  3  when  the  Camphire  boils  thoroughly  they  take  off 
lome  of  the  Coals,  and  throw  Afhes  over  the  reft  to  diminiih  the  Fire,  and  in 
this  moderate  State  they  keep  it  half  an  Hour 3  they  then  take  off  the  Rags 
and  the  Cone,  and  only  hang  on  a  Piece  of  brown  Paper  pierced  in  the  Middle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Rags  were,  to  let  it  fall  over  the  Neck  to  the  Body 
of  the  Veflel*,  they  then  put  a  Paper  Cone  over  the  Mouth  of  the  Veflel,  and. 
in  this  State  they  keep  it  over  a  gentle  Fire  for  fome  Hours,  keeping  the  Heat 
up  to  fuch  a  Degree  that  the  Camphire  ftill  remains  in  Fufion  3,  by  this  Part  of 
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the  Procefs  the  Camphire  is  diveded  of  a  thin  Oil,  and  fome  other  of  its  lefs 
firm  Parts,  and  becomes  capable  of  concreting  into  a  harder  Mafs  that  it  other- 
wife  could. 

After  two  or  three  Hours  continuance  of  the  Heat  in  this  State,  they  encreafe 
the  Fire,  and  raife  it  to  that  Degree  that  the  Camphire  begins  to  rife  towards 
the  Top  of  the  Veffel ;  great  Caution  is  required,  at  this  critical  Time,  in  the 
Management  of  the  Fire,  to  prevent  the  Camphire’s  rifing  too  fuddenly  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Veffel,  and  filling  and  burfting  it.  They  not  only  are  careful  of 
the  Degree  of  Fire  on  this  Occafion,  but  they  continually  thruft  down  an  Iron 
Indrument  through  the  Neck  into  the  Body  of  the  Veffel  to  keep  a  clear  Paf- 
fage  •,  the  Camphire  by  Degrees  rifes  wholly  to  the  Top  of  the  Glafs,  they  then 
let  the  Fire  go  out  and  the  Veffel  cool ;  when  cold  they  break  it  and  take  out 
the  Camphire,  which  is  found  in  Form  of  a  Cake,  adhering  to  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Veffel  and  conforming  to  its  Shape  ;  if  there  were  any  Foulneffes  left 
.among  the  Camphire  after  the  fifting,  they  are  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel,  the  Camphire  is  pure  at  the  Top,  and  is  what  we  fee  in  the  Shops. 

The  Borneo  and  Sumatra  Champhire,  fo  much  efteem’d  in  the  Indies ,  is 
.  very  like  ours,  but  it  differs  in  Form,  confiding  wholly  of  little  Mica ,  or 
Spangles  of  a  bright  filvery  Colour,  or  of  thin  and  flat  Flakes  or  Scales.  The 
Tree  which  produces  it  is  of  a  different  Genus  from  that  whence  we  have  our 
Camphire.  It  is  call’d  by  Breynius  in  his  Prodromus ,  Arbor  Camphorifera 
Sumatrana ,  folds  Caryophylli  aromatici  longius  mucronatis  fruttu  majori  oblongo , 
Calyce  amplrjfimo  Tultpa  figuram  quodammodo  reprajentante.  It  much  refembles 
the  common  Camphire  Tree  in  its  external  Form,  but  it  is  fmaller  :  Its  Trunk 
is  {lender,  jointed  like  a  Reed,  and  full  of  a  Pith  like  that  of  Elder:  Its 
Wood  is  flight  and  fpungy  :  Its  Fruit  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  former, 
being  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Filbert,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  and  cover’d  with 
a  thin  Rind ;  over  which  it  has,  in  the  manner  of  the  Filbert,  a  large  Cup 
which  covers  it,  and  which  refembles  the  Flower  of  the  Tulip  in  fome  De¬ 
gree,  being  variegated  with  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  making  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  Appearance  ;  this  opens  at  the  Top  and  difclofes  the  Fruit,  which  is  of  a 
very  agreeable  Tafle,  but  has  a  flight  Flavour  of  Camphire.  The  Iflands  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  produce  this  Tree,  the  greated  Plenty  of  it  is  in  the  Woods 
towards  the  JVeJlern  Coads  of  the  latter  Ifland. 

They  do  not  boil  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  for  the  Camphire,  but  they  find  it 
in  Form  of  a  folid  Refin  concreted  in  different  Parts  of  the  Tree,  in  the  thin 
Flakes  and  Spangles  above  mentioned.  It  is  not  every  Tree  that  is  in  a  State 
to  produce  the  Refin  in  this  manner.  The  Natives  guefs  which,  as  they  dand, 
feem  mod  likely  to  have  it,  thefe  they  fell  and  cut,  and  fplit  to  Pieces,  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  Camphire  wherever  they  find  it :  This  Camphire  has  not  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  evaporating  of  itfelf,  on  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  as  our  Camphire 
has :  It  is  highly  edeem’d,  and  fold  on  the  Spot  at  a  vad  Price. 

Camphire  fir’d  in  the  open  Air  affords  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  black  Smoak, 
which  has  however  nothing  acid  in  the  Smell,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  Benja¬ 
min,  and  many  other  of  the  Refins:  If  didill’d  in  clofe  Veffels  it  is  not  fepa- 
rated  into  its  Principles,  but  rifes  wholly  into  Flowers  in  the  manner  of  Sul- 
FM  r-  „v  phur  :  It  diffolves  very  readily  in  reftify’d  Spirit,  and  in  oily  Liquors,  as  the 

other  Refins  do  j  but  after  Solution  in  Spirit,  if  the  Liquor  be  debafed  by 
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adding  Water  to  it,  the  Camphire  feparates,  and  rifes  in  its  own  Form  to  the 
Surface  like  Flocks  of  Wool,  or  Fleeces  of  Snow.  One  very  Angular  Property 
Camphire  has,  which  is,  that  it  is  diffolved  by  Aqua  Regia,  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
or  the  other  ftrong  Acids,  which  fliews  its  Difference  from  all  the  other  Refins, 
for  they  are  all  indurated  by  thefe  Liquors.  It  will  be  diffolved  alfo  by  con¬ 
centrated  Oil  of  Vitriol,  but  in  this  Solution  it  is  not  form’d  into  an  Oil;  it 
melts  alfo  in  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  partly  runs  into  a  thick  and  tough  whitifh  oily 
Fluid,  and  in  part  isfublim’d:  The  fix’d  and  volatile  Alkalis,  as  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac,  have  no  EffeCt  upon  it ;  whence,  as  from 
many  of  the  other  Experiments,  it  appears  to  be  very  different  from  all  the 
other  Refins. 

There  have  been  great  Difputes  among  the  medical  Writers  on  the  SubjeCt 
of  the  Virtues  of  Camphire,  fome  have  declar’d  it  to  be  cold,  others  hot ;  they 
argue  for  its  being  cold  from  its  abating  Venery,  and  being  good  againft  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Eyes ;  thofe  who  argue  for  its  being  hot  produce  in  their 
Favour  its  acrid  Tafte,  its  fragrant  Smell,  its  Inflammability,  and  the  great 
Subtlety  and  Volatility  of  its  Parts. 

The  Opinion  of  its  being  an  Enemy  to  Venery,  has  been  very  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  its  Vapour  has  been  declared  fufficient  to  difable  Men:  But  a  thing  is 
not  the  more  true  for  being  generally  received  :  The  Workmen  in  the  Indies  who 
prepare  the  Camphire,  and  thofe  whofe  foie  Employ  in  Holland  is  in  the  Houfes 
where  it  is  refined,  feem  as  much  addidled  to  Venery  as  other  Men,  and  have 
generally  Families  of  Children  :  It  is  affirm’d  indeed,  that  among  the  People 
who  have  taken  Camphire  by  way  of  extinguifhing  thofe  Defires,  fome  have 
lucceeded,  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  others  have  complained  of  greater 
Excefles  of  their  Defires  that  Way,  from  the  taking  it,  than  they  had  before.  •, 
Camphire,  upon  the  whole,  feems  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  we  call  hot 
Medicines,  and  wherever  it  has  been  obferv’d  to  a<5t  as  a  cooler,  it  may  be  found 
to  have  been  only  by  Accident,  by  attenuating  and  refolving  the  Humors, 
which  ftagnating,  caufed  Inflammation,  and  therefore  occafioning  the  going  off 
of  the  Heat  and  Pain  by  taking  away  the  Caufe  ;  not  by  aCting  itfelf  as  a  cooler, 
which  is  an  EffeCt  that  we  daily  experience  from  other  Medicines  of  the  hotter 
Kind,  as  Spirit  of  Wine,  &c. 

Camphire  is  at  prefent  much  uied  in  Medicine,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  internally  it  is  anodyne  and  diaphoretic,  and  a  great  Refifter  of  Putre¬ 
faction  :  It  alfo  promotes  the  Menfes  and  Urine,  and  is  good  in  Ulcerations  of 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  :  It  is  by  fome  greatly  recommended  alfo  in  the  Fluor 
Albus ,  and  in  Gonorrhoeas  •,  at  prefent  it  is  often  given  in  violent  Deliriums,  and 
even  in  Madnefs  itfelf,  and  alfo  in  hyfteric  Complaints :  Its  Dofe  is  from  two 
or  three  Grains  to  a  Scruple.  Externally  it  is  ufed  in  Pains  of  the  Limbs,  in 
Eryflpelas’s,  and  even  to  abate  Inflammations  of  almofl:  all  Kinds,  under  proper 
Management :  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  Shop  Compofitions. 

Befide  this  Camphire,  there  is  a  flmilar  Subftance  drawn  from  many  of  the 
Indian  Trees  and  Plants,  much  refembling  it  in  Appearance,  and  in  its  Virtues. 
The  Ifland  of  Ceylon  abounds  in  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  the  Natives  make  a  large 
Quantity  of  a  kind  of  Camphire  from  them  ;  they  ftrip  off  the  Bark  of  the 
Roots  of  thefe  Trees,  and  put  it  into  an  Alembic  with  a  large  Quantity  of 
Water  ;  they  diftil  this  in  the  common  Way,  and  the  Camphire  is  found 
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concreted  at  Top  of  the  Water  ;  this  is  call’d  Cinnamon  Camphire,  it  has  a 
.Fragrancy  greatly  fuperior  to  the  common  Camphire,  and  is  faid  to  excel  it  in  its 
Virtues,  but  little  of  it  is  made  however,  and  that  is  fold  at  a  large  Price.  In 
the  fame  manner  different  Kinds  of  Camphire  may  be  made  from  all  the  Species 
of  the  Canella,  .from  the  Root  of  the  Ceylon  Zedoary  that  fmells  of  Camphire, 
from  the  Ceylon  Mint,  from  Schaenanth,  and  many  other  Plants,  nay  from  our 
own  Sage,  Thyme,  and  feveral  other  of  the  European  Aromatics,  but  thefe  in 
general  are  obtained  at  beft  but  in  very  fmall  Quantities,  and  are  molt  of  them 
greatly  inferior  in  Virtue  to  common  Camphire. 

Of  SOLID  RESINS, 

Lefs  frequently  ufed  in  MEDICINE* 

CHAPTER  L 

Anime. 

TH  E  Anime  of  the  Shops  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  dry  Refins,  which  are 
very  improperly  call’d  Gums,  what  is  call’d  Gum  Anime  being  a 
friable  Subftance,  inflammable,  and  foluble  in  Oil,  which  are  Characters  of  a 
genuine  Refin,  and  fuch  as  no  Gum  can  poflefs.  We  are  to  obferve  alfo,  that 
there  is  another  very  frequent  Error  in  Regard  to  this  Drug,  which  is,  that, 
many  call  it  Copal,  and  confound  it  with  another  R'efin,  improperly  call’d  alfo 
a  Gum,  and  known  by  that  Name.  Copal  is  indeed  a  Term  ufed  by  the  v 
Indians  in  a  very  large  Senfe,  and  fometimes  as  a  generical  Name  for  all  the 
fcented  Refins  •,  but  with  us  it  is  never  ufed  fo,  nor  has  any  good  Author  ufed 
it  as  a  Term  fynonymous  with  Anime:  It  is  the  Name  of  a  diftindt  Refin  to 
be  treated  of  in  its  Place. 

The  Spaniards ,  according  to  Hernandez ,  ufed  the  Term  Copal  to  diftinguifh 
all  the  white,  or  whitifh  fweet  fcented  Refins  •,  and  the  Term  Anime,  which 
they  alfo  made  generical,  to  exprefs  all  the  brown  ones  :  After  this  the  Name 
Anime  became  attributed  to  a  peculiar  Refin,  of  a  fweet  Scent,  and  of  a 
brownifh  yellow  Colour,  brought  from  the  Eajl ,  or  rather  from  Ethiopia  on  the 
Confines  of  Arabia  ;  and  finally  after  this,  the  Portaguefe  gave  it  alfo  to  certain 
fweet  Refins  which  they  found  in  the  Brajils ,  and  efleem’d  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  the  Ethiopian  Anime. 

On  this  Diftindtion  has  been  founded  the  Name  of  Oriental  and  that  of  Occi¬ 
dental  Anime,  long  known  in  the  Shops,  and  diftinguifhing  two  different 
Refins  at  this  Time  found  there,  though  neither  very  frequently. 

The  Oriental  or  Ethiopian  Anime,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe  Animum  and  Anii- 
mum ,  and  in  the  Shops  Gum  Anime,  is  a  dry  and  folid  Refin,  brought  to  us 
in  large  Cakes  or  Maffes,  of  an  irregular  Figure,  and  of  a  very  uncertain 
Colour ;  fome  of  them  are  greenifh,  fome  reddifh,  fome  brown,  and  fome  of 
the  Colour  of  Myrrh ;  they  all  agree  in  this  however,  that  they  are  moderately 
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pellucid,  of  a  tolerably  compaft  Texture,  light  and  eafily  powdered,  of  a  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  very  inflammable,  and  ol  a  reflnous  and  fomewhat  bitter  Tafte. 
This  which  is  the  genuine  and  true  Anime  is  now  very  rare  in  the  Shops.  It 
is  brought,  as  Garcias  informs  us,  only  from  Atlhiopia ,  but  the  Occidental  Kind, 
or  Refin  of  the  Courbaril,  is  what  is  univerfally  received  in  its  Place.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  by  many,  that  this  Ethiopian  or  true  Anime  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Diojcorides  meant  this  Refin  by  the 
Name  of  Myrha  minia ,  and  many  Arguments  have  been  advanced  in  Favour 
of  the  Opinion  ;  but  the  Refins  themfelves  are  fo  like  one  another,  and  the 
Defcriptions  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of  them  fo  fliort  and  imperfedl,  that 
it  is  impofiible  to  affirm  any  thing  on  this  Head  with  any  tolerable  Degree  of 
Certainty.  We  are  not  yet  informed  what  the  Tree  is  that  produces  the  AR~ 
thiopian  Anime.  Herman  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  fame  that  yields  the 
Occidental  Kind,  only  growing  in  a  different  Climate,  but  this  is  no  more  than 
a  Conjefture. 

The  Occidental  Anime  is  a  whitifh,  dry,  and  folid  Refin,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  Frankincenfe  in  Colour.  It  is  often  of  a  fine  yellowifh  white,  between 
that  of  Frankincenfe  and  Maflich,  and  in  the  pureft  Pieces  is  very  clean  and 
tranfparent  *,  in  general  however  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Oriental  in  thefe 
Refpedls.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  friable,  and  fomewhat  oleaginous  to  the 
Touch.  It  is  extremely  fragrant,  efpecially  when  burnt,  and  is  of  a  refinous, 
acrid,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  Tafte.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  many  Parts  of 
Americay  particularly  from  new  Spain  and  the  Braftls .  The  Natives  call  it  Jo- 
tic  acic  a  and  Jetaicica.  Our  People  from  their  Name  of  the  Tree  vulgarly  call 
it  Refin  of  Courbaril. 

Whatever  might  be  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  the  /. Ethiopian  Anime,  we  may 
be  very  well  allured,  that  this  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Tree 
which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Arbores  filiquoja  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  de-- 
fcribed  by  Cafpar  Bauhine  under  the  Name  of  Arbor  filiquofa  ex  Virginia  lobo 
fufco  fcabroy  and  by  Plumier  under  that  of  Courbaril  bifclia  Jlore  pyramidato. 
It  grows  to  a  very  great  Height ;  its  Wood  is  folid  and  of  a  fine  Grain,  of  a 
reddilh  Colour  and  very  durable,  and  ferves  them  for  many  of  their  better 
Works.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  our  Bay  Tree  but  thicker,  and  they 
grow  conftantly  two  together  on  every  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  Ihining  green,  and 
if  held  up  to  the  Light  feem  to  be  perforated  with  innumerable  little  Holes  in 
the  Manner  of  the  Leaves  of  St.  John’s-wort.  The  Flowers  ftand  in  Clufters  or 
Tufts  towards  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  the  papilionaceous  Kind, 
like  thofe  of  our  Vetches,  and  of  a  purplilh  Colour :  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  a  Kind  of  Pods  fix  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  hall  broad,  comprefled 
fideways,  and  raifed  into  two  Ridges  on  the  Back.  This  Fruit  wrhen  ripe 
does  not  open  length  wife  into  two  Valves,  as  the  Generality  of  Pods  of 
this  Shape  do  ;  it  remains  entire,  and  contains  in  it  among  a  Multitude  of  ir¬ 
regular  Fibres  four  or  five  Seeds  larger  than  the  common  Pine-Kernels,  otherwife 
like  them.  This  Tree  is  common  in  moft  Parts  of  America ,  and  the  Fruit  ripens 
in  May  and  June ,  when  it  falls  from  theTrees,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  Natives, 
who  are  fond  of  the  farinaceous  Subftance  that  is  among  the  Fibres  within  it. 
The  Trunk  of  the  Tree  exfudates  the  Refin  here  defcribed  in  very  confider- 
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able  Quantity  without  being  wounded  for  it ;  the  fineft  Lumps  of  it  are  white 
or  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  much  refemble  Amber. 

The  American  Anime,  analyfed  by  Diflillation  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  a  limpid  Phlegm  of  a  fubacid  Tafte,  and  of  a  Smell  not  difa- 
greeable,  but  much  refembling  that  of  Oil  of  Juniper  *,  after  this  a  fmall  Quantity 
alfo  of  a  reddifh  Liquor  more  acid  than  the  former,  and  then  of  a  brown  Li¬ 
quor  of  an  empyreumatic  Smell  *,  after  thefe  there  comes  over  a  moderate  Por¬ 
tion  of  a  fine  yellow  pellucid  Oil,  and  then  a  thick  and  brown  one  like  But¬ 
ter,  in  fo  large  a  Quantity  as  nearly  that  of  two  Thirds  of  the  Weight  of  the 
whole.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is  but  in  very  fmall  Quantity,  and  af¬ 
ter  Lixiviation,  yields,  with  the  utmoft  Care,  only  about  four  Grains  of  a  fixed 
Salt,  and  that  of  the  Sal  Salfus ,  not  the  alkaline  Kind,  from  the  Pound. 

The  Natives  of  America  ufe  this  Refin  in  Fumigations  for  the  Head-ach,  and 
for  Difeafes  of  the  Bread:  and  Lungs.  They  alfo  ufe  it  externally  diflfolved 
in  Oil  as  a  Liniment,  and  in  Spirit  of  Wine  as  an  Embrocation  for  Pains  in 
the  Limbs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Copal. 

TH  E  Copal  of  the  Shops  is  truly  a  Refin,  being  inflammable  and  folubfe 
in  Oil,  but  it  has  the  Fate  of  the  Anime  and  fome  other  Bodies  of  this 
Clafs  to  be  mifcalled  a  Gum.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
that  the  Anime  and  Copal  are  by  fome  confounded,  and  the  two  Names  ufed 
as  fynonymous,  and  that  the  Americans  ufe  the  Word  Copal  in  a  much  larger 
Senfe,  exprefling  by  it  all  the  fcented  Refins  ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  that  Part 
of  the  World,  as  many  of  them  as  are  of  a  whitifh  Colour. 

Bende  thefe  larger  and  lefs  diftinft  Senfes,  the  Word  Copal  is  however  ufed 
in  the  Shops  as  the  Name  of  a  diftindt  Refin,  and  as  fuch  is  to  be  confidered 
in  this  Place.  The  true  Copal  is  a  folid  Refin  of  a  confiderably  firm  Tex¬ 
ture.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  moderately  large  Maffes,  or  in  fingle  large 
Lumps  or  Drops.  Thefe  laft  are  the  pureft  Copal,  and  are  ufually  very  clear 
and  tranfparent,  of  a  watery  Colour,  or  of  an  extremely  pale  yellow.  They 
greatly  refemble  Amber  in  Appearance,  and  if  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as 
Amber  of  this  limpid  Hue,  they  would  not  be  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  it. 
This  Refin  is  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  efpecially  when  frefh  broken,  or  when 
burnt.  Its  Tafte  is  fubaftringent  and  fomewhat  aromatic. 

There  are  feveral  Trees  in  South  America t  which  produce  a  Refin  fo  like  in  all 
Refpedts  that  it  is  indifferently  collected  from  them  all,  and  lent  to  Europe  as 
well  as  uled  upon  the  Spot  under  the  Name  of  Copal.  Hernandez  has  enume¬ 
rated  and  defcribed  no  lefs  than  eight  of  thefe  Trees*,  there  is  one  however  which 
yields  the  Refin  in  greater  Plenty,  and  in  a  greater  Degree  of  Purity  than  the 
reft,  and  is  therefore  generally  called  the  true  Copal  Tree.  This  is  defcribed  by 
Hernandez  under  the  Name  of  Copalli  Quahuitl,  and  Copallifera  prima.  It  is  a  tall 
and  large  Tree  with  Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  European  Oak,  but  fome¬ 
what  longer,  its  Fruit  is  round  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  The  Trunk  of  this 
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Tree  yields  the  Copal  fometimes  fpontaneoufly,  but  more  plentifully  when 
wounded  for  that  Purpofc. 

Copal,  by  a  chemical  Analyfis,  is  found  to  yield  firft  a  moderate  Quantity 
of  an  acid  reddifh  Phlegm,  of  an  cmpyreumatic  Smell  j  and  after  this  a  mo¬ 
derate  Portion  of  a  yellow,  thin,  and  tranfparent  Oil,  then  a  larger  Quantity  ©f 
a  reddifh  and  fomewhat  thicker  Oil  j  and  after  this  a  very  large  Proportion  of 
a  thick  blackifh  Oil  like  Butter.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  after  thefe 
feveral  Liquors  are  come  over,  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  Part  of  the  Refin  firft 
put  in  •,  and  this  calcined  in  an  open  Fire,  is  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  after  which,  by,  Lixiviation,  it  yields  about  four  Grains  of  fixed  Salt  from 
the  Pound  of  Refin  originally  employed,  and  that  is  not  of  the  alkaline  but 
of  the  Sal  Salfus  Kind.  The  Americans  ufe  Copal  as  they  do  Anime  for  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Head,  by  Way  of  Fumigations.  We  do  not  ufe  it  at  all  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  but  an  excellent  Varnifh  is  made  of  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Caranna. 

CARANNA  is  a  vegetable  Product,  by  fome,  like  the  two  former, 
called  a  Gum  ;  but  its  Inflammability  and  Solubility  in  Oil  or  other 
un&uous  Subftances,  prove  that  it  is  truly  a  Refin.  It  is  a  dry  and  friable 
Refin  as  we  ufually  meet  with  it,  but  when  frefh  it  is  fomewhat  foft,  and  will 
receive  an  Impreffion  from  the  Finger.  It  will  remain  of  this  Confidence  a 
Twelvemonth,  or  if  properly  kept  much  longer,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  as 
firm  and  folid  as  any  of  the  other  Bodies  of  this  Clafs.  It  is  brought  over  to 
us,  rolled  up  into  little  Maffes  of  a  cylindric  Figure,  and  covered  with  the 
Leaves  of  a  Plant  of  the  Rufh  Kind.  It  is  of  a  dark  greyifh  Colour,  almoft 
black  on  the  Surface,  and  when  broken  appears  of  a  dufky  brown  within. 
It  is  of  a  fomewhat  fragrant  and  aromatic  Smell  when  frefh  broken,  but 
much  more  fo  when  thrown  on  burning  Coals,  on  which  it  melts  and  flames 
diffufing  a  very  grateful  Odour  throughout  the  Room.  Its  Tafte  is  re- 
finous,  aromatic,  and  has  fomewhat  of  the  peculiar  Bitternefs  of  Myrrh 
in  it.  It  is  to  be  chofen  clean,  of  a  dark  Colour  and  bitterifh  Tafte.  It 
is  brought  to  us  principally  from  new  Spain.  Monardes  tells  us  of  a  Kind 
of  Caranna  very  fine,  and  as  pellucid  as  Cryftal.  Gecffroy  obferves  that  this 
Kind  is  not  met  with  in  our  Shops.  But  from  the  whole  that  Monardes ,  who 
has  mentioned  it  in  two  or  three  different  Places,  fays  of  it,  it  appears  that  he 
meant  no  other  than  the  fineft  Kind  of  Copal  by  that  Defcription. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Caranna  is  defcribed  by  Hernandez  under  the 
Name  of  Flahucliloca  'uahuitl ,  id  ejl  arbor  inf  anise  Caragna  mmcupata ,  and  by 
Monardes  under  that  of  Caranna.  It  is  a  large  and  tall  Tree,  full  of  Branches, 
covered  with  a  yellow ifh  brown  Rind.  Its  Leaves  in'  Shape  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Olive,  and  its  Fruit  according  to  Herman  is  round,  and  refembles  a 
fmall  Apple. 

This  Refin  affords  by  Diftillation  a  fine,  thin,  limpid,  and  odoriferous  Oil, 
which  is  efteemed,  as  well  as  the  Refin  itfelf,  a  very  powerful  external  Reme¬ 
dy  in  Cafes  of  Pain,  Tumours,  and  Wounds  of  the  Nerves.  It  is  even  ufed 
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by  fome  in  the  Gout  and  Sciatica,  it  is  made  into  a  Plaifter  with  the  Ad 
ditiun  of  Chio  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Mace,  which  is  applied  to  the  Stomach  in 
Cafes  of  Indigeftions,  and  to  the  Head  for  the  Cure  of  inveterate  Pains  there, 
but  with  how  much  Succefs  we  are  not  able  to  fay. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tacamahacca, 

Tacamahac. 

TACAMAHAC  is  another  of  the  Refins,  improperly  called  by  the 
Name  of  a  Gum  in  the  Shops.  It  is  a  tolerably  folid  Refin  of  a  very 
fragrant  and  peculiar  Smell :  It  is  divided  by  the  Druggifts  into  two  Kinds, 
the  one  called  the  Shell  Tacamahac,  which  is  the  fineft,  the  other,  which  is  an 
inferior  Kind,  Tacamahac  in  Grains,  or  rough  Tacamahac. 

The  Shell  Tacamahac  is  a  concreted  Refin,  of  a  fatty  Appearance,  and 
fomewhat  foft,  fo  as  eafily  to  receive  an  Impreflion  from  the  Finger  *,  at  lead 
this  is  its  State  when  tolerably  frefti.  In  Time  it  grows  hard  and  friable  as 
common  Refin,  but  it  is  then  to  be  rejected  as  having  loft  great  Part  of  its 
Virtue.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownilh  white  Colour,  fometimes  with  a  yellowilh, 
fometimes  with  a  greenifti  Caft.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  very  inflammable, 
and  of  an  extremely  fragrant  Smell  of  a  peculiar  Kind,  in  which  fomething 
like  the  aromatic  Scent  of  Lavender  and  the  Perfume  of  Ambergreafe  may 
be  diftinguifhed  as  mixed  with  a  refinous  Flavour.  Its  Tafte  is  very  aroma¬ 
tic  and  agreeable,  though  confiderably  acrid.  '  It  is  fent  over  to  Europe  in  the 
Shells  of  Gourds  or  Calabafties,  and  thence  has  the  Name  of  Shell  Tacama¬ 
hac,  but  it  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Shops. 

The  common  or  Grain  Tacamahac,  called  alfo  coarfe  Tacamahac  by  way 
of  DiftinCtion  from  the  former  fine  Kind,  which  is  called  Tacamahaca  [ublimis 
by  fome,  is  a  dry,  but  fomewhat  fattifh  Refin,  fent  over  to  us  either  in  loofe 
Granules,  or  in  Maflfes  formed  of  fuch.  It  is  of  a  whitilh  Colour,  variegated 
with  yellowilh,  reddifti,  or  greenilh.  Some  of  the  Granules  are  Amply  of  one 
or  other  of  thefe  Colours  *,  others  are  variegated  with  two  or  more  of  them. 
It  is  of  a  fragrant  Smell  refembling  that  of  the  Shell  Tacamahac,  but  lefs  per¬ 
fumed,  and  is  of  an  acrid,  aromatic,  and  bitterifh  Tafte.  The  Ancients  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  this  Drug.  We  owe  the  Difcovery  of  it  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ,  who  firft  fent  it  into  Europe  from  their  Dominions  in  America.  Since 
which  Time  it  has  been  found  alfo  in  other  Parts  of  America ,  and  in  the  Hand 
of  Madagafcar. 

The  Tree  which  produces  Tacamahac  is  defcribed,  though  but  imperfect¬ 
ly,  by  many  of  the  botanical  Writers.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it  Arbor  populo  fi- 
tnilis  rcfmofa  altera,  Hernandez  Tecomahaca ,  and  Plukenet  Tacamahaca  foliis  Cre- 
natis  ligno  ad  Ephippia  apto.  It  is  a  tall  Tree,  in  the  Manner  of  Growth 
much  refembling  the  Poplar.  Its  Leaves  are  broad,  ferrated  at  the  Edges,  * 
and  terminate  in  a  fharp  Point.  The  Flowers  have  not  yet  been  defcribed, 
but  the  Fruit  is  faid  to  grow  on  the  Summit  of  the  Branches,  and  to  be  fmall, 
roundilh,  and  of  a  brown  Colour,  containing  a  Kernel  not  unlike  that  in  the 
Peach  Stone.  This  Tree  in  the  great  Heats  naturally  exfudates  a  fine  whitifh 
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Refin  in  large  Drops  *,  this  is  the  fineft  and  moft  fragrant  Tacamahac.  The 
Natives  wound  the  Bark  alfo  in  feveral  Places,  and  from  thefe  Incifions  pro¬ 
cure  a  large  Quantity  of  the  Refin,  but  of  an  inferior  Value. 

Tacamahac,  diftilled  by  the  Retort,  yields  firft  a  fine  fragrant  Phlegm, 
of  a  fubacid  Tafte,  and  afterwards  more  which  is  lefs  fcented  and  more 
acid,  the  Quantity  of  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  two  Ounces  from  the 
Pound  ;  after  this  there  comes  over  about  half  that  Quantity  of  a  fine 
pellucid  and  fragrant  reddifh  Oil  *,  then  a  thick  brown  Oil  like  Butter 
in  no  lefs  Quantity  than  fix  Ounces  or  more  from  the  Pound  ;  and  after 
this  a  fmaller  Quantity  of  a  yet  thicker  and  darker  Oil.  The  remaining 
Matter  in  the  Retort  is  fmall  in  Quantity,  not  more  than  an  Ounce  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  from  the  Pound ;  this  afterwards  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  is  reduced  to 
half  a  Dram  in  Weight,  and  from  this  not  the  leaft  Particle  of  fixed  Salt  can 
be  drawn  by  Lixiviation. 

Tacamahac  is  greatly  commended  by  fome  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs :  At  prefent  it  is  very  rarely  ufed  internally  :  But  externally  it  is 
in  Repute  for  foftening  the  Tumors  and  mitigating  Pain.  It  is  fpread  on  Lea¬ 
ther,  and  laid  behind  the  Ears  to  cure  the  Tooth-ach,  and  to  flop  Defluxions 
on  the  Eyes,  and  to  the  Navel  to  relieve  Women  in  hyfteric  Complaints. 
Applied  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  Region  of  the  Stomach,  it  is  faid  to  aflift 
Digeftion,  difpel  Flatus’s,  and  promote  the  Appetite.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  V. 

La  DANUM, 

Labdanum . 

LA  B  D  A  N  U  M,  or  Ladanum,  as  it  is  varioufly  written,  is  a  Refin  of  the 
fofter  Kind,  though  too  firm  in  its  Confiftence  to  be  ranked  among  the 
fluid  ones.  We  meet  with  it  of  two  Kinds  in  the  Shops,  the  one  in  Cakes  or 
Mafifes  of  an  irregular  Figure,  the  other  twifted  up  into  a  Sort  of  oblong  Rolls. 
The  Ladanum  in  Mafies  of  irregular  Figure  is  ulually  of  fo  foft  a  Confiftence 
as  to  receive  an  Imprefiion  from  the  Finger,  or  at  leaft  fo  foft  as  to  give  way 
upon  Preflure ;  and  it  grows  yet  fofter  and  more  dudlile  as  it  is  handled. 
It  is  of  a  dark  Colour,  approaching  to  blackifh,  confiderably  heavy,  of  a  tough 
Confiftence,  of  a  ftrong  and  not  unpleafant  Smell,  and  of  an  aromatic  but 
not  very  agreeable  Tafte.  This  Kind  is  ufually  fent  over  to  us  in  Bladders,  or 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  Leather  to  preferve  it  in  its  genuine  foft  Confiftence, 
and  to  prevent  the  Evaporation  of  its  finer  Parts. 

The  Ladanum  in  Rolls  is  very  different  from,  and  much  inferior  to  this.. 
It  is  dry  and  hard,  but  if  held  to  the  Fire  it  foftens  a  little.  Its  Colour  is 
darker  than  that  of  the  other  Ladanum,  and  its  Smell  of  the  fame  Kind,  but 
much  more  remifs  in  Degree.  This  is  the  Ladanum  moft  frequent  in  the 
Shops,  but  it  is  foul,  often  containing  Sticks  and  Straws,  and  often  Dirt  and 
Sand,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  former  in  its  Virtues. 

Ladanum  is  to  be  chofen  foft  and  moift,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  pure  and  free 
from  accidental  Admixtures,  very  inflammable,  and  diffufing  a  fragrant  Smell 
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while  burning.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Ifland  of  Crete  and  fome  other 
of  the  neighbouring  ones. 

The  Greeks  were  very  well  acquainted  with  Labdanum,  they  called  it  La - 
demon,  and  the  Arabians  make  frequent  Mention  of  it  under  the  Name  of  La¬ 
den  and  Loden.  The  Shrub  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Polyandria  Monogynia  of 
Linnaus ,  and  one  of  the  Herb  a  pentapetala  foliis  in  Caule  ex  adverfo  bints  of  Ray,  It 
is  of  the  Cijlus  Kind,  and  is  defcribed  by  all  the  late  botanical  Writers  under  the 
Name  of  Cijlus  Ladanifera  Cretica  flore  purpureo .  It  is  a  low  Shrub  fpreading 
itfelf  on  the  Ground  and  rarely  rifing  to  more  than  two  Feet  in  Height.  Its 
Root  is  a  Foot  or  more  in  Length,  white,  woody,  and  covered  with  a  reddifh 
Bark.  Its  Leaves  are  of  a  dufky  green  Colour,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  and 
notched  at  the  Edges.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  of  a  fine  purple  Colour,  as  large  as  a  fmall  Rofe,  but  fingle.  The  Seed- 
Veffel  that  fucceeds  thefe  is  divided  into  many  fhort  Pods. 

The  Ladanum  of  the  Shops  is  a  refinous  Juice,  which  exfudates  from  the 
Leaves  of  this  Shrub.  It  was  colledted  in  the  Time  of  Diofcorides  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Ways ;  the  Goats  which  fed  on  the  Cijlus  ufed  to  come  home  with  their 
Beards  and  Legs  loaded  with  it,  as  they  had  rubbed  it  from  the  Plant ;  and 
this  the  People  who  had  the  Care  of  them  ufed  to  take  off  with  proper  In- 
ftruments,  and  to  put  up  in  Veffels  for  Sale.  The  other  Way  was  to  draw 
Ropes  and  other  Things  over  the  Shrubs,  and  afterwards  to  colledt  the  Labda¬ 
num  that  had  adhered  to  them.  The  People  who  had  traded  in  this  Drug, 
ufed  therefore  always  to  diftinguilh  two  Kinds  of  it,  that  colledled  from  the 
Beards  and  Legs  of  the  Goats,  and  that  immediately  from  the  Shrub. 

Of  later  Times  however,  all  the  Ladanum  is  collected  in  one  Way,  which 
Bellonius  defcribed  when  on  the  Spot,  and  which  Lournefort ,  when  afterwards 
there,  confirmed.  They  make  a  Kind  of  wooden  Rake  but  without  Teeth, 
and  to  this  they  fix  a  Number  of  long  Thongs  of  untanned  Leather.  With 
this  Inftrument  they  colled;  the  Ladanum  during  the  Heats  of  the  Day,  by 
drawing  it  feveral  Times  over  the  Shrubs.  They  afterwards  fcrape  off  the  Re- 
fin  from  thefe  Thongs,  and  put  it  up  for  Ufe.  The  proper  Seafon  for  this 
Bufinefs  is  in  the  Dog-Days  in  the  fereneft  Weather,  and  when  there  is  no 
Wind.  It  is  an  intolerable  Fatigue  to  be  upon  the  Mountains  expofed  to  fuch 
Heats  •,  the  Peafants  only  undertake  it but  they  are  well  paid  for  it,  fince  a 
good  induftrious  Fellow  will  colled:  three  Pound  Weight  or  more  of  Lada¬ 
num  in  a  Day.  If  it  is  colieded  in  windy  Weather,  it  is  of  much  lefs  Value, 
as  it  is  always  full  of  Dull  and  Foulnefs :  What  is  colieded  pure  is  indeed 
feldom  fold  fo,  the  Peafants  who  fell  it  by  Weight  to  increafe  their  Profit, 
ufually  mixing  a  Quantity  of  a  dufky  coloured  heavy  Sand  among  it. 

Ladanum,  diftilled  by  the  Retort,  yields  firff  a  little  more  than  an  Ounce  * 
from  the  Pound,  of  a  reddifh  Phlegm,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  of  an  acid 
Tafte  ;  after  this  comes  over  about  a  fourth  Part  of  that  Quantity  of  a  brown 
alkaline  Liquor  •,  then  much  about  the  fame  Quantity  with  the  laft,  of  a  fine, 
pellucid,  reddifh  Oil  of  a  very  fragrant  Smell  ;  then  three  times  as  much  of 
a  brown  empyreumatic  Oil.  The  Mafs  remaining  in  the  Retort  after  this, 
is  vaftly  greater  than  that  ufually  remaining  after  the  Analyfis  of  Bodies  of 
this  Kind.  This  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  is  foon  diminifhed  to  a  much  finall- 
<er  Quantity  j  but  this  whenexamined  proves  to  be  only  the  Sand  that  had 
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been  mix’d  with  Ladanum,  and  not  the  lead  Particle  of  fix’d  Salt,  of  any  Kind, 
can  be  obtained  from  it  by  Lixiviation.  The  Quantity  of  Sand  thus  difcovered 
among  the  Ladanum,  is  often  not  lefs  than  twelve  Ounces  in  the  Pound  in  the 
twifted  Ladanum  *,  in  the  finer  Kind  it  is  in  much  lefs  Quantity,  but  even  there 
very  confiderable. 

The  Grecian  Women  are  very  fond  of  Ladanum,  they  make  Balls  of  it  with 
a  fmall  Mixture  of  Ambergreafe,  which  they  carry  about  them  by  way  of  Per¬ 
fume.  In  Medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  attenuate  and  difcufs  Tumors : 
Internally  it  is  more  rarely  ufed,  but  it  is  greatly  extol’d  by  fome  againll 
Catarrhs,  and  in  Dyfenteries  :  Its  Dofe  in  thefe  Cafes  is  from  five  grains  to 
thirty  :  It  has  been  made  an  Ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  old  Compofitions  of 
the  Shops,  but  is  at  prefent  much  difuled. 

CHAPTER  VI, 

Resina  Sandaracha, 

■Sandarach  Refin. 

BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  Hiftory  of  this  Refin,  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  two  other  very  different  Subftances,  call’d  by  Authors  by  its 
Name ;  the  one  a  mineral,  the  other  an  animal  Produ&ion  ;  the  mineral 
Sandarach  is  an  inflammable  Foflil  of  the  Orpiment  Kind,  and  called  by 
fome  red  Orpiment ;  this  has  been  defcribed  in  its  Place.  The  animal  Sub- 
fiance,  call’d  by  this  Name,  is  a  Matter  found  in  the  Hive  of  Bees,  and  at  this 
Time  known  by  the  Name  of  Bees  Bread.  The  vegetable  Refin,  call’d  San¬ 
darach,  is  a  dry  and  hard  Refin:  We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  loofe  Drops  or 
Granules,  which  are  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  or  a  Horfe-Bean,  or  larger ;  of  a 
pale  whitifh  yellow  in  Colour,  tranfparent,  and  of  a  refinous  Smell  ;  brittle,  very 
inflammable,  and  diffufing  a  very  pleafant  Smell  while  burning  ;  in  Tafte  it  is 
fomewhat  acrid  and  aromatic.  It  is  foluble  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  in  oily  Sub¬ 
ftances  :  We  receive  it  chiefly  from  the  Coaft  of  Africa. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Diacia  Monodelphia  of  Linn<eus> 
and  of  the  Arbores  florea  frufta  remoto  Baccifera  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by 
all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  Juniperus  arbor efcens  or  Juniperus 
Arbor ,  fome  of  it  is  alfo  obtained  from  the  Cedrus  Baccifera  of  Authors.  It 
flows  from  thefe  Trees  only  ip  the  hot-Countries,  and  there  naturally  in  fome 
Plenty,  but  the  Natives  ufually  promote  the  Difcharge  of  it,  by  making  In- 
cifions  in  the  Bark  :  What  is  obtained  from  the  Cedrus  Baccifera  is  more 
fragrant,  efpecially  when  burnt,  and  is  therefore  the  more  efteem’d  by 
fome,  but  it  is  feldom  tc  be  met  with  feparate  in  the  Shops,  both  being  mix’d 
together  under  the  common  Name  of  Sandarach.  Thefe  Trees  are  both  Ever¬ 
greens,  but  they  are  very  different  in  many  other  Refpedts.  The  Juniperus 
Arbor ,  from  which  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  Sandarach  we  ufe  is  produced,  is 
only  diftinguilhable  from  the  common  Juniper  in  Size.  It  fometimes  grows  in 
Form  of  a  very  thick  and  large  Buffi,  rifing  to  a  confiderable  Height,  but 
full  of  Branches  down  to  the  Ground  *,  fometimes  it  rifes  in  Form  of  a  Tree, 
with  a  naked  Trunk  and  tufted  Head,  its  Trunk  in  this  Cafe  however  never  is 
very  thick  :  It  is  cover’d  with  a  thin  Bark,  and  its  Wood  is  firm,  well  fcented, 
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and  fomewhat  reddifh  when  dry.  The  Branches  in  both  Cafes  are  divided  into 
numerous  Twigs,  and  thefe  thick  fet  with  narrow  oblong  Leaves  of  a  fine  fhin- 
ing  green  ;  from  the  Alee  of  thefe  there  grow  little  Catkins  or  Juli  of  a  purple 
and  yellow  Colour,  which  are  the  Male  Flowers :  The  Berries  grow  on  other 
Trees,  and  are  round  and  of  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  or  larger  *,  thefe  do  not  ripen 
till  the  fecond  Year.  All  the  Parts  of  the  Juniper  are  refmous  and  well  feented, 
but  the  Tree  though  frequent  in  all  Parts  of  Europe,  never  affords  any  of  itsRefm 
in  the  colder  Countries. 

The  other  Tree  which  produces  the  Sandarach,  call’d  the  Cedrus  baccifera , 
Cedrus  folio  Cupreffi  fruffu flavefeente ,  and  Oxy cedrus  Lycia  by  Dodonaus ,  is  a  frnall 
Shrub,  rarely  growing  to  more  than  feven  or  eight  Feet  high :  Its  Bark  is 
rough,  its  Stem  rarely  ftrait,  but  ufually  varioufly  contorted  :  Its  Twigs  very 
flexile,  and  its  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  Cyprus :  The  Flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Juniper,  but  they  grow  only  on  the  Summits  of  the  Branches  ;  the 
Berries  grow  or.  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Branches ;  they  are  of  the  Size  of 
Myrtle  Berries,  or  larger ;  they  are  roundifh,  but  have  fome  Prominences  on 
their  Surface  •,  they  are  green  at  firft,  but  afterwards  of  a  yellowifh  red  ;  and 
are  foft  when  ripe.  The  firft  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  are  unlike  the  others,  they 
are  of  the  Juniper  Leaf  Kind,  and  are  prickly,  the  others  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Cyprefs ;  the  whole  Shrub  is  feented  in  the  manner  of  the  Juniper,  but  more 
pleafantly.  It  grows  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  will  not  afford  any  Refin 
except  in  the  fame  hot  Countries  where  the  Juniper  does  :  It  is  there  wounded 
in  the  Trunk  and  larger  Branches  for  it,  and  what  is  produced  fo  is  mix’d  with 
that  of  the  Juniper. 

Sandarach,  on  a  chemical  Analyfis,  is  found  to  approach  very  much  to  the 
Nature  of  Maftic  :  Diftill’d  by  the  Retort  there  firft  comes  over  a  clear,  limpid,' 
and  colourlefs  Phlegm,  fomewhat  acid,  and  fmelling  very  ftrongly  of  Juniper, 
in  Quantity  about  an  Ounce  and  a  quarter  from  the  Pound  ;  then  about  a  third 
Part  of  that  Quantity  of  a  reddifh  Phlegm,  partly  of  an  acid  and  partly  of  an 
urinous  Tafte  i  then  a  thin  pellucid  reddifh  Oil,  equal  to  half  the  Weight  of 
the  Refin  ;  and  after  that  a  third  Part  of  that  Quantity  of  a  thicker  Oil  of  the 
Confidence  of  Honey.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is  very  frnall  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  is  reduced  to  a  yet  fmaller  Portion  by  calcining  for  fome  Hours  in  an 
open  Fire ;  after  which  about  two  Grains  from  the  Pound  of  Refin  may  be 
obtained  by  Lixiviation,  of  a  fix’d  Salt,  but  this  not  of  the  alkaline  but  of  the 
Sal Salfus  Kind. 

As  Sandarach  agrees  much  with  Maftic  on  Analyfis,  fo  it  does  alfo  in  its 
Virtues.  It  is  good  in  Diarrhoeas,  and  in  Haemorrhages:  Its  Dofe  is  from 
ten  Grains  to  half  a  Dram  :  It  is  alfo  fometimes  preferibed  in  Gonorrhoeas,  and 
the  Fluor  Albus ,  but  at  prefent  it  is  much  difufed  in  Medicine.  It  is  however 
much  ufied  by  our  Writing-Mafters,  and  others,  who  are  curious  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  Pen  ;  they  make  a  Powder  of  it  which  they  call  Pounce,  and  which  being 
rub’d  on  the  Paper  makes  it  lefs  apt  to  imbibe  the  Ink,  and  therefore  leaves  the 
out  Line  ftruck  by  the  Pen  more  precife,  fharp,  and  determinate.  The 
Varnifh-makers  alfo  ufe  it,  they  make  a  kind  of  liquid  Varnifh  of  it,  by  diffolv- 
ing  it  in  Oil.  of  Turpentine,  or  Linfeed,  or  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Resina  Heder.®, 

Ivy  Refin . 

This  is  one  of  the  Refins  of  the  Shops,  which  have  the  Fortune  to  be, 
though  very  improperly,  call’d  Gums ;  it  is  inflammable,  and  foluble 
only  in  oily  or  fpirituoirs  Menftruums,  which  are  the  incommunicable  Pro¬ 
perties  of  a  Refin,  and  cannot  belong  to  a  Gum.  The  Ivy  Refin,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  call’d  Gum  Ivy,  is  a  very  hard  and  compadt  Body  :  We  meet  with 
it  in  Malles  of  various  Sizes,  which  are  ufually  however  only  fingle  Drops, 
larger  or  fmaller  according  to  the  Time  they  had  been  in  forming  on  the  Shrub  \ 
fome  of  them  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Chefnut,  or  larger,  but  the  Generality  are 
much  fmaller  ;  and  much  of  it  is  in  Pieces,  the  largeft  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  Pea.  It' is  moderately  heavy,  its  Colour  is  a  dufky  brown,  with  an 
obfcure  Call:  of  a  ferrugineous  Reddiffinefs  in  it  on  the  Surface  ;  it  is  fomewhat 
pellucid  in  fmall  Pieces  and  is  much  redder  when  broken  than  it  appears  ex¬ 
ternally,  but  generally  it  is  variegated  more  or  lefs  throughout  with  the  rult 
Colour:  Its  Tafte  is  fomewhat  acid,  fub-aftringent,  and  aromatic,  but  with  a 
peculiar  Flavour  that  diftinguilhes  it  from  that  of  all  other  Refins,  and 
is  not  very  agreeable  :  It  has  fcarce  any  Smell  except  when  burnt,  but  it  readily 
takes  Fire  on  holding  it  to  a  Candle,  and  burns  a  long  Time  with  a  bright  and> 
ftrong  Flame,  and  with  a  Smell  like  that  of  Frankincenfe. 

We  have  it  from  Perfia,  and  fome  other  of  the  hot  Countries,  but  no 
where  except  in  thefe,  though  the  Plant  which  produces  it  is  common  enough 
every  where. 

This  Plant  or  Shrub  is  one  of  the  Penlandria  Monogynia  of  Linnxus,  and  one 
of  the  Arbor e s  fruttu  umbilicato  minor  e,  five  baccifera  umbilical a  of  Mr.  Ray :  And 
is  well  known  under  the  Name  of  the  common  Ivy.  It  runs  up  Trees  and  old 
Walls  with  us,  and  in  all  Parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Eajl  ;  but  though  in 
the  warm  Countries  it  yields  a  vaft  Quantity  of  this  Refin,  yet  it  has  been 
affirm’d,  that  with  us  it  never  yields  any  ;  this  however  is  going  too  far.  Mr. 
Ray  mentions  fome  of  it  having  been  found  on  Ivies  in  Worcefierjhire .  John 
Bauhine  mentions  his  having  feen  Refin  on  the  Ivies  about  Geneva ;  and  Pomet 
tells  us,  that  he  took  a  large  Mafs  from  an  Ivy  at  Montpelier  ;  thefe  however  are 
only  Angular  Inftances  of  what  may  happen  •,  there  never  is  any  great  Quantity 
produced  with  us,  but  our  Shops  are  obliged  to  be  fupply’d  from  the  Eajl. 

The  Refina  Heder **>,  diftill’d  by  the  Retort,  yields  a  moderately  large  Portion 
of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  of  an  acid  Tafte,  and  of  a  refinous  Smell ;  after  this  a 
fmaller  Quantity  of  a  reddiffi  and  more  acid  Liquor;  and  after  this  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  an  alkaline  Liquor,  fo  ftrongly  fo  indeed  that  it  ferments  with 
Acids :  Then  comes  over  a  moderate  Proportion  of  a  limpid  yellowiffi  Oil ; 
then  a  larger  Quantity  of  a  reddifh  Oil,  of  a  thicker  Confiftence  but  yet  fluid, 
and  containing  fome  Portion  of  an  Acid.  The  Remainder  after  this  is  in  larger 
Quantity  than  that  from  moft  other  Refins,  it  is  a  black  Coal,  but  being 
calcin’d  in  an  open  Fire  it  becomes  reddiffi,  and  lofes  much  of  its  Weight  ; 
after  this  an  alkaline  Salt  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  Lixiviation,  in  the  Pro- 
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portion  of  about  four  Grains  from  the  Pound  of  Refin  ufed.  The  Quantity  of 
the  firft  clear  Liquor  is  near  two  Ounces  from  the  Pound,  that  of  the  fecond 
near  half  as  much,  and  that  of  the  third  very  fmall.  The  yellow  Oil  is  about 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  from  the  Pound,  the  reddifh  more  than  three  and  a  half. 
This  Analyfis  fhews  the  Rejina  Heder<e  to  be  very  different  from  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  the  other  Refins. 

The  antient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  this  Refin,  they  call'd  it  La- 
ehryma  Hedera ,  as  fome  alfo  do  to  this  Day.  It  is  laid  to  be  emollient  and 
detergent,  and  to  make  a  noble  Balfam  for  frefh  Wounds,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  in  Ufe  with  us  on  thefe  Occafions:  The  Perfians  efteem  it  much  as  an 
Aftringent. 


Natural  vegetable  Productions 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CLASS  the  THIRD. 
GUMS. 

TH  E  Bodies  of  this  Clafs,  if  we  were  to  allow  all  to  be  fo  which  are 
generally  received  as  fuch,  and  call'd  by  the  Name,  would  appear  very 
numerous  •,  but  on  a  ftritt  Enquiry,  the  far  greater  Part  of  them  appear  to  be 
properly  either  of  the  Gum  Refin,  or  of  the  abfolute  Refin  Clafs.  When  all  that 
are  thus  improperly  call’d  Gums  are  feparated  and  placed  in  their  proper  Claffes. 
The  Bodies  truly  belonging  to  this  are  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  Number  as  four,, 
thefe  are 

r.  Gum  Arabic.  3.  Gum  Tragacanth. 

2.  Gum  Senega.  4.  Manna. 

This  laft  has  been  imagined  a  honey  Dew  falling  on  the  Trees  which  afford 
it,  but  it  is  truly  an  Exudation  of  their  Juices,  and  is  a  genuine  Gum. 


GUMS  properly  fo  call’d. 

CHAPTER  L 

Gummi  Arabicum* 

Gum  Arabic, 

. 

GU  M  Arabic  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  folid  Gum,  brought  to  us  in  loofe 
Granules,  or  fingle  Drops,  but  thefe  of  a  very  confiderable  Size,  many 
of  them  larger  than  a  Wallnut,  though  fome  what  under  that  Size  is  the  more 
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ufual  Standard,  and  many  of  them  are  much  fmaller ;  they  are  frequently 
round  or  nearly  approaching  to  that  Figure,  often  Pear-fafhioned,  or  fomewhat 
oval  and  fmalleft  at  one  End,  fometimes  oblong  or  twilled,  and  of  many  other 
perfedtly  irregular  Figures :  And  great  Part  of  them  come  to  us  in  Fragments, 
Thefe  Globules  having  been  broken  into  two  or  three  Pieces ;  their  Surface  is 
wrinkled,  rough,  and  unequal,  their  Colour,  when  purell  of  all,  perfectly  iimpid 
and  watery.  At  other  Times  this  Gum  is  whitilh,  yellowifb,  or  brownifh  ;  though 
the  darker  Pieces  are  much  to  be  fufpedted  of  being  Adulterations,  the  Druggifts 
having  the  Art  fometimes  of  mixing  Gum  Senega,  which  is  darker  than  the  A- 
rabic,  and  fometimes  common  Plum  Tree  or  Cherry  Tree  Gum  when  very 
dry,  among  it.  Gum  Arabic  is,  when  purell,  extremely  pellucid,  and  indeed  in 
the  coarfeft  Pieces  it  is  very  much  fo ;  it  is  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough,  in  the 
manner  of  Tragacanth,  and  when  broken  is  extremely  bright  and  glittering, 
not  a  little  refembling  the  Surface  of  broken  Cryllal.  It  has  no  Smell  and 
lcarce  any  Tafte.  When  taken  into  the  Mouth  it  foftens  and  Hicks  to  the 
Teeth,  and  in  Time  wholly  dilTolves.  DilTolved  in  Water  it  gives  that  Fluid 
not  only  a  Thicknefs  but  a  great  Vifcidity. 

Gum  Arabic  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Place  whofe  Name  it  bears,  and  al- 
fo  from  Aigypt-  and  the  Coalts  of  Africa .  It  is  to  be  chofen  pale  coloured, 
hard  and  dry,  and  free  from  all  Admixtures  of  Foulnefs.  There  is  fome¬ 
times  met  with  among  the  Druggills,  a  coarfe,  foul,  and  brownilli  red  Kind 
of  Gum  Arabic  as  it  is  called,  not  in  loofe  Drops,  but  found  in  large  Malles. 
This  is  ufed  by  the  Artificers,  but  is  never  to  be  thought  of  for  medicinal 
Purpofes. 

Gum  Arabic  was  well  known  to  the  Ancients,  and  they  were  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  true  Origin.  Diofcorides  calls  it  Gummi  Acacia  Acantha ,  and 
Galen  Gummi  Thebaicum  \  others  have  called  it  Gummi  Babylonicum  and  Sara- 
cenicum ,  and  the  Generality  of  the  World  as  we  do,  Gummi  Arabicum.  No 
Body  ever  doubted  the  Theban  and  Egyptian  Gum  of  the  Ancients  was,  as  Di¬ 
ofcorides  calls  it,  the  Gum  of  the  Acacia  Tree,  but  it  has  been  much  doubted, 
whether  what  we  have  in  the  Shops  at  this  Time  be  the  fame  Gum  with  theirs, 
or  be  not  rather  the  Gum  of  Cherry  and  Plum  Trees.  This  is  a  Sufpicion 
however  very  idly  founded  :  We  know  our  Gum  Arabic  is  imported  from 
j Egypt  and  Africa ,  and  we  know  alfo  that  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  do  not 
grow  there.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  the  Acacia  Tree  grows  there  in  great 
Abundance  ♦,  and  as  Bellonius ,  Alpinus ,  and  others  who  have  been  there,  alfert, 
they  produce  at  this  Time  a  vail  Quantity  of  Gum.  We  may  alfo  add  by  way 
of  collateral  Proof  of  the  Genuinenefs  of  this  Drug,  that  we  often  meet  with 
Fruits  and  Spines  of  the  AEgpticm  Acacia  in  the  Chefts  of  Gum  Arabic  brought 
over  to  us. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Gum  Arabic  is  one  of  the  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia  of  Linnaus^  and  one  of  the  Arbores  filiquofa  floribus  difformibus  five  papi- 
lionaceis  of  Ray .  It  is  defcribed  by  C.  Bauhine  under  the  Name  of  Acacia  folio 
Sccrpioidis  leguminofe ,  and  by  others  Acacia  vera>  and  Acacia  AEgyptia  floribus 
luteis.  It  is  a  large  and  fpreading  Tree  :  Its  Trunk  grows  to  a  Foot  or  more 
in  Diameter.  It  is  armed  on  the  Branches  with  very  large  and  Iharp  Thorns. 
The  Leaves  are  pinnated,  and  two  Inches  long  *,  the  Flowers  yellow,  of  the 
Shape  of  the  Pea-Bloffom,  and  they  Hand  in  Clutters*  The  Fruit  is  a  Pod 
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in  Shape  like  that  of  a  Lupine,  four  or  five  Inches  long.  It  contains  fix,  eight, 
or  more  Seeds,  and  fwells  out  into  a  confiderable  Breadth  in  the  Parts  where 
they  are  lodged  j  but  in  the  intermediate  Spaces  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  feverai 
Seeds  look  as  if  only  threaded  on  a  large  Packthread. 

The  Seeds  are  of  an  oval  Figure,  flatted,  and  hard  ;  the  Tree  is  obferved 
to  be  particularly  plentiful  about  Cairo  by  Lippi. 

The  /Egyptians  bruife  the  Pods  and  Seeds  of  this  Tree  while  yet  young 
and  tender,  and  exprefs  from  them  a  Juice,  which  when  infpi  Bated  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner,  is  the  Acacia  of  the  Shops,  to  be  treated  of  in  its  Place.  The 
Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  the  Tree  naturally  cracks  in  feverai 
Places,  and  from  thefe  Cracks  there  ifliies  a  thick  Liquor,  which  hangs  in 
larger  or  fmaller  Drops  on  them,  as  we  lee  the  Gum  on  our  Plum  and  Cher¬ 
ry  Trees  do.  This  hardens  in  the  Air,  and  becomes  what  we  call  Gum  Ara¬ 
bic,  The  Generality  of  this  forms  itfelf  into  roundifh  Maflfes,  but  fome  of  it 
runs  out  into  long  and  (lender  Portions,  which  are  often  t willed  and  curled 
fo  as  to  referable  Worms  and  Caterpillars :  This  was  what  the  Ancients  called 
vermicular  Gum  Arabic,  and  efleemed  greatly  more  than  the  other,  though 
the  Difference  in  reality  is  nothing. 

A  Pound  of  Gum  Arabic,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  firffc  nearly  two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  an  infipid  and  fcentlefs  Phlegm,  then  fomewhat  more  than  five  Ounces 
of  an  acid  Liquor  of  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  after  this  pear  an  Ounce  of  an  uri¬ 
nous  or  alkaline  Liquor,  and  finally  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Ounce  of  an 
Oil,  partly  thin  and  fluid,  and  partly  thick  as  Butter.  The  Remainder  in 
the  Retort  is  a  black  Coal,  weighing  near  four  Ounces.  This  calcined  in  an 
open  Fire  and  lixiviated,  yields  near  two  Drams  of  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt. 

Gum  Arabic  being  truly  and  fimply  a  Gum,  and  having  nothing  of  the  refinous 
Kind,  is  perfedlly  foluble  in  Water,  not  at  all  in  Oil  or  Spirit  of  Wine.  In 
the  Fire  it  does  not  flame  at  all,  but  burns  to  a  black  Coal. 

It  is  of  very  frequent  Ufe  in  Medicine :  It  obtunds  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours,  and  infpifiates  them  when  too  thin.  It  is  found  of  great  Ufe  in 
Stranguries,  in  Coughs,  and  in  Spittings  of  Blood.  Its  Dofe  is  from  a  Scru¬ 
ple  to  a  Dram  or  more  in  Solution.  Where  fharp  Humours  have  abraded 
the  Mucus  of  the  Stomach,  Inteftines,  Bladder,  or  Urethra,  it  is  found  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  Pain,  and  effe&ually  fupply  a  Sort  of  Mucus  from  its  own 
mucilaginous  Parts.  It  is  very  commonly  given  in  Solution  in  Barley  Water* 
and  Emulfions,  and  it  may  be  adminiftered  in  Powder  in  Boluffes  :  The 
ready  Way  of  reducing  it  to  Powder  is  to  let  the  Mortar  and  Peflle  be  a 
little  warmed. 

It  is  belide  its  Ufe  in  extemporaneous  Prefcription,  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Theriaca,  Mithridate,  and  many  other  of  the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Gummi  Senega, 

Gum  Senica. 

GU  M  Senica,  or  Senega,  as  it  is  varioufly  written,  is  a  Gum  extreme¬ 
ly  refembling  Gum  Arabic.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  loofe  or  Angle 
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Drops,  but  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Gum  Arabic  ufually  are- 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  them  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Fgg,  and 
fometimes  they  are  much  larger  ;  they  are  ufually  of  a  roundifh  or  oval 
Form  *,  their  Surface  is  very  rough  or  wrinkled,  and  apppears  much  lefs  bright 
than  the  inner  Subftance  where  the  Maffes  are  broken.  It  is  very  hard,  but 
not  tough,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  an  extremely  fine  and  even  Texture. 
When  broken  it  is  found  to  be  mod  frequently  of  a  pale  brown  Colour,  but 
like  the  Gum  Arabic  it  is  fometimes  yellowifh,  fometimes  reddifh,  and  fome¬ 
times  whitifh.  Thefe  laft  Pieces,  and  not  unfrequently  fome  of  the  others  too  are 
broken  into  fmaller  Fragments,  and  mixed  among  the  Gum  Arabic  by  our 
Druggifls.  The  Fraud  however  is  of  very  little  Confequence,  both  being  of 
the  fame  Nature  and  Virtues.  Gum  Senega  has  no  Smell,  and  fcarce  any 
Tafte •,  it  melts  in  the  Mouth  in  the  Manner  of  Gum  Arabic,  that  is  ve¬ 
ry  (lowly  ;  but  in  fine,  perfectly  ;  and  it  eafily  difiolves  in  Water,  but  not  in 
Oils  or  Spirits. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Cquntry  through  which  the  River  Senega  runs, 
and  is  collected  there  in  vaft  Quantities  by  the  Negroes ,  partly  to  be  exported 
as  Merchandize,  and  partly  for  their  own  Ufe.  They  diffolve  it  in  Milk,  and 
in  that  State  make  it  a  principal  Ingredient  in  many  of  their  Difhes,  and  often 
feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

We  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Tree,  which  produces  this  Gum,  but 
from  its  Refemblance  to  Gum  Arabic,  and  from  its  having  often  the  Thorns 
and  Fragments  of  the  Pods  of  a  Tree  of  the  Acacia  Kind  mixed  among  it, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  fome  Species  of  that  Tree  affords  it. 

Its  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gum  Arabic  ;  but  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  ufed  in  Medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with  the  Gum  Arabic  ;  the  Dyers 
and  other  Artificers  confume  the  great  Quantities  of  it  that  are  annually 
imported  here. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Gummi  Tragacantha, 

Gum  Tragacanth. 


U  M  Tragacanth,  or  as  it  is  ufually  fpoken,  Gum  Adragant,  or  Gum 
V  T  Dragon  is  a  genuine  Gum  of  a  very  fingular  Nature.  It  is  brought  to 
us  ufually  in  long  and  Gender  Pieces  of  a  flatted  Figure,  more  or  lefs,  and 
thefe  not  ftrait,  or  rarely  fo  j  but  commonly  twilled  and  contorted  various 
Ways,  fo  as  to  refemble  Worms.  We  fometimes  meet  with  it  like  the  other 
vegetable  Exfudatious  in  roundifh  Drops,  but  thefe  are  much  more  rare.  It  is 
moderately  heavy,  of  a  firm  Confiftence,  and  properly  fpeaking,  very  tough 
rather  than  hard,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  powder,  unlefs  firft  carefully 
dried,  and  the  Mortar  and  Peftle  kept  warm.  Its  natural  Colour  is  a  pale 
whitifh,  and  in  the  cleaned:  Pieces  it  is  fomewhat  tranfparent.  It  is  often 
however  met  with  tinged,  brownifh,  and  of  other  Colours,  and  more  opake. 
It  has  no  Smell,  and  very  little  Tafte,  but  what  it  has  is  difagreeable.  Taken 
into  the  Mouth  it  does  not  grow  clammy,  and  flick  to  the  Teeth,  as  the 
Gum  Arabic  does,  but  melts  into  a  Kind  of  very  foft  Mucilage.  It  difiolves 
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in  Water  but  (lowly,  and  communicates  its  mucilaginous  Quality  to  a  great 
Quantity  of  that  Fluid.  It  is  by  no  means  foluble  in  oily  or  fpirituous  Liquors, 
nor  is  at  all  inflammable.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Ifland  of  Crete ,  and 
from  feveral  Parts  of  Afia.  It  is  to  be  chofen  in  long  twifted  Pieces,  of  a 
whitifh  Colour,  very  clear,  and  free  from  all  other  Colours  j  the  brown,  and 
particularly  the  black  are  wholly  to  be  reje&ed.  There  is  no  Lofs  in  thefe 
however  to  the  Druggifts  ;  for  the  Artificers  of  various  Kinds  who  ufe  this 
Gum  are  ready  to  buy  the  dirtied  of  it,  as  ferving  their  Purpofes  as  well,  at 
a  fomewhat  fmaller  Price. 

The  Shrub  which  produces  the  Gum  Tragacanth,  is  one  of  the  Diaddphia 
Decandria  of  Linnaus,  and  one  of  the  frutices  fliquofe  jloribus  difformibus  five 
papilionaceis  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the 
Name  of  ‘Tragacantha,  and  Tragacantha  Cretica  Incana ,  fore  parvoy  lineis  purpu- 
reis  Jlriato.  Its  Root  is  very  long  and  woody,  and  of  a  brown  Colour.  Its 
Trunk  rarely  exceeds  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs,  and  grows  to  about  three  Feet 
in  Height.  It  is  divided  into  a  vaft  Number  of  Branches,  which  are  befet 
with  very  long  and  (harp  Prickles  of  a  whitilh  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated,  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour.  Its  Flowers  are  fmall,  papilionaceous, 
and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  ftreaked  with  Purple  *,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Pods  which  are  whitifh  and  hoary,  and  contain  each  feveral  Seeds  of  a  Kid¬ 
ney-like  Shape.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Crete ,.  and  other  of  the  adjoining 
Places.  It  naturally  exfudates  a  great  Quantity  of  the  Gum  from  its  Trunk 
and  larger  Branches ;  but  the  Natives  enlarge  their  Crop  of  it  by  wounding 
the  moft  flourilhing  Shrubs  in  feveral  Places. 

The  Month  of  July  is  the  Time  when  the  Shrub  moft  abounds  in  Gum  ; 
at  this  Seafon,  if  a  Branch  of  it  be  cut  through,  all  the  Pores  of  the  Wood 
will  be  found  full  of  it,  and  foon  after  it  makes  its  Way  out  at  every  Aper¬ 
ture  if  confined. 

Tragacanth,  on  a  chemical  Analyfis,  is  found  to  yield  the  fame  Sort  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  with  Gum  Arabic,  though  not  in  the  fame  Proportion. 

A  Pound  of  this  Gum,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  about  two  Ounces  of  a 
limpid  Phlegm  without  Tafte  or  Smell  ;  after  this  comes  over  a  reddilh  Phlegm, 
of  an  empyreumatic  Smell,  of  an  acid  Tafte,  mixed  with  a  Bitternefs  fome¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Kernel  of  the  Peach  ;  of  this  there  is  near  five  Ounces ; 
after  this  comes  a  brownilh  or  fomewhat  reddilh  Liquor,  partly  acid,  and  partly 
alkaline  and  urinous  ;  its  Quantity  about  five  Drams  and  a  half ;  and  after  this 
about  the  fame  Quantity  of  Oil  partly  thin  and  limpid,  partly  thick  and  opake. 
The  remaining  Matter  in  the  Retort  is  then  a  black  Coal  of  about  four  Oun¬ 
ces  in  Weight  i  this  may  be,  by  Calcination  in  an  open  Fire,  reduced  to  about 
an  eighth  Part  of  its  Weight,  and  is  then  in  Form  of  yellowifh  Allies  j  and 
thefe  lixiviated  in  the  common  Way,  will  yield  near  four  Scruples  of  a  fixed 
alkaline  Salt. 

Tragacanth  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Gum  Arabic,  but  in  a  greater  De¬ 
gree.  It  greatly  inlpiftates  and  obtunds  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and 
is  therefore  found  of  vaft  Service  in  inveterate  Coughs  and  other  Diforders  of 
the  Bread,  arifing  from  an  acrid  Phlegm,  and  in  Stranguries,  Heat  of  Urine, 
and  all  other  Complaints  of  that  Kind.  It  is  ufually  given  in  the  compound 
'  Powder,  called  the  Species  Diatragacanthi  frigid#^  rarely  alone.  It  is  alfo  by 
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fome  e fteemed  a  very  great  external  Remedy  for  Wounds,  and  is  in  this  Seni'e 
made  an  Ingredient  in  fome  fympathetic  Powders,  with  Vitriol  and  other 
things.  It  is  by  fome  recommended  alone,  in  Form  of  Powder  or  ftrong 
Mucilage  for  Cracks  and  Chaps  of  the  Nipples  in  Women.  But  it  is  found 
by  Experience  to  be  a  very  troublefome  Application  in  thofe  Cafes,  and  to 
do  more  Harm  than  Good,  as  it  dries  by  the  Heat  of  the  Part,  it  draws  the 
Lips  of  the  Wounds  farther  afunder  than  before. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Manna. 

MANNA  being  the  concreted  Juice  of  a  Vegetable  naturally  exfu- 
dating  from  it;  foluble  in  Water,  and  not  inflammable,  has  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Characters  of  the  Gum  Clafs,  and  is  properly  and  truly  a  Gum,  though 
it  want  that  vifcous  Quality  which  many  have  without  Foundation  fuppofed  ef- 
fential  to  thefe  Bodies. 

The  Manna  of  the  Shops  is  a  Honey-like  Juice,  naturally  concreted  into 
a  dry  and  folid  Form  :  It  is  brought  to  us  fometimes  in  fmall  Granules  or 
Drops  of  an  irregular  Figure,  roundifh,  oblong,  crooked,  and  fometimes  con¬ 
torted  ;  and  much  of  it  in  long  and  flattifh  or  cylindric  Mafles  of  a  various  Size. 
It  is  confiderably  heavy,  but  of  a  lax  Texture,  and  very  friable,  though  of  a 
folid  Confidence.  It  is  feldom  fo  dry  but  it  adheres  more  or  lefs  to  the 
Fingers  in  handling.  Its  Colour  is  whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  ;  but  thefe 
Tinges  are  never  very  deep,  unlefs  the  Manna  has  been  kept  very  long,  in 
which  Cafe  it  fometimes  becomes  of  a  dufky,  ferrugineous,  or  deep  reddifh 
brown  Colour.  In  the  pureft  Pieces  it  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  naturally 
firm  and  dry,  but  if  ill  kept  or  expofed  to  the  Damps  of  the  Air,  it  by  De¬ 
grees  grows  clammy,  and  afterwards  lofes  its  Figure,  and  becomes  foft  as 
Honey.  It  has  no  very  remarkable  Smell,  but  its  Tafte  is  very  pleafant, 
having  the  Sweetnefs  of  Sugar,  and  with  it  a  Sharpnefs  that  renders  it  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable. 

There  is  great  Caution  and  Nicety  to  be  ufed  in  the  Choice  of  Manna,  no  Drug 
being  fo  fubjeCt  to  Decay,  or  to  be  adulterated.  It  fhould  be  chofen  whitifh, 
or  at  the  utrnofl  with  only  a  faint  Caft  of  yellow,  not  too  heavy,  in  regular 
dry  Granules,  or  in  moderately  long  Slr'ue  or  Flakes,  of  a  pleafant  Tafle,  and 
diffolving  wholly  in  the  Mouth,  not  leaving  a  farinaceous  Subfiance  behind 
it,  as  much  of  the  common  Manna  does,  which  has  been  adulterated  with  Ho¬ 
ney  and  Flower.  Such  as  is  blackifli  and  dirty  is  wholly  to  be  reje&ed,  as  al- 
fo  all  that  is  of  a  foft  and  Honey  like  Confiftence. 

The  Druggifts  have  inculcated  in  many  People  a  Notion  that  Manna  fhould 
be  moift  and  fat,  and  that  the  molt  vifcid,  damp,  and  clammy,  provided  it 
be  not  abfolutely  liquid,  is  belt.  This  anfwers  their  Purpofes  bell,  but  no  bo¬ 
dy  elfe  is  a  Gainer  by  it ;  This  is  at  bell  but  Manna  injured  by  a  damp  Air, 
often  it  is  fuch  as  has  been  damaged  and  got  wet  by  fome  Accident  in  the  Car¬ 
riage,  and  much  of  it  is  a  mere  Counterfeit  made  of  Honey,  Wheat  Flower, 
and  Sugar,  to  which  a  purgative  Virtue  has  been  given,  by  the  Addition  of  a 
fmall  Portion  of  Scammony.  Some  efteem  this  Sort  of  Manna  for  purging 
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more  brifkly  than  the  other  Kinds,  but  tis  plain  to  what  that  may  be  owing, 
and  how  badly  fuck  a  Purge  is  qualify’d  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  Manna. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  Flakes  of  Manna  two  Feet  or  more  in  Length, 
which  have  this  quick  purging  Virtue  alfo,  thefe  are  to  be  always  fufpetted  : 
They  are  in  general  the  Work  of  fbme  Jews  among  us,  who  have  the  Art  of 
boiling  up  the  word  Manna  of  our  Shops  with  Honey,  Flower,  and  Scammony, 
and  forming  it  into  this  fine  Refemblance  of  the  true  Manna.  We  meet  fome¬ 
times  alfo  with  large  Lumps  of  a  white  Manna,  of  an  irregular  Figure,  folid 
and  dry,  yet  crumbly  between  the  Fingers,  thefe  are  alfo  to  be  reje&ed  ;  they 
are  a  Mixture  of  the  fame  Kind,  not  form’d  into  thefe  artificial  Flakes.  An 
accuftomed  Palate  will  diftinguifh  all  thefe  counterfeit  Mannas  by  the  Tafte 
only,  fo  that  our  Druggifts  are  not  fo  often  deceived  as  they  deceive. 

Manna  is  brought  to  us  from  Calabria  and  Sicily  :  There  are  two  fomewhat 
different  Trees  which  produce  it,  but  both  of  the  fame  Genus  :  Both  of  the 
number  of  the  Polygania  Di*cia  of  Linnaus ,  and  of  the  Arbores  fruttu  per 
maturitatem  ficco  of  Ray:  And  both  Species  of  the  Fraxinus  or  Afh  Kind. 

The  one  of  thefe  is  defcribed  in  the  Hifi.  Lugd.  under  the  Name  of  Ornus> 
and  by  C.  Bauhine  under  that  of  Fraxinus  humilior  five  altera  Theophrafii  minor e 
et  tenmo're  folio.  This  Species  is  rather  a.  Variety  of  the  common  Afh  than  a 
diftind  Tree:  Its  Leaves  are  more  finely  ferrated  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Afh,  and  its  Branches  much  fuller  of  thofe  Knots  from  which  the  Leaves  arifc, 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Kind,  in  all  other  Refpeds  it  is  per fe<5tly  like  it. 

The  other  Manna  Afh  is  defcribed  by  the  fame  C.  Bauhine  under  the  Name 
of  Fraxinus  rotundicre  folio.  This  is  much  more  different  from  the  common 
Afh  than  the  former,  yet  feems  to  be  truly  alfo  no  more  than  a  Variety,  not  a 
diftindt  Species  of  it.  The  Leaves  of  this,  as  thofe  of  the  other,  are  pinnated 
in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  common  Afh,  but  in  this  the  Pinnx  are  fhorter 
and  rounder,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Pifiachia ,  and  Turpentine  Trees,  and 
like  them  having  one  half  of  the  Leaf,  and  that  always  the  inner  half,  fhorter 
or  reaching  a  lefs  Way  down  the  Pedicle  than  the  exterior  half. 

Thefe  two  Species,  or  Varieties  of  the  Afh,  equally  yield  the  true  Manna  in 
Calabria.  When  the  Heats  of  Summer  are  free  from  Rain,  the  Leaves,  and 
the  Trunks  and  Branches  of  both,  exfudate  a  white  Honey  Juice,  which  con¬ 
cretes  into  what  we  call  Manna  forming  itlelf  as  it  runs  j  and  according  to  its 
different  Quantity,  into  either  fmall  roundifh  Drops,  or  long  Flakes.  What 
flows  out  of  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  is  all  natural,  but  the  People  cut 
and  wound  the  Trunk  and  Branches  to  encreafe  the  Quantity  produced 
there  :  The  Italians  diftinguifh  the  two  Kinds  of  the  Manna  thus  produced,  call¬ 
ing  that  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  Leaves  Manna  defronde ,  and 
what  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  Manna  di  Corpo ,  and  Man¬ 
na  Forzata. 

The  Seafon  of  the  flowing  of  the  Manna  from  thefe  Trees  is  from  about  the 
twentieth  of  June  to  the  End  of  July,  during  this  Time  it  runs  from  the 
Wounds,  and  the  natural  Cracks  in  the  Bark,  from  Noon  till  Sun-fet,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Quantity  or  to  the  Size  of  the  Opening  :  It  concretes  from  a 
pellucid  Liquor  into  a  firm  white  Subftance  of  various  Shape  and  Size.  If  the 
Night  after  this  prove  rainy,  the  whole  Quantity  of  Manna  is  waffled  off  and 
loft',  if  itbefair  they  colieft  it  the  next  Morning  With  a  fort  of  wooden  Knives, 
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leaving  the  Apertures  of  the  Wounds  ready  open  far  the  difcharging  of  more. 
They  afterwards  fpread  it  out  on  Paper  in  the  Sun,  till  it  be  fo  dry  as  not  to 
ftick  to  the  Fingers,  in  which  State  it  is  fit  to  be  exported.  They  generally  let 
the  Trees  exfudate  as  much  as  they  will  of  the  Manna  naturally  during  this 
Seafon,  and  when  no  more  flows  by  that  means  they  cut  and  wound  them 
in  feveral  Places  to  the  Wood,  and  there  flows  out  a  vaft  Quantity  more  of 
the  Manna,  lefs  fine  indeed  than  the  former,  but  of  confiderable  Value  ;  they 
fuffer  this  to  run  down  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree  in  long  Streams,  and  even  to 
form  Mafifes  about  its  Bottom  ;  they  cut  the  condens’d  Matter  into  Flakes  of 
what  Length  they  pleafe,  and  feparating  the  Dirt  and  Filth  from  the  reft  at  the 
Bottom,  they  dry  all  in  the  Sun  for  Ufe.  The  Manna  in  very  large  and  long 
Flakes,  fo  much  efteem’d  by  fome  of  our  Apothecaries,  is  of  this  Kind  ;  for  the 
Juice  which  exfudates  naturally,  rarely  is  in  fuch  Quantity  from  any  one 
Opening  as  to  form  fuch  ;  this  is  therefore  of  the  Manna  Forzata  Kind,  and  is 
inferior  to  the  naturally  flowing  fort. 

The  fineft  Manna  of  all  is  that  which  oozes  naturally  out  of  the  Leaves, 
after  the  Seafon  of  collecting  the  common  Manna  is  over,  that  is  in  the  Month 
of  Augujl ;  at  this  Time  there  is  an  Exfudation  of  this  Honey  Juice  every  Day 
about  Noon,  which  ftands  in  little  round  Drops  like  Pearls  about  the  Ribs  of 
the  Leaves,  and  foon  drys  into  a  hard  white  friable  Matter.  The  Leaves  are 
fometimes  fo  loaded  with  this  Manna,  that  they  appear  quite  white  as  if 
cover’d  with  a  hoar  Froft.  The  Granules  of  this  are  perfectly  white,  round, 
and  not  larger  than  Grains  of  Millet  Seed.  This  was  once  much  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  the  Difficulty  of  collecting  it  has  now  render’d  it  unknown  in 
the  Shops. 

The  Calabrians  diftinguifh  alfo  the  Manna,  which  is  produced  by  Incifion 
from  thofe  Trees  which  have  before  yielded  a  great  deal  fpontaneoufly,  and 
that  procured  by  the  fame  means  from  fuch  as  had  not  yielded  any  before  ;  this 
laft  they  prefer  greatly  to  the  former,  as  it  approaches  more  to  the  Nature  of 
that  which  flows  from  the  Trees  fpontaneoufly. 

The  finedarge  flaky  Manna  which  is  hollow  within,  and  of  a  clean  white  Colour, 
and  which  is  fometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  met  with  in  our  Shops,  is 
a  very  clean  and  valuable  Kind  •,  the  Calabrians  however  ufe  a  little  Artifice 
to  procure  it  in  this  Form  :  When  they  have  made  a  Wound  in  a  good  Part 
of  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree,  they  ftick  into  it  a  long  (lender  Twig  of  fome  Tree 
whofe  Wood  is  firm  in  the  fmalleft  Shoots;  this  they  place  in  a  depending 
Situation,  and  the  Juice  which  exfudates  from  the  Wound  naturally  runs  along 
this  Stick  till  it  has  cover’d  it  all  over ;  then  the  Coat  of  Manna  is  rendered 
more  and  more  thick  as  more  of  it  flows  from  the  Tree,  and  when  the  whole 
is  as  thick  as  they  defire,  they  feparate  it  from  the  Tree  and  pull  out  the  Stick 
from  within,  after  which  they  dry  it  carefully.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
thefe  long,  hollow,  and  clear  Pieces  of  Manna,  from  the  yellowifh,  coarfer, 
and  flat  ones,  which  are  either  fuch  as  have  run  from  the  Wounds  down  the 
Bark  of  the  Tree,  after  the  firft  and  fineft  Crop  of  Manna  is  over,  or  they  are 
fuch  as  have  b^en  made  by  Art. 

Manna,  diftill’d  in  a  Balneum  Vaporis ,  '  yields  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  limpid 
Phlegm,  infipid  and  without  Smell :  A  Pound  of  good  Manna  moderately  dry 
yields  near  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  this.  The  remaining  Mafs  taken  out  of  the 
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Veffel  and  powder’d,  being  diftilld  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  about  half  an  Ounce 
bf  a  limpid  but  manifeftly  acid  Liquor  *,  after  this  comes  over  a  reddilh  empy- 
reumatic  Liquor,  partly  acid  and  partly  urinous,  in  Quantity  between  four  and 
five  Ounces  •,  then  an  Ounce  of  a  very  fine  and  thin  Oil  of  a  reddilh  Colour, 
and  about  an  Ounce  and  a  quarter  of  a  thicker  Oil,  concreting  into  Lumps  of 
a  refinous  Appearance.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is  then  a  black  Coal, 
weighing  fomewhat  more  than  three  Ounces,  of  a  compact  Texture*  and  defti- 
tute  of  Sweetnefs  •,  this  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  will  be  reduced  to  about  three 
Drams,  and  from  this  a  Dram  of  a  fix’d  alkaline  Salt  may  be  extra&ed  by 
Lixiviation. 

The  Antients  were  well  acquainted  with  Manna :  Dio/corides  tells  us  that  it 
purges  crude  Humors  off  by  Stool,  but  Galen  feems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
its  cathartic  Quality.  The  Arabians ,  and  the  modern  Greeks ,  were  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  Virtues,  and  all  celebrate  it  with  great  Encomiums  as  a  gentle  and 
mild  Cathartic.  It  is  at  prefent  in  great  Efteem  in  the  fame  Intention :  It  is  the 
mildeft  of  all  Purges,  and  the  fafeft ;  it  may  be  given  to  Children,  to  Women 
with  Child,  and  to  People  of  the  raoft  tender  Conftitutions,  with  perfedt  Safety  ; 
and  it  never  fails  gently  to  move  the  Bowels,  and  carries  off  the  thick  vifcid 
Foulnelfes  from  them.  Its  Dofe  is  from  two  Drams  to  an  Ounce  or  more, 
and  it  is  moft  conveniently  given  in  Solution  :  When  required  to  work  more 
brilkly  than  it  naturally  would,  it  may  be  'quicken’d  with  an  Addition  of 
Glauber's  Salt. 

The  Alh  is  not  the  only  Tree  that  exfudates  Manna.  In  the  French  Shops 
there  is  often  met  with  a  Manna  produced  from  the  Larix  or  Larch  Tree,  they 
call  this  Brianfon  Manna  from  the  Place  it  is  brought  from :  It  is  always  in 
Form  of  fmall  Granules  ;  of  a  roundilh  Figure  generally,  though  fometimes 
oblong  and  crooked  :  The  ufual  Size  of  the  Globules  is  that  of  a  Coriander 
Seed  •,  it  is  white,  dry,  and  not  over  heavy,  it  has  the  true  Tafte  of  Manna, 
fweet,  but  with  a  Mixture  of  the  acid,  but  with  this  it  has  fomewhat  of  the 
Refinous  or  Turpentine  Flavour  of  the  Tree  ;  it  is  found  to  purge  lefs  than  the 
Calabrian  Manna,  and  is  for  that  Reafon  lefs  efteem’d. 

The  Tree  which  produces  this  is  one  of  the  Monacia  Monodelphia  of  Linnaeus, 
and  of  the  Arbores  fru5lu  a  fiore  remcto  cornifer#  of  Ray :  Of  as  different  a  Genus 
from  the  Afh  as  well  can  be.  And  is  defcribed  by  Authors  under  the  Name  of 
th  Larix  vulgaris,  or  Larix  folio  deciduo ,  being  the  very  Tree  which  yields  us 
the  Venice  Turpentine.  From  the  latter  End  of  June  till  the  End  of  Augujl  this 
kind  of  Manna  exfudates  naturally  from  the  Leaves,  not  from  the  Trunk  or 
Branches  of  the  Larix  :  If  there  happen  Rains  it  is  wholly  diffolved  and  wafhed 
away,  but  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry  the  Peafants  cut  off  the  Branches,  and  lay 
them  in  the  Sun  till  the  Manna  on  the  Leaves  is  dry’d,  when  they  feparate  it  *, 
but  this  is  very  difficultly  done,  and  the  Quantity  procur’d  at  befl  is  not  great : 
Some  have  pretended  that  this  Manna  was  not  an  Exfudation  of  the  Larch 
Tree,  but  a  Dew  falling  from  the  Air  and  concreting  on  the  Leaves  of  it*,  but 
Lobel  difprov’d  this,  by  keeping  fome  frefh  cut  Boughs  of  the  Larix  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar  at  this  Seafon,  which,  after  a  Night,  produced  in  this  clofe  Place  Manna 
like  the  others  on  their  Leaves. 

Our  very  Black  Thorn,'  or  Sloe  Tree,  fometimes  yield  a  true  Manna  from 
the  Ribs  of  the  Leaves  in  Autumn  :  I  have  met  with  this  in  feveral  Parts  of 
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England, ,  but  ft  is  in  very  fmall  Quantity,  though  the  Tafte  difcovers  it  to  be 
true  Manna  in  all  Refpe&s. 

There  is  yet  however  another  Kind  of  Manna  to  be  mentioned,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  Shrub  very  different  from  all  thefe,  and  that  in  fuch  Quantities 
as  to  be  in  common  Ufe  in  the  Part  of  the  World  where  it  is  found  :  This 
is  the  Manna  Perfica  call’d  alfo  Tereniabin  and  Trungilien.  This  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  the  Brian  f  on  Manna  in  Figure,  being  naturally  form’d  into  little  roundifh 
Granules  of  the  Size  of  a  Coriander  Seed,  and  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown 
Colour  *,  thefe  are  light  and  tolerably  hard,  and  dry  when  well  kept,  but  they 
are  ufually  made  up  into  Maffes  by  the  People  who  colledl  them,  in  which 
their  Careleffnefs  leaves  alfo  feveral  Fragments  of  the  Leaves,  Spines,  and  Bark 
of  the  Plant.  It  is  of  the  fame  fweet  Tafte  with  the  Calabrian  Manna,  and 
when  diffolv’d  and  purify’d  from  its  accidental  Foulnefles,  is  found  to  purge 
as  well  in  about  the  fame  Dofe.  The  EaJlern  People  often  give  indeed  three 
Ounces  of  it  for  a  Dofe,  diffolving  it  in  Water  and  throwing  away  the  Faeces  ; 
but  then  thefe  Faeces,  which  confift  of  the  Parts  of  the  Plant  and  other  Foul- 
neffes,  often  are  more  than  half  the  Weight  of  the  whole.  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  Perfian  Manna  is  the  Tereniabin  rtientioned  by  Serapio  and  Avi- 
cenna ,  and  which  they  fuppofed  fell  in  manner  of  a  Dew  upon  certain  thorny 
Shrubs.  This  Manna  is  however  in  Reality  no  more  a  Dew  than  the  other 
Kinds,  but  is  like  them  exfudated  from  the  Shrub  on  which  it  is  found,  and 
is  truly  its  concreted  Juice. 

The  Shrub  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Diadelphia  Decandria  of  Lin- 
naus,  and  of  the  Arbores  Siliquofie  floribus  dijformibus  five  papilionaceis  of  Ray. 
It  is  defcribed  by  Rawwolfi  and  others,  under  the  Name  of  Alhagi  Mauro- 
rum ,  and  by  Co. /par  Bauhine  under  that  of  Genifia  Spartium  fpinofumfoliis  Poly- 
goni.  It  is  a  fmall  Shrub,  rarely  growing  to  more  than  four  or  five  Feet 
high:  Its  Root  is  long  and  goes  deep  into  the  Earth:  Its  Stem  fmall  and 
(lender,  but  varioufly  branched,  and  arm’d  with  a  vaft  number  of  fine  and 
extremely  fharp  Prickles  of  an  Inch  long :  Its  Leaves  are  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  common  knot  Grafs,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad  ;  they  are  of  a  blueifh  green  Colour,  and  grow  one  at  the  Bafe  of  every 
Spine  :  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  purplifh  Colour:  The  Pods 
which  fucceed  thefe  are  near  an  Inch  long,  cylindric  and  crooked,  and  fwel- 
ling  out  in  feveral  Places  which  mark  where  the  Seeds  are  depofited ;  thefe 
are  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  of  an  oval  or  kidney  like  Figure.  The  Leaves, 
Fruit,  and  every  Part  of  this  Shrub,  are  of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  though  its 
exfudated  Juice  in  the  manner  of  the  other  Manna  is  purging. 

It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  AEgypt,  Armenia ,  Georgia ,  and  Perfia ,  and 
in  fome  of  the  Iflands  of  the  AEgean  Sea ;  and  Lippi  fays,  that  in  AEgypt  it 
fometimes  naturally  yields  a  red  aftringent  Refin  like  the  Sanguis  Draconis ; 
this  is  no  more  wonderful  in  refpedt  to  its  producing  alfo  a  kind  of  Manna, 
than  that  of  Brian fon  Kind  fhould  be  produced  from  the  fame  Tree  that 
^yields  the  Venice  Turpentine. 

The  Perfian  Manna  is  found,  in  the  hotteft  Months  of  the  Year,  Hand¬ 
ing  in  Drops  upon  the  Leaves  and  Branches  of  this  Shrub,  where  it  by  Degree* 
hardens  into  a  proper  Confiftence,  and  is  gather’d  by  the  People  on  the  Spot, 
and  fold  all  over  the  Eajl  at  no  inconfiderable  Price. 
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Thefe  are  the  Subftances  at  this  Time  underftood  in  the  Shops  under  the 
Name  of  Manna,  but  the  Word  has  had  many  other  very  different  Senfe*. 
The  Hebrews ,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Manna  of  the  Aihagi ,  laft  de- 
fcribed,  which  was  round  and  like  Coriander  Seed,  and  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  and 
which  they  call’d  Man ,  (as  we  find  in  the  earjieft  Works  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  that  Language,)  when  they  found  a  miraculous  Food  in  tho_ 
Defert,  which  was  alfo  round,  fweet,  and  of  the  Bignefs  of  Coriander  Seed, 
did  not  fcruple  to  call  it  Man  or  Manna,  as  it  fo  much  refembled  that  Sub- 
fiance  :  Their  Exclamation  Man  hu  on  the  feeing  it,  not  having  been  meant  to 
exprefs,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppos’d,  hVhat  is  this  ?  but,  This  is  Man  or  Manna.  This 
was  a  Conje&ure  the  more  natural  to  them,  as  they  faw  plainly  enough 
that  this  descended  from  the  Heavens  in  Form  of  a  Dew,  and  concreted  into 
the  Globules  they  faw  it  in  *,  and  the  received  Opinion  of  that  Time  was,  that 
the  Oriental  Manna  was  form’d  in  the  fame  manner,  none  fuppofing  in  thofe 
early  Times  that  it  was  the  natural  Juice  of  the  Shrub  it  was  found  upon,  but 
every  Body  imagining  that  it  was  a  Dew  from  the  Clouds  concreted  on  the 
Plant, 

Mofes  did  not  determine  the  Queftion  for  them,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
a  kind  of  Manna  ;  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  lent  for 
their  Support,  and  to  inftruCt  them  in  what  manner  they  were  to  gather  it. 

It  is  however  evident  enough  that  this  was  not  Manna,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
Nature,  becaufe  it  melted  away  as  the  Sun  grew  hot,  whereas  the  Manna 
hardens  inftead  of  diffolving  in  that  Heat. 

The  antient  Greeks  ufed  the  Word  Manna  alfo  in  a  Senfe  very  different  from 
both  thefe,  they  call’d  the  little  Fragments  of  Frankincenfe  broke  from  the 
larger  Pieces  in  the  Carriage,  or  otherwife,  by  this  Name ;  and  the  Manna  which 
was  at  the  fame  Time  very  familiarly  known  among  them,  they  call’d  Hrofomeli 
Aerotneli ,  and  EUomeli ;  and  finally  the  botanical  Writers  have  given  the  Name  to  a 
kind  of  Grafs,  which  they  call  Gramen  daftyloides  efculentum ,  and  Gramen  Manna. 

The  very  oldeft  of  the  Greek  Writers  were  accquainted  with  Manna,  they 
efteem’d  it  a  kind  of  Honey  from  its  Sweetnefs,  and  imagined  to  be  form’d 
in  the  Air  and  lodged  on  the  Leaves  and  Branches  of  Trees,  for  they  had  no 
Notion  of  its  being  exfudated  from  them  *,  they  therefore  call’d  it  Mel  Aeriuw. 
Arifiotle  mentions  it  as  a  Concretion  from  the  Air,  and  imagines  that  the  Bees 
form’d  their  Honey  of  it:  And  he  tells  us  in  another  Part  of  his  Works,  that  in 
Cappadocia  Honey  was  often  found  where  there  were  no  Combs,  and  in  his 
Defcription  of  this  Subftance  found  on  Trees,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  he  means  Manna.  Theophrajlus  celebrates  the  Oak  in  particular,  for 
having  found  it,  on  its  Leaves  in  greater  abundance  than  on  thofe  of  any  other 
Tree  :  He  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of  what  he  calls  Honey; 
one,  he  fays,  was  the  common  Kind  which  the  Bees  furnifti  us  with,  extracting 
it  out  of  the  Flowers  of  Plants  ;  a  fecond  he  tells  us  was  form’d  from  the  Air, 
by  the  Sun’s  condenfing  certain  Exhalations  from  the  Earth,  this  he  fays  was 
principally  found  in  Autumn,  and  this  was  plainly  our  Manna :  The  third  Kind 
he  fays  was  produced  in  Reeds,  and  this  was  evidently  our  Sugar. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  Hiofcorides  meant  Manna  by  his  Elaomeli\ 
and  he  tell  us,  that  in  fome  Parts  of  Syria  it  flowed  from  the  Trunks  of  Trees, 
in  Form  of  a  Liquor  thicker  than  Honey,  and  of  a  fweet  fugar-like  Tafte ;  and 
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he  .adds,  that  it  was  a  gentle  Purge,  and  was  to  be  given  in  Solution  in  a  large 
Dole.  Galen  diftinguifhes  the  Honey  of  Animals  or  Bees,  and  that  of  Plants,  as 
he  calls  it,  but  he  fuppofes  the  latter  to  be  a  Concretion  from  the  Air,  not  a 
Product  of  the  Tree  on  which  it  was  found,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  Antients  alfo 
did.  The  Latin  Poets  who  talk  of  Honey  being  found  on  the  Oak,  Ilex, 
alfo  plainly  mean  the  fame  Subftance  :  Indeed  it  is  not  till  very  lately,  that  the 
World  has  got  over  the  Miftake  of  the  Manna  being  an  aerial  Produce :  The 
thing  that  convinced  every  Body,  was  an  Experiment  made  by  covering  a 
Tree  with  Sheets  in  the  Manna  Seafon,  and  the  finding  as  much  Manna  on 
k  'afterwards  as  on  thofe  which  were  open  to  the  Air  and  Dew. 


Natural  vegetable  Productions 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CLASS  the  FOURTH. 

GUM  RESINS. 

TH  E  Bodies  of  this  Clafs,  arranged  according  to  their  more  or  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  Ufe  in  Medicine,  ftand  thus. 

The  Gum  Reftns  more  frequently  ufed  are, 
j.  Galbanum.  3.  Myrrh. 

2.  Assafgetida.  4.  Ammoniacum. 

The  Gum  Refins  lefs  frequently  ufed  are, 

1.  Sagapenum.  4.  Bdellium. 

2.  Opopanax.  5.  Euphorbium. 

3.  Sarcocolla. 

■' 
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GUM  RESINS 

More  frequently  ufed  in  M  E  D  I  C  I  N  E. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Galbanum. 

GALBANUM  is  a  fomewhat  foft  and  Fatty  Subftance :  We  meet  with 
it  in  the  Shops  fometimes  in  loofe  Granules,  call’d  Drops  or  Tears,  and  • 

fometimes 
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fometimes  in  large  Mafles,  compofed  of  a  number  of  thefe  blended  together, 
but  in  thefe  there  often  is  alfo  fome  accidental  Foulnefs  mixed  with  the  Gum. 

The  fingle  Drops  are  of  various  Shape,  but  ufually  when  perfect  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  roundifh,  oblong,  or  Pear-like  Shape  ;  in  the  Malles  they  generally 
lole  their  Form.  Galbanum  is  foft  almoft  like  Wax,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
dudbile  between  the  Fingers  ;  it  is  fome  what  pellucid  in  fmall  Pieces,  of  a 
fmooth  and  glofiy  Surface,  and  in  Colour,  when  it  is  frefh  drawn  from  the 
Plant,  white,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  yellowifh  or  reddifh  ;  its  Smell  is  very 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  ;  its  Tafte  acrid,  naufeous,  and  bitterifh •,  it  is  truly  of 
a  fort  of  middle  Nature  between  a  Gumand  a  Refin,  for  it  is  inflammable  in 
the  manner  of  a  Refin,  and  yet  it  is  folublelrTWater  in  the  manner  of  a  Gum, 
and  will  not  dififolve  in  Oil  as  the  pure  Reflns  all  do. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Syria ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Eafi.'  It  is  to  be 
chofen  in  Tears  or  loofe  Granules  rather  than  in  Mafifes,  for  thefe  are  always 
the  pureft ;  they  fhould  be  flattifh,  moderately  vifcous,  and  glofly  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  :  Such  as  is  too  foft,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  in  Mafles  mix’d  with 
Sticks,  and  Dirt,  is  to  be  rejedted.  If  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  loofe  Grains, 
fuch  Mafles  of  it  are  to  be  chofen  as  are  compofed  wholly  of  fuch,  and  are 
of  a  bright  Colour,  and  have  no  great  Softnefs. 

The  Antients  were  well  acquainted  with  Galbanum  :  Diofcorides  fays,  it  was 
the  Produce  of  a  Species  of  Ferula ,  or  Fennel  Giant,  which  he  calls  Metopion  ; 
and  he  was  fo  far  at  leaf:  in  the  right,  that  it  is  truly  the  Produce  of  an  umbellir 
ferous  Plant,  one  of  the  Peniandria  Ligynia  of  Linnaus^  and  of  the  Herb<e  um- 
b elltfer <e  femina  foliaceo  five  ala  foliacea  Cindo  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by 
Four ne fort  under  the  Name  of  Oreofelinum  Africanum  Galbaniferum  frutefcens 
anifi  folio ,  and  in  the  Paradifus  Batavus  under  that  of  Ferula  Africana  Galbani - 
fera  Ligujlici  foliis  et  facie.  The  Root  is  thick,  white,  and  of  a  woody 
Strudlure  :  Its  Stalks  are  an  Inch  thick,  and  grow  to  five  or  fix  Feet  high ;  they 
are  round,  jointed  and  filled  with  a  white  Pith ;  a  membranaceous  Film  fur- 
rounds  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk,  and  from  thefe  arife  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Anile,  but  larger,  thicker,  and  more  deeply  divided.  The 
Flowers  ftand  in  large  Umbels  at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  and 
yellowifh,  the  Seeds  are  of  an  orbicular  Figure,  thin,  ftriated,  and  furrounded 
with  a  membranaceous  Rim  .  The  Leaves  are  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  of  an 
acrid  Tafte,  but  the  Flowers  and  efpecially  the  Seeds  much  more  fo.  The 
whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  vifcous  milky  Juice  which  it  yields,  when  wound¬ 
ed  in  any  Part,  and  which  foon  concretes  into  a  Subftance  perfectly  like  the 
Galbanum  kept  in  our  Shops. 

The  Stalk  of  this  Plant  is  not  annual,  it  Hands  many  Years:  When  it  is  in 
the  third  or  fourth  Year  it  naturally  exfudates  Drops  of  the  Galbanum  at  the 
Joints:  To  encreafe  the  Produft  the  Natives  at  this  Time  wound  the  main  Stem 
about  an  Inch  or  a  little  more  above  the  Root,  and  from  the  Incifions  made 
there,  the  Gum  flows  in  great  Abundance,  and  is  collected  for  Ufe.  The  Plant 
is  frequent  in  Perfia  and  in  many  Parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Plant  erroneoufly  called  Ferula  Galbanifera  by 
Label,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  Ferulago  latiore  folio  of  C.  Bauhine ,  does  not 
yield  the  Galbanum,  but  another  Gum  Refin  very  different  from  it,  of  a  deep 
red  Colour,  and  a  ftrong  Smell  not  like  that  of  Galbanum. 
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A  Pound  of  clean  Galbanum,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  little  more  than 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  a  reddifh,  fubacid,  and  ftrongly  fcented  Phlegm  ;  then 
a  fomewhat  larger  Quantity  of  a  redder,  and  more  ftrongly  acid  Liquor  ;  and 
after  this  about  half  an  Ounce  of  a  brown  empyreumatic  Liquor,  partly  acid 
and  partly  alkaline  ;  then  near  an  Ounce  of  a  brown  clear  Oil,  and  after  this 
near  three  times  as  much  of  a  thicker  Oil  of  a  greenifh  brown ;  and  finally 
three  Ounces  and  a  half  of  a  yet  thicker  Oil,  approaching  to  the  Confidence  of 
Honey.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  to  a  proper  Degree  in  an 
open  Fire,  yields  by  Lixiviation  fix  or  feven  Grains  of  fix’d  Salt,  which  is 
partly  alkaline  and  partly  of  the  Sal  Salfus  Kind. 

Galbanum  is  foluble  in  hot  Water,  as  alfo  in  Wine,  or  in  Vinegar,  but  not 
eafily  in  ftronger  or  more  fpirituous  IVfenftruums. 

Its  Virtues  in  Medicine  are  very  confiderable,  it  attenuates  and  difiolves 
tough  Phlegm,  and  therefore  is  of  Service  in  Afthmas,  and  in  inveterate 
Coughs,  which  have  their  Origin  in  the  fame  Humor.  It  alfo  diffipates  Flatu¬ 
lencies,  and  is  of  great  Service  in  hyfteric  Complaints,  promoting  the  Menfes, 
and  facilitating  Delivery,  and  the  Expulfion  of  the  Secundines.  It  is  given  in 
Pills  and  Electuaries :  It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  in  Form  of  a  Plaifler  apply’d  to 
the  Belly,  againft  habitual  hyfteric  Complaints,  and  on  many  other  Occafions.  It 
is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca ,  Mithridate ,  Diajcordium ,  and  many  other 
of  the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Assafoetida. 

AS  S  A  is  a  Name  given  to  two  very  different  Vegetables,  the  one  a  Refin, 
the  other  a  Gum  Refin  •,  but  they  have  always  been  diftinguifiied  by 
Epithets,  expreffing  their  Difference  in  a  very  obvious  Quality,  their  Smell. 
Benjamin,  which  is  one  of  the  two  Ajja  of  Authors,  being  always  call’d  Ajja- 
dulcis  j  and  the  other,  of  which  we  are  to  fpeak  in  this  Chapter,  Affafcetida:  This 
is  a  Gum  Refin,  approaching  much  to  Galbanum  in  its  Nature  and  Qualities.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  Maffes,  which  are  form’d  of  multitudes  of 
fmaller  Granules,  or  Drops,  concreted  together  and  adhering  firmly  to  one 
v  another,  and  often  lodged  in  a  Quantity  of  Matter  of  the  fame  Kind,  not 
form’d  into  Granules  at  all,  but  ferving  as  a  fort  of  Cement  to  the  reft. 

It  is -of  a  compad  and  firm  Texture,  fomewhat  fattifh,  and  foft,  eafily 
affeCted  by  Warmth,  and  capable  of  being  moulded  like  Wax  in  the  Hands  2 
It  is  of  a  naturally  bright  and  gloffy  Surface,  and  in  Colour  is  properly  white, 
but  it  is  variegated  with  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  purple  :  Its  Smell  is  very  ftrong 
and  difagreeable,  fomewhat  like  that  of  Garlick,  but  vaftly  more  intenfe :  Its 
Tafte  is  bitterifh,  acrid,  and  difagreeable. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia ,  and  the  Eaji-Indies.  It  is  to  be  chofen  of 
a  moderate  Hardnefs,  not  too  fat,  and  full  of  fine  clean  fhining  Grains :  That 
which  is  brown  or  blackifh,  foul  and  dirty,  and  is  too  foft  and  unCtuous,  is  to 
be  rejeCled. 

Affafcetida  was  well  known  to  the  Antients :  Diofcorides  and  Thecphraftus  call 
it  Silphium ,  Hippocrates  Opus ,  and  after  him  others  Opus  Medicus ,  Opus 
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PartbicuSy  and  Opus  Cyrenaicus.  Pliny,  and  the  reft  of  the  old  Latins ,  call  it 
Lafer  and  Laferpitium  *,  the  Arabians  Althit  5  the  Perfians  and  Indians  Hingh , 
and  fome  of  the  later  Greek  Writers  S  cor dolaf arum.  The  Antients  diftinguilhed 
two  Kinds  of  it,  which  they  named  from  the  Places  whence  they  were  brought, 
the  Cyrenaic,  and  the  Median  or  Perfian :  Of  thefe  the  former  was  moft  efteem’d, 
and  fold  for  the  much  larger  Price.  It  was  of  a  lefs  offenfive  Smell  than  the 
Perfian ,  and  did  not  give  fuch  a  lafting  Stench  to  the  Breath  after  taking  it. 
However  fond  the  Greeks  were  of  the  Cyrenaic  Affafcetida,  it  was  loft  to  the 
World  in  the  Time  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Days  of  Nero ,  Pliny  tells  us  there 
was  but  one  Plant  of  it  found  in  that  whole  Country,  which  was  taken  up 
and  fent  to  Rome.  After  this  Time,  and  indeed  long  before  it,  there  had  been 
no  Affafcetida  brought  to  Rome ,  but  the  Perfian  or  Median  Kind. 

Authors  have  difputed  greatly  on  the  Subjedt  of  our  Affafcetida,  fome  af¬ 
firming  it  to  be  the  true  Silphium  Lafer  and  Succus  Cyrenaicus  of  the  Ancients, 
and  others  denying  it.  The  Reafons  for  doubting  ours  being  the  fame  are 
the  great  Efteem  the  Silphium  was  in  among  the  Ancients,  their  not  only  ufing 
it  in  their  richeft  Cordials,  but  as  Sauce  among  their  Foods,  and  praifing  its 
fine  Flavour  j  and  laftly,  their  defcribing  its  Smell  as  pleafant  •,  whereas  ours 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  worft  of  all  Stinks,  and  is  called  for  that  the 
Reafon  Stercus  Diaboli ,  Devil’s  Dung.  But  we  are  to  anfwer  to  this,  that  the 
Palates,  and  the  Ideas  of  pleafant  Smells  and  Taftes  differ,  in  the  different  Parts 
of  the  World ;  and  that  however  decried  with  us,  Affafcetida,  the  fame  with 
what  is  fent  over  to  us,  is  ftill  in  as  great  Efteem  with  the  Perfians  and 
Afiatics ,  as  it  was  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  by  a  ftrange  Reverfe  of 
Opinions,  as  we  call  it  the  Excrement  of  the  Devil,  they  call  it  the  Food  of 
the  Gods.  They  fearch  out  the  Plants  which  produce  it  on  the  Tops  of  the 
moft  frightful  Precipices,  and  collect  it  in  the  midft  of  the  fcorching  Heats  of 
their  Mid-day  Sun,  not  only  as  a  Merchandize,  but  as  an  Ingredient  in  their 
own  Foods  :  And  fo  much  do  the  Indians  differ  from  us  in  their  Opinion  of 
Scents,  that  they  efteem  this  one  of  the  fweeteft  and  pleafanteft  fmelling  Drugs 
their  Country  produces. 

Diofcorides,  who  praifes  the  Cyrenaic  Silphium ,  does  not  fay  it  was  pleafant  to 
the  Smell,  or  even  that  it  was  without  the  {linking  Odour  of  the  Perfian  Kind  j 
his  utmoft  Encomium  of  it  rifes  to  no  more  than  the  faying  it  had  lefs  of  it. 
Perfa ,  the  Country  whence  we  now  have  Affafcetida,  was  plainly  then  the  Place 
whence  the  Ancients  alfo  had  the  greateft:  Quantity  of  the  Silphium  or  Lafer  ; 
the  Perfians  at  this  Time  prepare  the  Drug  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ufe  it 
to  the  fame  Purpofes  that  they  did  at  that  *,  and  the  Cyrenaic  Kind  was  no 
other  than  a  lefs  ftrongly  fcented  Sort  of  the  fame  Drug  :  From  all  which  it  is 
very  fair  to  conclude,  that  our  Affafcetida,  as  to  which  fome  among  ourfelves 
alfo  are  fo  much  in  the  ancient  and  Eaflern  Tafte,  that  they  rub  their  Plates 
with  it  before  they  eat  their  Meat  upon  them,  and  efteem  it  the  higheft  and 
richeft:  of  all  Sauces,  is  truly  the  fame  thing  with  the  Sylphium ,  the  Lafer , 
and  the  Succus  Cyrenaicus  of  the  Ancients. 

The  Plant  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Pentandria  Digynia  of  Linnaeus, 
and  one  of  the  Herb <e  umbellfera:  Semine  foliaceo ,  feu  ala  foliaced  cinEio  of  Ray. 
We  had  a  Multitude  of  various  and  falfe  Accounts  of  it  for  a  long  Time, 
Garcias  telling  us  it  had  Leaves  like  the  Hazel,  and  Bontius  making  two  Plants 
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of  it,  one  like  a  Willow,  and  the  other  with  a  Root  like  aTufnep :  Others  have 
given  it  Leaves  like  the  Fig  Tree,  others  like  thole  of  Rice  :  And  finally  others 
have  made  it  a  Shrub  of  the  Phvller<ea  Kind.  liampfer  is  the  Author  to  whom 
we  owe  the  true  Account  of  it.  This  is  given  in  his  Amceni  tales  exotica^  where  he 
defcribes  it  fully  and  accurately  under  the  Name  of  umbellifera  Levijiico  affinis  foliis 
injlar  P*eonia  ramofis ,  caule  pleno  maximo .  femine  foliaceo  nudo  folitario  Branca  urjina 
five  Pajlinach £  fimili  radice  Ajjamfatidam  fundente.  The  Perfians  call  both  the 
Plant  and  the  Juice  Hingifcb ,  and  the  Indians  Kiing  •,  but  the  more  accurate  in 
both  Countries  call  the  Plant  Hinge [ch,  and  the  Juice  or  Gum  Hiing. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  perennial  and  very  large.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick 
black  Rind,  which  eafily  comes  off  from  the  reft  when  frefli.  Within  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  white,  and  full  of  a  white  milky  and  {linking  Juice,  which,  when  collected 
and  dried,  is  what  the  Perfians  call  Kiingy  and  the  Europeans  Affafoetida.  The 
Top  of  this  Root  is  furniffied  with  a  large  Tuft  of  hairy  or  filamentous  Mat¬ 
ter  like  that  on  the  [Crown  of  the  Meuru  or  Spignel.  The  Leaves  are  very- 
large  and  like  thofe  of  the  Piony. 

The  Stalk  is  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  and  grows  to  eight  or  nine  Feet 
high.  It  gradually  becomes  taper  toward  the  Top,  whence  it  is  divided  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  Number  of  Branches.  The  Leaves  {land  alternately  on  thefe  Stalks, 
and  that  at  no  great  Diftances  from  one  another.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  difpofed  in  Umbels.  The  Seeds  are  fiattifii  and  ftriated,  and  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure  *,  they  have  fomewhat  of  the  Affafoetida  Smell,  but  much  lefs  than  might 
be  expeCted.  It  grows  in  Perfia ,  but  there  only  in  two  Places,  at  lead  in  thofe 
only  in  any  great  Plenty.  Thefe  are  the  Mountains  about  Heraaty  and  the 
Province  of  Laar.  In  thefe  Places  it  abounds  with  Juice,  and  yields  the 
Gum  in  great  Plenty,  when  found  elfewhere  it  yields  very  little.  The  Leaves 
in  thefe  Places  are  of  a  horribly  offenfive  Smell,  and  no  Animal  will  touch 
them.  But  the  People  of  the  Town  of  Difguun  affirm,  that  in  the  Country 
beyond  them,  the  Plant  lofes  much  of  its  bad  Savour,  and  that  the  Goats 
feed  very  greedily  on  the  Leaves,  1  and  grow  fat  upon  the  Diet.  Some 
have  pretended  to  diftinguifli  two  Species  of  this  Plant,  the  one  yielding  a 
fmaller  Quantity  of  Juice,  and  that  of  a  lefs  fetid  Smell  ;  the  other  yielding 
more  of  it,  and  that  more  {linking.  But  Kampfer,  who  was  upon  the  Spot, 
declares  the  Plants  to  be  the  fame,  and  all  the  Difference  to  be  in  the  Soil 
that  produces  them.  If  what  the  Perfians  of  Difguun  fay  be  true  however, 
it  very  well  accounts  for  the  Difference  of  the  Cyrenaic  and  Perfian  Kinds  of 
Silpbium  •,  for  the  Plant  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Places  might  be  as  mild  as  beyond 
Difguun y  or  even  more  fo. 

It  is  very  fingular  in  this  Plant,  that  it  feldom  flowers  ;  fometimes  not  till  its 
twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  even  fortieth  Year ;  during  all  this  Time  the  Root 
is  increafing  in  Size,  and  confequently  it  fometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
Bulk  •,  Roots  of  it  have  been  feen  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thigh,  and  of 
a  Yard  and  half  in  Length ;  thofe  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Arm  are  frequent. 
When  it  fends  forth  a  Stalk,  and  has  ripened  its  Seed,  it  periflies.  The  Anci¬ 
ents  made  a  DiftinCtion  in  their  Sy/phium ,  as  it  was  produced  from  the  Stalk, 
or  from  the  Root  of  the  Plant ;  but  at  this  time  all  that  we  have  is  obtained 
from  the  Root.  They  never  make  Incifions  in  Roots  of  lefs  than  four  or  five 
Years  Handing,  and  they  always  find  that  the  older  and  larger  the  Root,  the 
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more  plentifully  the  Juice  flows.  The  Gum  or  Juice,  as  it  flows  from  the  Root, 
is  white,  and  perfectly  refembles  Cream,  and  has  no  Vifcidity  .  On  rhe  Con- 
tad  of  the  Air  it  dries  or  hardens,  and  becomes  vifcous  and  coloured.  The 
moft  ftrongly  fcented  Aflafoetida  is  always  efteemed  the  beft,  and  Kampfer 
obferves  that  it  is  fo  much  ftronger  when  frefli,  than  when  kept  and  imported 
into  Europe,  that  a  Dram  of  it  has  more  Scent  than  a  hundred  Weight  of  what 
our  Druggifts  keep. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  appear  in  Autumn,  and  remain  green  the  whole 
"Winter  •,  in  Spring  they  wither.  About  the  End  of  April,  when  the  Leaves  are 
in  their  decaying  State,  the  Perjians  afcend  the  Mountains  in  fearch  of  the 
Plants.  They  clear  away  the  Earth  about  the  Root  for  fix  or  feven  Inches 
deep  ?  they  then  twift  off  the  Leaves,  and  the  fibrous  Subftance  at  the  Top  of 
the  Root.  They  next  cover  up  the  Root  again  to  its  Top,  which  is  now 
perfedly  bare,  and  this  they  cover  with  a  Bundle  of  Weeds  to  keep  off*  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  would  otherwife  deftroy  it.  They  lay  a  Stone  over 
all  this  to  keep  it  firm,  that  the  Wind  may  not  blow  it  off-,  and  in  this  Con¬ 
dition  they  leave  the  Roots  for  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks.  At  the  End  of  this 
Time  they  take  off  the  Covering,  bare  away  the  Earth  a  little  from  the  Crown 
of  the  Root,  and  with  a  fharp  Knife  cut  it  tranfverfely  off,  taking  off  about 
an  Inch  or  a  little  more  of  the  Top.  They  then  cover  this  wounded  Rootf 
with  the  Weeds  again,  making  them  ftand  hollow  from  the  wounded  Part, 
and  thus  leave  them  for  two  Days-,  at  the  End  of  which  Time  they  return, 
and  find  the  Top  of  the  Root,  where  they  had  cut  it  off,  covered  with  the  ex- 
fuaated  Juice  or  Aflafoetida:  This  they  colled:  and  put  up  in  proper  Veffels, 
and  clearing  away  the  Earth  a  little  lower,  they  cut  off  another  Slice  of  the 
Top  of  the  Root,  but  this  not  thicker  than  a  Crown  Piece,  and  cover  it  up 
again  for  another  Gathering.  As  they  take  a  large  Compafs  of  Ground  for  their 
Search,  they  are  kept  in  conftant  Employment  -,  the  Roots  of  their  firft  Day’s 
Cutting  being  ready  for  their  taking  the  Gum  from,  by  that  Time  they  have 
cut  the  more  diftant  ones,  which  they  are  regularly  to  return  to  afterwards. 
After  they  have  gone  through  this  fecond  Operation  with  all  the  Roots,  and 
collected  the  fecond  Quantity  of  Gum  from  them,  they  cover  them  up' for  eight 
or  ten  Days  -,  and  after  having  fpread  their  Gum  in  the  Sun  to  harden  it,  they  carry 
it  home.  Four  or  five  Men  generally  go  out  in  a  Company  on  thefe  Expeditions? 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  bring  home  fifty  Pound  Weight  of  it 
from  this  firft  Gathering  ?  this  however  is  efteemed  but  an  inferior  Kind  of 
Affafoetida  -,  after  the  Roots  have  remained  covered  thefe  eight  or  ten  Days, 
they  vifit  them  again,  take  off  the  Covering  of  Weeds,  and  colled:  the  Gum. 
They  then  cut  off  another  Slice  of  the  Root,  and  after  that  another,  and  then 
a  third  ?  this  is  done  at  the  Diftance  of  two  Days  between  each  Operation, 
and  the  Earth  is  every  Time  cleared  away  to  a  proper  Depth,  and  the  whole 
Procefs  managed  as  before. 

After  the  third  Colledion  in  this  fecond  Expedition,  they  cover  up  the 
Roots  again,  and  return  home  with  their  Stores,  leaving  them  covered  for 
three  Days.  After  this  they  return  to  their  Work,  and  cut  them  again  three 
feveral  Times  at  the  fame  Diftances  of  Time  -,  and  after  the  third  Colledion  of 
this  laft  Expedition,  they  leave  them  to  perifh  ?  for  they  never  recover  this 
terrible  Operation. 

_g  Affafoetida, 
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Affafoetida,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  large  Quantity  of  a  whitilh  or 
milky  looking  Phlegm,  fmelling  flrongly  like  Garlic  j  there  comes  over  near 
three  Ounces  of  this  from  the  Pound  ;  after  this  there  rifes  near  an  Ounce  of  a 
reddilh  Phlegm,  partly  of  an  acid,  partly  of  an  urinous  Kind  ;  this  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  fomewhat  more  than  an  Ounce  of  a  thin  limpid  yellowifh  Oil,  of  an 
extremely  fetid  Smell,  and  finally  there  comes  over  near  fix  Ounces  of  a  red- 
difh  {linking  and  empyreumatic  Oil  of  the  Confiflence  of  Butter.  The  Re¬ 
mainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  and  lixiviated,  yields  about 
fix  Grains  of  a  fixed  Salt,  but  this  not  of  the  alkaline,  but  Sal  Salfus  Kind. 

Affafoetida  has  always  been  highly  efleemed  in  Medicine :  The  Ancients 
give  it  great  Praifes  in  the  Cures  of  all  nervous  Complaints,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  Urine  and  the  Menfes.  They  tell  us  alfo  that  it  affifls  Digeflion,  infpires 
Chearfulnefs,  and  refills  Putrefadlion.  They  alfo  gave  it  in  Dropfies,  Jaun¬ 
dices,  Pleurifies  and  Aflhmas,  and  applied  it  externally  by  way  of  Plaifter  to 
Wounds  and  Ulcers,  and  to  cure  Corns  after  Cutting. 

In  Perfia  and  the  Indies  there  is  no  Drug  at  this  time  fo  much  in  Ufe  both 
in  Medicine  and  in  Sauces.  They  rub  the  Veffels  they  are  to  drefs  their 
Foods  in  with  it,  and  they  give  it  in  large  Dofes  againfl  the  Rheumatifms, 
the  Gout,  and  Pains  of  all  Kinds.  With  us,  Affafoetida  is  fcarce  at  all  ufed 
about  our  Foods,  and  its  unpleafant  Smell  has  in  a  great  Degree  banifhed  it  from 
extemporaneous  Practice  in  Phyfic,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  Medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  given  in  hyfleric  Affedlions  of  all  Kinds,  and  to  promote  the  Menfes, 
and  in  all  nervous  Complaints.  Some  alfo  recommend  it  greatly  in  malignant 
Fevers,  and  in  the  Small  Pox  and  Mealies  j  it  is  ufually  prefcribed  in  Pills, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  III. 

M  Y  R  R  A, 

Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  Produdl  of  the  Gum  Refin  Kind.  It  is  fent 
over  to  us  in  loofe  Granules  of  various  Size,  from  that  of  a  Pepper 
Corn  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Wallnut.  The  Generality  of  them  however  are 
from  the  Size  of  a  Pea  to  a  little  more  than  that  of  a  Horfe  Bean.  Their 
Figure  is  not  more  determinate  than  their  Size  ;  they  are  fometimes  round- 
difh,  often  irregularly  oblong  and  contorted.  The  Colour  of  Myrrh  is  a 
reddifh  brown,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  Admixture  of  yellow.  It  is  tolera¬ 
bly  fmooth  on  the  Surface  in  the  purer  Pieces,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent ; 
and  when  broken  there  are  often  feen  in  it  orbicular  or  femilunar  Lines  of  a 
whitifh  Colour.  Its  Tafle  is  bitter  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  Fla¬ 
vour,  but  upon  the  whole  very  naufeous.  Its  Smell  is  flrong,  but  not  difagree- 
able.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  ^ Ethiopia ,  and  is  to  be  chofen  in  clear  Pieces, 
light,  friable,  and  of  the  bitterefl  Tafle  :  That  which  is  foul  and  blackifli  is 
to  be  rejedled. 

The  Ancients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  Myrrh,  they  called  it  Smyrna 
and  Myrrha.  But  they  mention  a  great  Variety  of  Kinds  of  it,  which  they 
have  defcribed  fo  {lightly,  and  diftinguiflied  fo  carelefsly,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine,  what  they  meant  by  their  Accounts  of  them.  At 
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At  this  Time  Indeed  we  meet  with  a  great  Variety  in  the  feveral  Granules  of 
Myrrh  in  the  fame  Parcel,  fome  being  yellower,  fome  redder,  and  fome  very 
drongly,  fome  very  weakly  fcented  i  thefe  feparated  from  one  another  might  be 
kept  under  different  Names,  and  be  edeemed  at  leafl  fo  many  Varieties  of  the 
fame  Gum.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  Myrrh  differs  according  to  the  Sea-* 
fon.  Age,  Circumdances,  and  other  Accidents  of  the  Tree,  and  perhaps,  as  it  is 
the  Produce  of  the  Trunk  or  Branches  *,  and  on  thefe  Differences  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  the  Diftindtions  of  the  Ancients-  might  be  founded. 

Fuchfius  is  of  Opinion  that  our  Myrrh  is  not  the  fine  genuine  Myrrha  of  the 
Ancients,  but  only  fome  one  of  their  worfer  Kinds ,  but  it  is  more  probable, 
that  they  are  all  brought  over  indifcriminately  to  us. 

Brajjavolus  fuppofes  our  Myrrh  to  be  the  true  Bdellium  of  the  Ancients, 
and  their  Myrrh,  to  have  been  quite  another  Subftance  •,  and  fome  think  that 
what  the  Ancients  meant  by  Benjamin,  was  the  modern  Myrrh  :  But  the  Bit- 
ternefs  of  Myrrh,  mentioned  by  all  the  Ancients  as  its  great  Charadteridic, 
fliews  all  thefe  to  be  idle  Opinions,  and  that  our  Myrrh  is  the  very  Drug 
they  knew  under  the  fame  Name.  What  has  made  mod  againft  the  Opinion 
of  our  Myrrh  being  what  they  called  by  that  Name  is,  that  they  greatly 
commend  its  agreeable  Flavour,  and  were  fond  of  impregnating  their  Wines 
with  it.  But  this  Objedtion  will  dand  for  nothing  with  thafe  who  know 
how  changeable  a  thing  Tade  is,  and  who  recolledt  that  the  fame  Ancients 
in  their  Time,  and  the  Indians  even  now,  edeem  the  Affafoetida  as  a  very  plea- 
fant  Sauce,  and  one  of  the  bed  Smells  in  the  World. 

The  great  Diflindlion  of  the  Ancients,  in  regard  to  their  Myrrh,  was  that  in¬ 
to  the  liquid,  which  they  called  Stadte,  and  the  folid,  which  they  called  Myrrh. 
The  liquid  they  divided  into  two  Kinds  •,  the  fined  was  that  which  ran  fluid 
from  the  Tree  without  cutting,  and  retained  its  fluid  State  afterwards.  The 
other,  which  was  fomewhat  lefs  edeemed,  was  a  fluid  Myrrh,  taken  out  of  the 
midd  of  the  larger  Pieces  of  the  folid  Kind.  We  now  fometimes  meet  with 
this  fecond  Stadte  or  liquid  Myrrh  of  the  Ancients  ;  the  larger  Pieces  of  our 
Myrrh,  when  broken,  often  being  found  with  an  unconcreted,  or  fattilh  fluid 
Matter  in  the  Middle  •,  but  we  don’t  edeem  this  quite  fo  highly  as  the  An¬ 
cients  did.  They  had  befides  thefe  two  natural  Stadtes,  an  artificial  Kind  made 
by  pounding  the  frefh  Myrrh  in  a  Mortar  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water, 
and  prefling  out  the  foft  Matter,  but  this  was  lefs  edeemed.  Some  have 
been  of  Opinion,  that  our  liquid  Sty  rax  is  the  Produce  of  the  Myrrh  Tree, 
and  is  the  true  fine  Stadte  of  the  Ancients,  but  this  is  too  palpable  an  Error 
-to  need  Refutation. 

The  Froglodytic  Myrrh  was  edeemed  the  fined  in  their  Time,  and  ours 
now  in  Ufe  is  from  the  fame  Place  *,  the  next  in  Goodnefs  to  this  was  the  Mi- 
nu<eany  fo  named  alfo  from  the  Place  whence  they  had  it.  But  if  Diofcorides 
means  the  fame  by  Myrrha.  Aminea  that  Galen  does  by  Myrrha  Minu^a,  which 
one  would  hardly  doubt,  then  the  Ancients  were  not  agreed  “in  their  Opinions, 
for  Diofcorides  declares  this  a  bad  Kind.  Galen  tells  us  alfo  of  a  Gum  refem- 
bling  Myrrh  fo  nearly,  that  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  didinguifh  them  one  from 
the  other,  which  yet  was  a  fatal  Poifon.  He  tells  us.  that  he  had  known 
many  Lives  lod  by  the  taking  Myrrh,  among  which  was  this  Gum,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happened.  He.  calls,  this  poifonous  Drug  Apocalpafmn  and  Apocarpa - 
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fum ,  but  we  meet  with  no  farther  Account  or  Defcription  of  it  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  nor  is  it  at  all  known  at  this  Time. 

Diofcorides  alfo  tells  us  of  a  Kind  of  Myrrh,  as  he  calls  it,  which  the  An¬ 
cients  knew  by  the  Name  of  Batic  Myrrh :  This  was  not  a  Gum,  but  the  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Root  of  a  Tree  ;  but  with  this  we  are  wholly  unacquainted,  as  well 
as  with  many  other  of  the  Kinds  they  have  defcribed. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  in  Ufe  in  our  Times  is  wholly  unknown. 

Myrrh,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  moderate  Quantity  of  a  reddilh  Phlegm, 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  Gum,  and  having  alfo  much  of  the  Tafte  of  it  j  af¬ 
ter  this  there  comes  over  a  larger  Quantity  of  an  auftere  and  acid  Liquor,  of 
a  reddilh  Colour,  the  whole  amounting  to  not  lefs  than  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Myrrh  ;  after  this  comes  over  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  auftere 
Liquor,  partly  acid,  and  partly  urinous  ;  then  about  an  Ounce  from  the  Pound 
of  a  thin  limpid  reddifh  Oil,  fmelling*  ftrongly  of  the  Myrrh  •,  after  this  near 
twice  that  Quantity  of  a  thick  Oil  like  Butter,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  em- 
pyreumatic  Smell.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  in  an  open  Fire, 
yields  about  nine  Grains  of  fixed  Salt  from  the  Pound  of  Myrrh,  but  this  not 
alkaline,  but  of  the  Sal  Salfus  Kind. 

Myrrh  is  inflammable  in  the  manner  of  the  genuine  Refins,  but  then  it 
does  not  perfectly  diflolve  like  them  either  in  Oil  or  Spirit.  Water  diflfqlyes 
a  much  greater  Portion  of  it  than  either  •,  and  indeed  with  proper  Regulations, 
almoft  all.  Spirit  of  Wine  diflfolves  a  Part  of  it,  and  takes  a  ftrong  Tin&ure 
from  it,  but  it  leaves  a  large  Remainder  ;  but  Spirit  of  Wine  mixed  with 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  diflfolves  almoft  the  whole. 

The  Ancients  efteemed  Myrrh  to  be  very  drying  and  detergent,  and  others 
of  them  celebrated  it  as  a  Refolvent.  Indeed  it  powerfully  refolves  and  atte¬ 
nuates  a  thick  and  vifcid  Blood,  a  concreted  Bile,  and  glutinous  Humours, 
and  is  good  in  Obftrudtions  of  the  Menfes,  and  in  Infanftions  of  the  Vifcera. 
It  alfo  promotes  Delivery  and  the  Expulfion  of  the  Secundines,  and  is  good 
in  Afthmas,  and  in  Cafes  of  Tubercles  of  the  Lungs.  In  the  Jaundice  alfo  it 
has  been  known  to  do  great  Service,  and  in  cachetic  Complaints.  It  deftroys 
Worms,  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and  diflipates  Flatulencies. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  difeutient  and  vulnerary  •,  it  cleanfes  old  Ulcers, 
and  difpofes  them  to  heal.  Though  Myrrh  have  all  thefe  Virtues,  it  is  not 
to  be  given  without  Caution.  ’Tis  an  Obfervation  as  old  as  the  Time  of 
Galen,  that  Myrrh  will  give  many  People  the  Head-ach  *,  even  the  Smell 
of  it  will  fometimes  have  this  Efteft.  As  it  promotes  Difcharges  of  Blood 
of  whatever  Species  alfo,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  given  to  any  Body  that  is 
fubjeft  to  Difea/es  of  that  Kind,  as  Spitting  of  Blood  or  the  like.  Women 
in  the  Time  of  their  Pregnancy  alfo  muft  by  no  means  take  it,  left  it  pro¬ 
cure  Abortion. 


CHAPTER  VI, 
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nerefore  approaching  to  the  Refin  Clafs,  though  it  is  fo  readily  foluble  in 
Water,  that  it  evidently  appears  alfo  to  approach  to  that  of  the  Gums.  It  is 
therefore  properly  a  Gum  Refin.  It  is  a  concreted  Juice  brought  to  us,  fome- 
times  in  loofe  Drops  or  Granules,  fometimes  in  large  Mafles  compofed  of  a 
Number  of  thefe  Granules  connected  together  by  other  Matter  of  the  fame 
Kind.  The  Ammoniacum  in  Drops  or  Tears,  which  is  the  pureft  and  fined 
Kind,  is  met  with  in  roundifh  or  oblong  Granules,  or  in  other  lefs  irregular¬ 
ly  fhaped  ones  of  the  Size  of  a  Horfebean  or  Hazel  Nut,  fometimes  larger, 
often  much  fmaller  •,  thefe  are  of  a  yellowifh  or  brownilh  Colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  when  broken  they  appear  perfedlly  white  within.  They  are  confi- 
derably  heavy,  of  a  fmooth  Surface,  tolerably  firm  in  their  Strudture,  and  of 
a  ftrong  and  pungent  Smell,  not  difagreeable. 

Their  Tafte  is  very  acrid,  fweetifh  at  firft,  but  afterwards  very  bitter. 
The  Ammoniacum  in  Mafles  is  met  with  in  a  Sort  of  Cakes  of  various  Sizes, 
often  very  large  •,  thefe  are  ufually  flat,  and  are  of  a  brownilh  Colour,  with  a 
Call  of  yellowifh  ;  when  broken  they  appear  full  of  Specks,  of  a  purer  Mat¬ 
ter  than  the  reft,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowifh  Colour  j  in  this  they  fomewhat 
refemble  the  Mafles  of  Benjamin.  Thefe  Specks  are  the  broken  Granules 
or  Drops  bedded  in  the  Mafs  ;  the  intermediate  Matter  is  lefs  pure  than  thefe, 
and  there  is  often  much  Foulnefs  in  the  Cakes  ;  Straws,  Sticks,  and  Dirt  of¬ 
ten  feparating  from  it  in  the  breaking.  Ammoniacum  chewed  between  the 
Teeth  becomes  whiter  than  before,  thrown  on  the  Fire  it  burns  with  a  bright 
Flame.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Alexandria. 

The  Ammoniacum  in  Tears  or  Drops  is  always  to  be  preferred  for  inter¬ 
nal  Ufe.  The  other  Kind  is  to  be  chofen  in  clean  Mafles,  of  a  pale  Colour, 
as  full  of  the  white  Specks  or  Granules  as  may  be,  and  as  free  from  Sticks  and 
Stones.  We  ufed  to  have  a  way  of  purifying  the  coarfer  Ammoniacum  by 
diflolving  it  in  Vinegar,  (training  the  Matter,  and  infpiflating  it  over  the 
Fire  ;  but  a  great  Part  of  the  volatile  Principles  of  the  Medicine,  and  confe- 
quently  much  of  its  Virtues,  were  loft  this  Way. 

The  Ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  Ammoniacum  ♦,  Diofcorides  calls 
it  by  that  Name,  and  Galen  Thymeama.  The  Arabians  call  it  Raxach  and  Af- 
fach ,  the  Latin  Writers  Gutta  Hammoniaca.  They  had  therefore  probably  on¬ 
ly  the  loofe  Tears  or  Drops  brought  to  them.  The  Greeks  had  plainly  both 
Kinds  as  we  have  ;  Diofcorides  calls  the  fine  Kind  in  loofe  Drops  Lranfma , 
and  the  more  impure  Kind  in  Mafles,  Phyrama.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
Gum  of  a  ferulaceous  Tree  or  large  Plant,  which  grows  in  that  Part  of  Ly- 
bia  where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  flood  ♦,  he  adds,  that  the  Shrub  was 
called  Agafyllis.  Pliny  however  calls  it  Metopion ,  a  Name  by  which  Diofcorides  has 
diftinguilhed  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Galbanum. 

We  do  not  know  much  more  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ammoniacum  at  this 
Time,  than  this  old  Author  did.  The  Plant  which  produces  it  has  never  been 
defcribed.  All  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  is  of  the  umbelliferous  Kind, 
which  may  eafily  be  difcovered  by  the  Seeds  frequently  found  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ty  in  the  large  Mafles,  and  which  evidently  belong  to  an  umbelliferous  Plant. 
They  are  plainly  of  the  foliaceous  Kind,  and  much  refemble  thole  of  Dill,  but  that 
they  are  larger.  The  Gum  which  we  have  from  Alexandria  is  brought  thither 
from  Barca ,  a  Part  of  Africa  to  the  JVeJl  of  /Egypt  ^  where,  as  Diofcorides  ob- 
rves,  the  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter  .Ammon  flood.  Ammo- 
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Ammoniacum,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  fomewhat  more  than  three 
Ounces  from  the  Pound,  of  a  reddifh  clear  Liquor,  of  a  fubacid  Tafte,  and 
of  a  ftrong  Smell  of  the  Gum  *,  after  this  comes  near  a  third  of  that  Quantity 
of  an  urinous  Phlegm  •,  after  this  about  an  Ounce  and  a  Quarter  of  a  lim¬ 
pid,  yellowifh,  and  fweet  fcented  Oil  ;  then  between  three  and  four  Ounces 
of  a  thicker  Oil  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort 
yields,  by  Calcination  and  Lixiviation,  half  a  Dram  of  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt 
from  the  Pound  of  the  Gum,  a  much  larger  Proportion  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Gum  Refins. 

Ammoniacum  is  in  great  Efteem  in  the  modern  Praftice.  It  attenuates 
and  refolves  thick  and  tough  Humours,  foftens  hard  Tumours,  and  opens 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera.  It  is  found  of  vaft  Service  in  Afthmas.  It  alfo 
promotes  the  Menfes,  and  opens  Obftrudtions  of  all  Kinds.  It  is  given  fome- 
times  in  Pills,  but  more  ufually  in  Form  of  an  Emulfion  or  milky  Solution 
in  Hyflop  Water,  which  is  called  Lac  Ammoniaci ,  Milk  of  Ammoniacum. 
Its  Oil  by  Diftillation  is  by  fome  recommended  greatly  in  Afthmas,  but  it  is 
little  ufed  with  us.  The  Gum  itfelf  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  Com- 
pofitions  of  the  Shops,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  in  Plaifters. 


Of  GUM  RESINS 

Lefs  ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Sagapenum. 

SA  G  A  P  E  N  U  M  is  of  the  Number  of  the  vegetable  Juices  generally 
called  a  Gum,  but  it  is  truly  a  Gum  Refin.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  two 
Forms,  the  finer  and  purer  is  in  loofe  Granules  or  fingle  Drops,  in  the  Manner 
of  the  fine  Ammoniacum,  the  coarfer  Kind  is  in  Mafles  compofed  of  Numbers 
of  thefe  Drops  of  various  Sizes  cemented  together  by  a  Matter  of  the  fame 
Kind.  In  either  Cafe  it  is  of  a  firm  and  compact  Subftance,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour  on  the  outfide,  and  brownifh  within,  and 
fpotted  in  many  Places  with  fmall  yellowifh  or  whitifh  Specks.  It  is  fo  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Alteration  by  Heat,  that  it  will  become  foft  like  Wax  on  mould¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Hand.  If  taken  into  the  Mouth,  it  forms  itfelf  into  a  tough  vif- 
cous  Mafs,  and  becomes  whitifh  after  fome  time  chewing.  Its  Smell  is  ftrong 
and  difagreeable,  feemingly  compofed  of  two  Scents,  the  one  like  that  of  the 
Pine,  the  other  like  Garlic,  or  as  it  were  of  a  middle  Scent  between  that  of 
Galbanum  and  AfTafoetida,  with  fomething  of  the  Turpentine  Kind  added. 
Its  Tafte  is  acrid  and  difagreeable.  It  is  inflammable,  if  held  to  the  Flame 
of  a  Candle  it  readily  takes  Flame,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away,  and  yet 
it  diflfolves  in  Water,  though  better  in  Wine  or  Vinegar  ;  but  to  a  Solution  in 
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cither,  there  requires  the  Affiftance  of  Heat.  We  have  it  from  Perjta,  and '  the 
Eaji- Indies.  It  is  to  be  chofen  reddifh  on  the  outfide,  and  fuch  as  is  fpotted 
with  whitifh  or  yellowifh  within.  Authors  mention  a  kind  of  Sagapenum 
white  throughout,  and  defcribe  it  as  the  very  beft  and  fineft  Kind,  but  fuch  is 
very  rarely  met  with. 

Sagapenum  was  well  known  to  the  Antients:  Diofcorides  perfe&ly  well  de~ 
leribes  it,  and  tells  us,  it  was  the  concreted  Juice  of  a  ferulaceous  Plant  growing 
in  Media.  This  is  as  much  as  we  know  of  it  at  prefent. 

The  Plant  has  never  been  defcribed  to  us,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be,  as  Diaf- 
corides  fays,  of  the  ferula  Kind,  from  the  Seeds  and  Fragments  of  the  Stalks 
fometimes  met  with  in  the  Makes  of  it.  It  would  be  a  worthy  Undertaking  to 
fow  fome  of  thefe,  and  of  the  Ammoniacum  Seeds,  in  a  proper  Manner,  and 
endeavour  to  raife  from  them  thefe  hitherto  unknown  Plants.  They  are  in 
general  ripe  and  perfed,  and  if  fome  fail  in  the  Experiment,  others  may  fuc- 
ceed  :  We  know  the  Seeds  of  many  Plants  of  the  umbelliferous  Kind  will 
keep  a  long  Time,  and  yet  retain  their  vegetative  Faculty. 

A  Pound  of  Sagapenum,  diflill’d  by  the  Retort,  yields  firft  more  than  three 
Ounces  of  a  clear  Phlegm,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  fubacid  Tafte,  and  of  a 
very  ftrong  Smell,  mix’d  of  the  Garlick  and  the  Turpentine  Kind  *,  after  this 
about  half  as  much  of  an  acid  Liquor,  of  a  yellowifh  or  faffron-like  Colour, 
and  of  a  more  ftrongly  acid  Tafte ;  then  about  five  Drams  of  an  urinous 
Phlegm  ;  after  this  comes  over  near  an  Ounce  of  a  clear  thin  Oil  of  a  greenifh 
Colour  ;  after  this  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or  more,  of  a  bluifh  Oil ;  and  finally 
about  the  fame  Quantity  of  a  thick  and  coarfe  Oil,  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour. 
The  Remainder  in  the  Retort  weighs  about  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Matter  firft 
ufed  ;  and  after  Calcination  in  an  open  Fire,  will  yield  by  Lixiviation  about  half 
a  Dram  of  a  fix’d  Salt,  but  this  not  of  the  alkaline  Kind,  but  a  mere  Sal  Salfus. 

The  Arabians,  who  call  Sagapenum  Sachabenegi ,  and  Sechbenegi ,  call  it  a  • 
purging  Gum  :  The  Greeks  fay  nothing  of  any  fuch  Virtue  in  it.  It  does  in¬ 
deed  tend  to  loofen  the  Bowels  as  all  the  Gum  Refins  in  fome  meafure  do,  but 
it  feems  not  proper  at  all  to  be  given  as  a  Purge  alone.  Its  great  Virtues  are 
thofe  of  an  Attenuant,  Aperient,  and  Difcutient,  and  thefe  it  pofTeffes  in  no 
common  Degree  and  ’tis  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  not  more  in  Ufe  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  Pradlice.  It  is  good  in  all  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  that  have  their  Origin 
in  a  tough  Phlegm  :  It  alfo  has  been  found  to  difcufs  Tumors  in  the  nervous 
Parts,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  to  give  Relief  in  habitual  Head-achs,  where 
almoft  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  Its  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples, 
but  it  is  now  feldom  given  alone.  It  has  been  found  however  to  do  great 
Things  in  Afthmas,  in  Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera,  particularly  the  Spleen,  in 
nervous  Complaints,  and  even  in  Epilepfies.  It  promotes  the  Menfes  alfo,  and 
expels  the  Secundines. 

It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca,.  Mithridate,  and  many  other- of  the  Com- 
portions  of  the  Shops. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Opopanax. 

OPOPANAX  is  a  vegetable  Juice,  approaching  in  fome  Degree  to  tht 
Sagapenum  before  defcribed,  and  ufually  join’d  with  it  in  Prefcription.  . 
It  is  a  Gum  Refin  of  a  tolerably  firm  Texture,  and  is  brought  to  us  ufually  in 
Form  of  fmall  loofe  Granules,  or  Drops,  fometimesin  large  Mafies,  form’d  of  , 
numbers  of  thefe  conneded  byx a  Quantity  of  Matter  of  the  fame  Kind,  but 
thefe  are  ufually  loaded  with  extraneous  Matter,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
pure  loofe  Kind. 

The  Drops  or  Granules  of  the  fine  Opopanax  are  ufually  of  the  Bignefs  of  3 
Pea,  fometimes  of  that  of  a  Horlbean,  often  very  fmall ;  they  are  of  a  brownifh 
red  Colour  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  dufky  yellowifh  or  whitifh  within  :  They 
are  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  fomewhat  fatty  or  unduous  Appearance ; 
fmooth  on  the  Surface,  and  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell,  and  an  acrid  and 
extremely  bitter  Tafte.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eajl ,  and  is  to  be  chofen 
in  clear  Pieces,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  acrid  Tafte  :  Such  as  are  black,  and 
too  hard,  are  to  be  rejeded.  The  Opopanax ,  in  Mafies  or  Cakes,  is  ufually  of 
this  blackifh  Colour,  and  full  of  Sticks  and  Straws. 

Opoyanaxyr as  well  known  to  the  Greeks :  And  Galen  tells  us,  that  it  was  the 
concreted  Juice  of  the  Panax  Heracleum ,  produced  by  wounding  the  Roots 
and  Stalks  in  the  great  Heats :  The  antient  botanical  Defcriptions  however  are 
fo  imperfed,  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  Panax  Heracleum  of  thofe  Times 
was,  nor  has  any  later  Author  given  us  any  Information  of  the  Plant,  which 
produces  this  Drug,  and  which  is  at  this  Time  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

A  Pound  of  Opopanax ,  diftili’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  two  Ounces  and  a  quarter, 
of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  of  a  fubacid  Tafte,  and  of  the  Smell  of  the  Gum  ;  about 
the  fame  Quantity  of  a  reddifh,  acid,  and  empyreumatic  Liquor  ;  near  an 
Ounce  of  a  Liquor  partly  acid,  partly  urinous  ;  more  than  half  an  Ounce  of  a 
fine,  light,  thin,  and  limpid  Oil  of  a  reddifh  Colour  •,  and  finally,  fomewhat 
more  than  two  Ounces  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  Oil,  of  a  brownifh  Colour, 
and  fo  heavy  that  it  finks  in  Water.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined 
and  lixiviated,  yields  four  Scruples  of  a  fix’d  alkaline  Salt. 

Opopanax  is  inflammable  in  the  manner  of  the  Refins,  but  it  is  foluble  in 
Water  as  the  Gums ;  it  makes  the  Water  white  and  milky  however.  It  is 
attenuating  and  difcutient,  and  is  gently  purgative.  It  difpels  Flatulencies,  and 
is  good  in  Afthmas,  in  inveterate  Coughs,  and  in  Diford ers  of  the  Head  and 
Nerves.  It  alfo  promotes  the  Menfes,  and  is  good  againft  all  Obftrudtions  of 
the  Vifcera.  It  is  but  little  ufed  however  in  extemporaneous  Prefcription  ; 
in  the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops  it  is  a  very  frequent  Ingredient. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Sarcocolla. 

SARCOCOLLA  is  of  all  the  Gum  Refins  that  which  mod  approaches  to 
the  Nature  of  the  fimple  Gums.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  fmall  Granules, 
which  are  of  an  irregular  Figure,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Pieces  broken  off 
from  larger  ones.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  and  is  fometimes  of  a  whitilh,  fome- 
times  of  a  brownifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  of  a  more  lax  Tex¬ 
ture  than  any  other  of  the  Gum  Refinsfvery  friable,  of  a  faintifh  and  difagree- 
able  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  lomewhat  fweetifh  at  firft,  but  growing 
bitter  afterwards,  and  fo  naufeous,  as  to  promote  a  Tendency  to  vomit  if  held 
dong  in  the  Mouth.  The  molt  perfeCt  Maffes  of  this  Drug  are  roundilh,  or 
oblong,  and  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfebean,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  of 
thefe  •,  the  reft  feem  Fragments  of  thefe,  and  are  often  not  larger  than  the 
Grains  of  a  coarfe  Sand.  Held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  it  boils  and  bubbles 
firft,  but  it  afterwards  takes  Fire  and  burns  with  a  clear  white  Flame.  It  dif- 
folves  in  Water,  and  on  chewing  grows  tough  and  vifcous. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfta ,  and  Arabia ,  and  is  to  be  chofen  light, 
friable,  of  a  lax  Texture,  and  of  the  paleft  or  whiteft  Colour  that  may  be. 
There  is  fometimes  a  kind  of  Sarcocolla  in  Maffes  or  Cakes  met  with  in  our 
Druggifts  Shops,  but  it  is  foul,  and  generally  adulterated. 

We  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Plant  that  produces  the  Sarcocolla ; 
no  Author,  either  antient  or  modern,  having  given  us  any  Information  about  it. 

A  Pound  of  Sarcocolla,  diftill’d  by  the  Retort,  yields  near  two  Ounces  of  a 
limpid  yellowifh  Phlegm,  of  a  faline  Tafte,  and  with  fome  of  the  Characters 
of  an  urinous  Alkali  •,  more  than  three  Ounces  of  a  Liquor  partly  urinous, 
partly  acid  ;  and  near  two  Ounces  of  a  fluid  Oil  of  a  brown  Colour,  with  about 
the  fame  Quantity  of  a  black  empyreumatic  one,  of  a  thicker  Confiftence. 
The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  and  lixiviated,  yields  about  five  and 
thirty  Grains  of  a  fix’d  Salt,  but  that  not  of  the  Alkaline  but  of  the  Sal 
Salfus  Kind. 

Though  all  the  antient  Writers  were  acquainted  with  Sarcocolla,  they  are 
not  at  all  agreed  in  the  Accounts  they  give  of  its  Virtues.  The  Arabians  call  it 
a  Purge,  and  frequently  prefcribe  it  as  luch  *,  but  the  Greeks  mention  no  fuch 
Virtue  in  it,  and  only  order  it  externally.  Galen  gives  it  a  great  Character  as 
a  Balfam  for  Wounds,  he  fays,  it  is  merely  balfamic  and  healing  without  any 
Sharpnefs  j  and  Serapio ,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  it  is  of  the  Clafs  of  Catheretics, 
that  it  eats  off  proud  Flefh  in  Ulcers,  and  when  given  internally  exulcerates 
the  Inteftines.  There  are  not  wanting  however  Authors  of  that  Nation,  who 
recommend  it  internally  in  large  Dofes  ;  and  this  very  Serapio  tells  us,  if  cor¬ 
rected  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  it  might  be  fafely  given  to  three  Drams  at 
a  Time.  Hoffman  however,  who  had  try’d  it,  abfolutely  condemns  the  in¬ 
ternal  Ufe  of  it.  It  is  recommended  for  Ophthalmies  and  Defluxions  of  a 
{harp  Matter  on  the  Eyes,  and  is  generally  ordered  to  be  diffolved  in  Milk 
for  this  Purpofe  :  At  prefent  it  is  very  little  ufed  in  extemporaneous  Practice, 
but  is  kept  as  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  old  Compofitions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Bdellium. 

BDELLIUM  is  a  Gum  Refin,  in  fome  Degree  refembling  Myrrh  in  its 
external  Appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  brought  over  in  no  incon- 
fiderable  Quantity  mix’d  among  it.  It  is  met  with  in  Tingle  or  loofe  Drops  or 
Granules,  not  concreted  into  Cakes  or  Mafies  ;  thefe  are  of  a  very  irregular 
Size,  fome  of  them  are  as  large  as  a  Hazel  Nut,  many  lefs  than  a  Pea,  and 
Tome  few  much  bigger  than  the  firft  mentioned,  but  thefe  are  rare  •,  they  are 
feldom  regularly  round,  often  crooked,  and  of  perfectly  irregular  Shapes.  Its 
Colour  is  a  dufky  brownifh  red,  it  is  fomewhat  pellucid,  moderately  heavy, 
and  confiderably  hard ;  taken  into  the  Mouth  it  grows  foft  and  tough  in  the 
manner  of  Maftic  :  Its  Smell  is  not  difagreeable  :  Its  Tafte  bitterifh,  but  not 
fo  much  fo  as  that  of  Myrrh.  It  readily  takes  Fire,  and  burns  very  brifkly 
with  a  bright  white  Flame,  though  it  crackles  all  the  Time,  and  frequently 
throws  up  little  Fragments  of  the  Matter  to  the  Surface  of  the  Flame. 

It  is  not  perfectly  foluble  either  in  aqueous  or  in  fpirituous  Menftruums : 
A  confiderable  Part  of  it  is  foluble  in  common  Water,  and  the  Remainder  may 
be  diffolved  in  well  redtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine.  We  have  it  from  Arabia  :  It  not 
only  comes  to  us  among  Myrrh,  but  often  among  the  Gum  Senegal,  which  it 
much  lefs  refembles  than  the  former. 

We  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the  Tree  which  produces  it.  Pliny  tells  us  its 
Bark  was  black,  and  that  it  grew  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Olive  Tree,  and  had 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and  Fruit  like  the  wild  Fig.  Others  tell  us,  that 
it  is  very  like  the  Myrrh  Tree,  but  till  we  know  what  Tree  it  is  that  produces 
•the  Myrrh,  we  fhall  profit  very  little  from  this  Account..  Phevet  tells  us  of 
two  thoufand  Trees  of  Myrrh  and  Bdellium  which  he  faw  growing  in  one  and 
the  fame  Foreft,  but  he  has  given  us  no  Defcription  of  them.  Lobel  and  Pena 
found  feveral  Fragments  of  the  Wood  of  the  Bdellium  Tree  among  other 
Things,  and  they  defcribe  it  to  be  very  firm  and  folid  ;  its  Bark  black,  which 
agrees  with  Pliny’s  Defcription  ;  and  add,  that  it  is  full  of  Thorns  or  Prickles. 
Dale  conjedlures  from  the  whole,  that  it  may  polfibly  be  the  Tree  defcribed  by 
Plukenet  under  the  Name  of  Arbor  latlefcens  aculeata  foliis  quernis  Americana 
Bdellifera  forte ,  five  Arbor  Bdellium  ferens  in  America. 

The  Greeks  make  frequent  mention  of  Bdellium,  but  whether  their  Bdellium 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  our  Times,  or  whether  it  is  known  to  us  under  any 
other  Name,  or  is  wholly  loft  to  us,  is  not  eafily  determined.  Diofcorides 
mentions  three  Kinds  of  Bdellium,  the  firft  he  fays  was  a  pellucid  Gum,  and 
was  the  Produce  of  a  Tree,  this  was  clean,  fattifh  within,  and  eafily  melted 
with  Heat,  fmelling  fragrant  while  burning,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte  ;  a  fecond 
Kind  was  black  and  foul,  and  form’d  into  Cakes  or  Mafles,  this  had  a 
bituminous  Smell,  and  was  brought  from  the  Indies ;  the  third  was  dry,  livid, 
and  refinous,  and  was  brought  from  a  Town  call’d  Petra.  Galen  mentions, 
only  two  Kinds,  a  Scythian  which  was  blackifh,  and  an  Arabian  Kind  which 
was  paler,  fofter,  and  more  eafily  melted. 
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The  Arabians  alfo  mention  two  Kinds,  the  one  from  Judea,  which  Avicenna 
•calls  Mochel  Judaicum  *,  the  other  from  Mecca,  which  he  calls  Mochel  Mecchenfe , 
and  which  he  fays  was  not  a  Gum,  but  the  Fruit  of  a  Plant  of  the  Palm  Kind. 
The  Moderns  are  not  much  better  agreed  about  the  Nature  of  Bdellium  than 
the  Antients  were.  Many  have  thought  that  our  Myrrh  is  the  true  Bdellium 
of  the  Antients  :  Others  have  fuppofed  what  we  call  Anime  to  be  it,  nor  have 
there  been  wanting  fome,  who  have  carried  it  out  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom, 
and  fuppofed  Carbuncles  and  Cryftal  to  have  been  meant  by  the  Word 
Bdellium  *,  all  this  however  appears  very  erroneous.  C.  Baubine  makes  out  fix 
Kinds  of  Bdellium  ;  and  Pomet  honeftly  allures  us,  that  many  very  different  Re¬ 
fins,  among  which  are  the  Anime,  and  others  lefs  known,  are  fold  in  the  Shops 
under  the  Name  of  Bdellium  j  but  upon  the  whole  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  genuine  Bdellium  of  our  Time  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Antients 
and  that  fuch  as  anfwers  the  Characters  eftablifhed  in  the  Defcription  here 
given  of  it,  is  the  firft  and  finefl  Kind  of  Bdellium  mentioned  by  Diofcorides, 
the  Arabian  Bdellium  of  Galen ,  and  the  Judaic  Bdellium,  or  Mochel  judaicum 
of  the  Arabians.  As  to  the  fix  Kinds  mentioned  by  Baubine ,  fome  of  which 
are  reddifh,  fome  yellowifh,  fome  blackifii,  and  fome  almoft  whitifh,  with 
other  varieties  of  the  like  Kind,  it  is  very  probable  they  are  all  the  Produce  of 
the  fame  Tree,  but  differing  as  the  feveral  Granules  of  Myrrh  frequently  do, 
in  Colour,  and  other  Accidents,  according  to  the  Age  and  other  Circumftances 
of  the  Tree,  to  the  Seafons  in  which  they  were  collected,  and  to  the  Part  of 
the  Tree  they  were  produced  from ;  in  many  Gums  there  appears  a  con- 
fiderable  Difference  in  Colour,  between  thofe  Drops  obtained  from  the  Trunk 
and  thofe  from  the  Branches. 

Bdellium  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  Emollient  and  Difcutient,  as  alfo 
a  powerful  Aperient  and  Detergent,  according  to  its  Age  *,  for  it  is  faid  to  be 
much  more  emollient  when  new  and  frefh  than  afterwards,  and  to  continually 
alter  in  its  Qualities  in  keeping :  When  it  was  to  be  ufed  as  a  Difcutient 
Authors  have  recommended  fuch  as  had  been  kept  fome  Years  ;  and  when 
merely  as  an  Aftringent,  the  oldefl  that  could  be  had  was  recommended,  as 
belt  fitted  for  the  Purpofe.  There  appears  however  to  have  been  more  of 
Fancy  than  Reafon  in  all  this,  and  at  prelent  the  Drug  is  little  ufed,  and  in¬ 
deed  fcarce  known  in  the  Shops,  though  it  is  order’d  as  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Mithridate,  and  feveral  other  of  the  old  Compofitions. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Euphorbium. 

EUPHORBIUM  is  a  Gum  Refin,  brought  to  us  always  in  loofe  or 
Tingle  Drops  or  Granules  :  Theft  are  often  pretty  regularly  round,  fome- 
times  oblong,  and  fometimes  irregularly  divaricated  into  a  fort  of  Branches 
light  and  hollow  within.  Its  Colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  between  what  we  call 
a  Straw  and  a  Gold  Colour.  Its  Surface  is  fmooth  and  glofly,  and  it  is  fome- 
what  tranfparent :  It  has  no  great  Smell,  but  its  Tafle  is  violently  acrid  and 
naufeous.  It  is  produced  in  the  remoter  Parts  of  Africa,  whence  it  is  fent  to 
Salle  in  Barbary,  and  thence  is  tranfported  into  Europe.  jt 
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It  is  to  be  chofen  dry,  clean,  and  of  a  bright  Colour.  Its  acrid  Tafte  is 
the  great  Mark  of  its  Goodnefs,  and  this  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  inflame 
the  whole  Mouth  on  only  touching  the  Tongue  with  the  fmalleft  Piece 
of  it. 

The  Antients  were  well  acquainted  with  Euphorbium :  Diofcorides  frequently 
mentions  it  under  the  fame  Name ;  and  the  Arabians  call  it  Eaforbion ,  and 
Thorbion.  Diofcorides  tells  us  it  was  firft  difcovered  in  the  Time  of  Juba, 
King  of  Lybia:  And  Pliny  fays,  that  this  Juba  himfelf  difcovered  it,  and  gave 
it  the  Name  of  Euphorbium,  from  Euphorbus ,  who  was  the  Brother  of  Antonius 
Mufa ,  Phyfician  to  Augufius  Cafar,  and  who  was  Phyfician  to  Juba.  Sal- 
majius  however  fets  afide  all  this,  by  oblerving,  that  this  very  Drug  is 
mentioned  in  a  Poem  of  Meleager ,  who  was  Cotemporary  with  Menippus  the 
Cynick ,  and  lived  long  before  the  Days  of  Juba,  or  of  Auguflm  Ccefar. 

The  Plant  which  produces  the  Euphorbium  is  one  of  the  Polyandria  Mono - 
gynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  Herb a  Jlore  tetrapetalo  anomaly  of  Ray.  It  is 
delcribed  by  Commelin  under  the  Name  of  Euphorbium  Antiquorum  verum ,  and 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  by  the  Name  of  Schadida  Colli. 

Jt  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high :  Its  Root  is  long  and  thick,  and  is 
cover’d  with  a  double  Rind,  an  cuter  one  brown,  and  an  inner  one  of  a  milky 
white.  The  Stem,  which  arifes  Angle  from  the  Root,  is  of  a  trigonal  or 
quadrangular  Figure ;  it  is  divided  as  it  were  into  feveral  Joints,  by  certain 
Knots  placed  at  regular  Diftances  *,  the  Edges  of  the  Stem,  between  thefe  Knots,, 
are  armed  with  numerous  very  lharp  Prickles  :  It  is  thick  and  tender,  confiding 
of  a  thick  Rind,  of  a  greenifh  brown  Colour,  and  a  foft  pulpy  Matter  under¬ 
neath  it,  which  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice.  The  main  Stem  fends  out 
a  great  number  of  Branches,  but  thefe  are  naked,  having  no  Leaves,  properly 
fo  call’d,  on  them  •,  though  there  are  certain  little  round  thick  whitilh  Appen¬ 
dages  that  grow  near  the  Infcrtion  of  the  Thorns,  which  fome  improperly 
have  call’d  fo. 

The  Flowers  are  placed  in  the  Parts  of  the  Plant  between  where  the  Thorns 
ftand,  and  generally  grow  three  upon  each  Pedicle,  the  upper  one  ripening 
firft,  and  then  the  two  others  j  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds  thefe  is  a  Seed-Vefiel 
containing  three  Seeds. 

We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  Parts  of  this  Plant  fuch  as  Fragments  of  the 
Stem,  with  the  Thorns  and  dry’d  Flowers,  and  even  Seeds  in  the  Parcels  of 
Euphorbium  brought  over  for  Sale,  which  fufficiently  prove  that  this  is  the 
very  Plant  which  produces  it. 

It  is  common  to  Africa  and  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  is  no  where  more  plenti¬ 
ful  than  on  the  fandy  Deferts  behind  the  Coaft  of  Malabar ;  but  the  Africans 
are  the  only  People  who  are  in  the  Secret  of  collecting  the  Gum. 

A  Pound  of  Euphorbium,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  near  two  Ounces 
of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  of  an  acrid  and  burning  Tafte,  but  with  no  Mark  either 
of  acid  or  alkali,  and  of  a  difagreeable  Smell,  not  unlike  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Diftillation  of  common  Oil  ;  after  this  comes  a  fomewhat  larger 
Quantity  of  a  reddifh  but  limpid  Phlegm,  of  an  acid  Tafte,  and  empyreumatic 
Smell ;  then  about  fix  or  feven  Drams  of  a  Liquor,  partly  acid  partly  alkaline, 
and  plainly  of  an  urinous  Kind  ;  after  this  there  comes  over  between  five  and 
fix  Ounces  of  an  Oil,  partly  thin  and  limpid,  partly  brown  and  thick.  The- 
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Remainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  and  lixiviated,  yields  near  a 
Dram  and  a  half  of  a  fix’d  Salt  of  the  alkaline  Kind. 

Euphorbium  was  known  to  the  Antients,  but  they  feem  not  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  internal  Ufe  of  it.  The  People  of  Malabar ,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Gum,  prepare  a  Plaifter  of  the  bruifed  Root  of  the  Plant, 
mix’d  with  Afifafcetida,  which  they  apply  externally  to  Children’s  Bellies  to 
deftroy  Worms.  The  later  Greeks ,  and  the  Arabians ,  have  given  it  great  Praife 
as  a  Purger  of  watery  Humors,  and  as  fuch  it  is  at  this  Time  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely  ufed.  We  principally  ufe  it  externally  in  Sinapifms,  and 
Plaifters  apply’d  to  the  Feet,  which  are  intended  to  ftimulate,  but  not  ab- 
folutely  to  raife  Blifters. 

Serapio  and  Avicenna  obferve,  that  when  taken  in  too  large  Dofes,  it  has 
been  found  to  exulcerate  the  Inteftines,  and  bring  on  Death  itfelf,  after  the 
molt  terrible  Symptoms. 


Artificial  vegetable  Productions 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 


CLASS  the  FIRST. 

INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

TH  E  Bodies  of  this  Clafs,  arrang’d  according  to  their  more  or  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  Ufe  in  Medicine,  will  ftand  thus. 

The  infpiflated  Juices  more  frequently  ufed  are, 

i.  Scammony.  4.  Opium. 

2.  Aloes.  5.  Catechu. 

3.  Gamboge.  6.  Liquorice  Juice. 

The  infpiflated  Juices  lefs  frequently  ufed  are, 

1.  Acacia.  2.  Hypocist, 

3.  ELATERICUMt 
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INSPISSATED  JUICES, 

More  frequently  ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SCAMMONIUM, 

Scammony. 

r 

SCAMMONY  is  a  concreted  vegetable  Juice,  party  of  the  Refin,  partly 
of  the  Gum  Kind.  We  have  two  Sorts  of  it  in  the  Shops,  diftinguifhed 
by  Names  formed  of  thofe  of  the  Places  from  whence  they  are  brought,  but 
both  are  the  Produce  of  the  fame  Plant.  The  one  Kind  is  th z  Aleppo,  the 
other  the  Smyrna  Scammony. 

The  Aleppo  Scammony  is  brought  to  us  in  Mafies  of  various  Sizes,  and  of 
a  perfectly  irregular  Shape.  -It  is  of  a  fpungy  or  cavernous  Texture,  light  and 
friable.  Its  Colour  is  a  dark  grey  approaching  to  Blacknefs.  Its  Surface  is  na¬ 
turally  even  and  fmooth  between  the  Holes,  and  when  frefh  broken  it  is  fome- 
what  bright  and  gloffy,  when  powdered  it  becomes  of  a  pale  Alh  Colour.  It 
is  of  a  faint  difagreeable  Smell,  and  its  Tafte  is  bitterifh,  very  naufeous  and 
acrimonious.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Place  the  Name  of  which  it  car¬ 
ries,  and  is  collected  in  the  Country  thereabout  in  confiderable  Abundance. 

The  Smyrna  Scammony  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  black  Colour.  It 
is  harder  than  the  Aleppo  Kind,  and  of  a  much  ftronger  Smell  and  Tafte,  other- 
wife  it  much  refembles  it.  This  Kind  of  Scammony  is  brought  to  us  from 
Smyrna .  It  is  carried  thither  from  Crete  in  Galatia,  and  from  Cogni  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  where  there  is  a  very  great  Quantity  of  it  annually  collected  •,  the  Smyr¬ 
na  Scammony  is  lefs  e'fteemed  than  the  Aleppo  Kind.  In  general  Scammony 
is  to  be  chofen  friable,  and  eafily  powdered,  gloffy  when  frefh  broken,  and 
fuch  as  grows  white  on  being  moiftened  with  the  Spittle,  or  any  other  aque¬ 
ous  Fluid,  fuch  as  is  not  too  violently  acrimonious  in  its  Tafte,  and  fuch  as  is 
free  from  Dirt, ‘Sand,  and  other  Foulneffes.  Thefe  are  Characters  which  will 
lead  every  body  to  chufe  the  Aleppo  Kind,  the  Smyrna.  Sort  being  hard  and 
often  foul. 

The  Plant  which  produces  the  Scammony  is  one  of  the  Pentandria  Monogy - 
nia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  Herba  frullu  five  fingulari  fore  monopeialo  of 
Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Morrifon  and  others  under  the  Name  of  Convolvulus, 
Syriacus  et  Scammonia  Syriaca.  Its  Root  is  thick  and  large  like  that  of  Bryony, 
black  on  the  Surface,  and  white  within,  and  it  is  full  of  an  acrid  milky  Juice  j 
from  this  arife  Stalks  weak  and  trailing,  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and  befet 
with  triangular  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  Field  Bindweed.  The  Flowers 
grow  from  the  AU  of  thefe,  and  are  large,  bell-fafhioned,  and  whitifh,  with 
a  purplifh  or  yellowilh  Tinge.  The  Seed-Veffel  is  of  a  pointed  Form,  and 
the  Seeds  themfelves  angular  and  blackifh.  It  loves  a  fat  fpungy  Soil,  and 
grows  in  great  Abundance  in  many  Parts  of  Natolia. 

'  ’  ’  *  5  F  V . *  The 
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The  Ancients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  Scammony ;  they  called  it 
by  the  fame  Name  Sc  ammonia,  and  the  later  Greeks  Dacrydium.  Whence  C alius 
Aurelianus  and  others  have  called  it  Diacrydium,  and  by  Corruption  in  the  fpel- 
ling,  Diagrydium.  The  Arabians  call  it  Sachmunia  and  Scammcnia.  Diofcorides 
has  given  a  very  accurate  Defcription  of  the  Plant  which  was  faid  to  produce 
it  in  his  Time  :  This  does  not  perfectly  agree  with  our  Scammony  Plant,  but 
was  a  different  Species  of  the  fame  Genus.  He  defcribes  it  as  having  hairy 
Leaves,  whereas  thofe  of  ours  are  fmooth  :  He  recommends  the  Myfian  Scam¬ 
mony  as  the  belt,  and  condemns  the  Syrian ,  which  he  fays  was  heavier  than 
the  Myfian ,  and  was  often  adulterated. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Tournefort,  while  on  his  Levant  Voyage,  obferved 
this  hairy  Species  of  the  Scammony  Plant  defcribed  by  Diofcorides  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  fame  Place  Myfia ,  and  alfo  about  Smyrna ,  and  in  the  Hands  of  Lesbos  and 
Samos,  and  found  that  a  Kind  of  Scammony  was  at  this  Time  collected  from 
it,  and  fold  into  Europe,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  genuine  Scam¬ 
mony  Plant.  It  is  probable  indeed  from  the  great  Difference  we  find  in 
the  feveral  Parcels  of  Scammony  kept  by  our  Druggifts,  both-  ir.  regard  to 
their  Appearance  and  Virtues,  that  the  People  on  the  Spot  colled!  indiferimi- 
nately  the  Juice  of  feveral  different  Plants  of  the  Convolvulus  Kind,  and  fend 
it  away  under  the  Name  of  Scammony.  The  Smyrna  Scammony  we  find  was 
always  bad,  Diofcorides  fetting  it  as  much  below  his  Myfian  Kind,  as  we  do  be¬ 
low  our  Aleppo  Sort.  Lour nef art  is  of  Opinion  that  the  Aleppo  Scammony  is 
the  Produce  of  the  fmooth  leaved  Syrian  Convolvulus,  and  the  Smyrna  Kind  at 
this  Time,  though  not  in  the  Days  of  Diofcorides,  from  the  rough  leaved  Spe¬ 
cies.  But  Conful  Sherard,  who  had  obferved  the  rough  leaved  Plant  about 
Smyrna,  affirms,  that  no  Scammony  was  ever  prepared  from  it  there,  for  that 
the  other  or  fmooth  leaved  Kind  was  alfo  very  plentiful  thereabout,  that  it 
amply  fupplied  whatever  was  wanted  of  it. 

The  People  of  Smyrna  prefer  the  Plants  which  grow  on  the  Declivity  of  the 
Mountain  on  which  the  Caftle  ftands,  for  the  obtaining  Scammony  from.  The 
Manner  of  their  procuring  it  is  this,  they  take  away  the  Earth  from  about  the 
Root  to  a  little  Depth,  and  then  wound  the  naked  Part  with  a  Knife,  cutting 
pretty  deep  into  it.  They  apply  Mufcle  Shells  to  the  wounded  Part  into 
which  the  milky  Juice  that  flows  in  confiderable  Plenty  is  received  ;  they  let 
it  remain  in  thefc  Shells  till  dry,  and  they  then  referve  it  principally  for  their 
Own  Ufe  :  For  what  we  have  from  Smyrna  is  firft  brought  thither  from  the 
Places  mentioned  before*  where,  according  to  the  Accounts  of  the  People  who 
bring  it,  and  who  were  carefully  examined  about  it  by  Mr.  Sherard ,  it  is  all 
colledted  alfo  from  the  fmooth  leaved  Kind. 

The  Scammony  procured  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  is  much  purer 
and  finer  than  what  comes  to  us.  It  is  compadt,  fomewhat  pellucid,,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  white  Colour  like  Refin.  Lobel  and  Pena  mention  this  Sort  of 
Scammony,  but  we  know  nothing  of  it  in  the  Shops.  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  Manner  in  which  what  is  lent  to  us  is  colledted,  but  it  is  probable  that 
fome  of  it  is  the  hardened  Juice  flowing  from  the  Wounds  of  the  Root,  and 
fome  of  it  the  expreffed  Juice  of  the  Root  dried  in  the  Sun.  Diofcorides 
tells  us  of  two  Ways  in  Ufe  in  his  Time,  the  one  of  which  was  the  hollow¬ 
ing  away  the  Top  of  the  Root  to  make  a  Cavity  for  the  Juice  to  concrete 
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in,  the  other  the  receiving  it  on  Wallnut  Leaves  placed  in  little  Hollows 
made  in  the  Earth. 

Mefue  tells  us  of  four  different  ways  of  obtaining  it,  according  to  which  theScam- 
mony  was  of  different  Value  ;  the  one  of  thefe  was  by  cutting  into  fuch  of  the 
Roots  as  naturally  flood  in  part  bare  above  the  Ground,  and  daily  receiving  the 
Juice  that  ran  from  them.  Another  was  the  taking  up  the  Roots,  cutting  them, 
and  drying  the  Juice  that  was  thus  feparated  from  the  feveral  Pieces.  This 
was  often  done  to  thofe  Roots,  which  had  before  bled  as  much  as  they  would 
do  while  in  the  Earth  ;  after  this  the  Pieces  thus  cut  were  preffed,  and  the 
Juice  thus  obtained  from  them  was  dried  and  made  a  third  Kind  of  Scammony  ; 
this  was  black,  firm,  and  heavy  •,  whereas  the  other  two  were  friable  and  paler 
.  coloured  j  and  finally  the  fourth  Way  was  to  bruife  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  of 
the  Plant,  and  exprefs  the  Juice  that  Way  •,  this  they  dried  in  the  fame  Man- 
'ner  as  the  others,  and  it  made  a  Sort  of  Scammony,  but  it  was  foul,  and  of 
a  greenifh  black  Colour,  and  much  inferior  to  the  others.  How  many  of 
thefe  Ways  may  be  now  in  Ufe  with  the  People  who  procure  us  the  Scam¬ 
mony  of  the  Shops,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

Scammony  chemically  analyfed  affords,  by  Diflillation  in  the  Retort,  firft  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  a  thin  limpid  Liquor  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  but  giving  no 
Proofs  on  Trial  of  its  containing  any  thing  either  of  an  alkaline  or  acid  Na¬ 
ture  •,  after  this  comes  over  a  large  Quantity  of  a  Liquor  manifeftly  acid  -r 
then  a  fmall  Portion  of  a  Liquor  partly  acid,  and  partly  urinous  *,  and  finally 
a  large  Share  of  a  thick  and  coarfe  Oil  of  an  empyreumatic  Smell. 

Scammony  is  fo  much  of  the  Refin  Kind,  that  five  Sixths  of  pure  Refin 
may  at  any  Time  be  prepared  from  it  by  Solution  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  Water 
makes  an  imperfeCt  Solution  of  the  whole  as  it  does  of  Gamboge,  but  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  milky  and  foul  with  it. 

The  Greeks  ranked  Scammony  among  the  ftronger  Purges  ;  the  Arabians  were 
very  fond  of  it,  and  Mefue  in  particular  calls  it  the  greateft  of  all  Purges, 
and  by  Way  of  Eminence,  fometimes  the  Purge.  It  is  at  prefent  alfo  in  great 
Efteem  and  frequent  Ufe,  and  would  be  more  fo,  if  it  were  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  :  But  there  is  fo  much  Difference  in  the  purgative  Virtue  of 
fome  Maffes  of  Scammony  and  that  of  others,  that  it  is  feldom  depended  upon 
alone  in  extemporaneous  Practice.  It  is  however  an  Ingredient  in  many  Com- 
pofitions  of  the  Shops  *,  and  thefe  are  prefcribed  with  other  Cathartics  for  the 
purging  ferous  Humours. 

Scammony  in  general  however  is  a  better  Purge  for  robufl  People  than 
for  thofe  of  more  delicate  Conftitutions ;  though  with  the  Correctives  with 
which  it  is  joined  in  the  Pulvis  Cornachini  and  the  like,  it  is  given  with  Safety 
and  Succefs  to  Children.  The  Ancients  gave  it  in  much  larger  Dofes  than  w,e 
venture  to  do  at  prefent.  Galen  fet  on  Foot  a  Preparation  of  Scammony  in¬ 
tended  to  corredt  it,  which  was  the  baking  it  in  a  Quince ;  we  retain  it  to 
this  Time,  and  call  the  Scammony  thus  prepared  Diagrydium ,  but  it  is  of  ve¬ 
ry  little  Confequence. 

The  chemical  Writers  have  given  us  many  Preparations  of  Scammony, 
among  which  are  a  TinCture  and  a  Refin  ;  but  the  Scammony  in  Subftance  is 
preferable  to  either ;  for  they  both  irritate  more,  and  yet  purge  lefs ;  the 
Refin  itfelf  given  in  an  equal  Dofe  with  the  crude  Scammony  will  give  fewer 
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Stools,  and  thofe  attended  with  greatly  more  Gripings.  The?  Ancients  ufed 
Scammony  externally  for  cutaneous  Eruptions,  and  to  foften  hard  Tumors  \ 
but  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  as  a  Purge. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Succus  Aloes, 

Aloes. 

I 

ALOE  or  Aloes  is  an  infpifiated  vegetable  Juice,  of  which  we  have  three 
Kinds  in  common  Ufe  in  the  Shops,  very  different  from  one  another,  and 
produced  from  different  Plants,  though  of  the  fame  Genus.  The  three  Kind* 
of  Aloe  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Names  of  the  Socotrine ,  the  Hepatic ,  and  the 
Caballine. 

The  Ancients  were,  properly  fpeaking,  acquainted  but  with  one  Kind  of  A- 
loes,  though  they  diftinguifhed  it  into  two  Sorts  according  to  its  Purity.  The 
finer  Aloes  they  called  by  the  Name  of  Hepatic ,  becaufe  of  its  being  of  a 
yellowifh  red,  or  Liver  Colour.  The  other  was  foul  and  dirty,  and  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  Account,  only  the  Settlings  and  Refiduum  of  the  Hepatic^ 
or  pure  fine  Aloes  in  the  Preparation  of  that  Drug.  In  after  times  the  Peo¬ 
ple  who  treated  of  Medicines  enlarged  the  Diftin&ion  [into  three  Kinds,  two  of 
them  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  finer  Kind. 

The  Socotrine  or  fineft  Aloe  is  a  refinous  Subftance,  brought  to  us  in  irre¬ 
gularly  fhaped  Maffes,  often  of  eight  Ounces,  a  Pound  or  more  in  Weight, 
though  ufually  much  fmaller,  great  Quantities  of  it  coming  over  in  Maffes, 
the  largeft  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  Bignefs  of  an  Egg.  It  is  moderate¬ 
ly  heavy,  and  is  of  a  dufky  purplifh  Orange  Colour  in  the  Lump,  but  of  a 
fine  bright  Saffron  like  yellow  when  powdered.  It  is  of  a  gloffy  Surface,  ve¬ 
ry  pure,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid.  It  is  naturally  of  a  fatty  Nature,  and 
though  in  cold  Weather  hard,  dry,  and  friable,  yet  in  Summer  it  is  often  vif- 
cid  and  clammy  in  fome  Parts,  and  at  any  time  will  foften  a  little,  and  become 
vifcid  on  being  held  long  in  the  Hands.  Its  Smell  is  ftrong  and  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  Kind,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  Myrrh.  Its  Tafte  is  bitter, 
but  it  has  fomewhat  very  aromatic  in  it,,  and  is  not  nearly  fo  difagreeable  as 
the  reft. 

The  fecond  Kind,  or  Hepatic  Aloe  is  much  inferior  to  the  former.  It  is  of 
a.  dufky  yellow  Colour,  heavier,  and  lefs  pellucid.  It  has  a  fomewhat  glof¬ 
fy  Surface  when  frefh  broken,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  the  Socotrine.  It  is  of  a 
difagreeable  Smell,  and  of  an  extremely  bitter  and  naufeous  Tafte,  without 
any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  Flavour  of  the  other.  When  powdered  it  is 
of  a  browner  yellow.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  Cakes  of  many  Pounds 
Weight. 

The  third  or  worft  Kind  of  Aloe,  called  Caballine  Aloes  in  the  Shops,  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Kinds  by  its  abominable  Smell.  It  is  often  fo  pure 
and  clean  as  to  equal  the  Socotrine  Aloes  in  that  Refpedt,  but  it  is  of  a  dufkier 
or  browner  Tinge  with  the  yellow.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  fomewhat 
harder  than  the  Socotrine  or  the  Hepatic  Kind,  and  when  powdered  is  of  a 
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browner  yellow  Colour,  and  is  apt  to  concrete  into  a  folid  Lump  again  in 
keeping.  The  Tafte  of  this  Kind  is  execrably  bitter  and  difagreeable. 

The  Plant  which  produces  the  Socoirine  Aloes  is  very  different  from  that 
which  yields  the  others.  It  is  one  of  the  Hexandria  Monogynia  of  Linn*us, ' 
and  one  of  the  Herb*  bulbofis  affines  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Authors  under 
the  Name  of  Aloe  Succotrina  anguftifolia  fpinofa  flore  pur  puree,  and  Aloe  Anan * 
folio  flore  fuave  rubente.  Its  Root  is  tuberous  and  covered  with  a  thin  grey 
Rind.  The  Leaves  are  a  Foot  and  half  long,  narrow,  thick,  and  juicy,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  large  Prickle,  and  armed  with  other  fmall  ones  on  the  Edges. 
The  Stalk  rifes  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  near  two  Foot  high,  it  is  naked 
on  the  lower  Part,  but  at  the  Top  it  has  a  duller  of  Flowers  in  Form  of  a 
Spike,  which  are  oblong,  tubular,  divided  into  fix  Segments  at  the  Rim,  and 
of  a  beautifnl  red  Colour.  The  Seed-Veffel  which  follows  thefe  is  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  Figure.  It  contains  three  feparate  Cells,  and  in  them  a  large  Number 
of  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  cut  acrofs  yield  a  fine  yellow  and  bit¬ 
ter  Juice  of  an  aromatic  Flavour. 

The  Method  of  procuring  the  Aloes  of  the  Shops  from  this  Plant  is  this  *, 
they  cut  off  the  Leaves  near  the  Root,  and  prefs  them  gently  but  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  by  degrees  encreafing  the  Force  a  little  as  the  Droppings  of 
the  Juice  feems  to  begin  to  ceafe.  The  Juice  is  received  into  an  earthen  Vef- 
lel  fet  under  the  Prefs,  and  when  it  has  flood  a  Night  to  fettle,  it  is  decanted 
into  other  fiat  Veffels,  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  Sun  to  dry  and  harden  ;  and 
when  lufficiently  firm,  it  is  packed  up  in  Cafes  made  of  Skins  and  fent  over 
to  us. 

This  is  the  Kind  of  Aloes  the  Greeks  called  Hepatic  •,  they  had  it  from  the 
fame  Place  that  we  have,  the  Ifland  of  Socotora  ;  but  they  had  no  other 
Idea  connected  to  the  Term  Hepatic  when  applied  to  Aloes,  but  that  of  the 
very  finefl  and  bell  Kind,  and  therefore  they  called  this  Socotrine  Kind  by 
jEat  Name. 

The  Hepatic  Aloes  of  our  Times  and  the  Caballine  Kind  are  both  procured  from 
one  and  the  fame  Plant,  which  is  of  the  fame  Genus  with  the  former,  and  is  de¬ 
fcribed  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  Aloe  vulgaris .  Its. 
Root  is  long  and  furnifhed  with  yellow  Fibres.  Its  Leaves  are  two  Feet 
or  more  in  Length,  and  three  or  four  Inches  broad,  and  an  Inch  thick. 
They  are  dentated  at  the  Edge,  and  they  terminate  in  a  very  large  and  fharp 
Thorn,  the  feveral  Indentings  at  the  Sides  being  alfo  armed  with  fmaller 
Prickles.  The  flefhy  Part  of  thefe  Leaves  is  foft,  fweet,  and  glutinous,  re- 
fembling  a  pellucid  Jelly  •,  but  there  run  through  it  at  certain  Diftances  a 
Number  of  Veffels  containing  a  yellow  and  intenfely  bitter  Juice.  The  corti¬ 
cal  Part  alfo  is  full  of  thefe  Veffels  which  yield  the  fame  yellow  Juice,  and 
which  when  feparated  readily  comes  into  a  hard  and  folid,  reddifh,  yellow, 
refinous  Matter.  The  Stalk  grows  to  four,  five,  or  more  Feet  in  Height,  and 
generally  is  divided  into  two  or  three  Branches.  The  Flowers  ftand  in  long 
Rows  on  thefe,  and  are  tubular,  and  divided  into  fix  Segments  at  the  Edge  ; . 
they  are  yellow,  but  they  are  variegated  with  long  Lines  or  Streaks  of  a 
bright  green.  The  Seed-Veffel  is  of  a  trigonal  Form,  and  has  three  Cells 
full  of  Seeds. 
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This  Species  of  Aloe  is  common  to  the  Eafi  and  IVefl  Indies  ;  and  the  Aloe« 
is  prepared  from  it  in  many  Parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies ,  as  in  Cambaya ,  Bengal , 
&c.  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  America  alfo,  as  in  new  Spain ,  the  Braftls ,  and 
Barbadoes. 

The  Method  of  preparing  the  two  Kinds  of  Aloes  from  the  Plant  is  this ; 
they  cut  the  Leaves  to  Pieces,  and  bruife  them  in  Mortars ;  they  then  put 
them  into  Veffels,  where  they  leave  them  for  three  Weeks  or  more.  In  this 
Time  a  large  Quantity  of  Scum  arifes  to  the  Surface,  which  is  of  no  Ufe,  and 
is  thrown  away  y  and  the  Leaves  being  taken  out,  the  Juice  is  fuffered  to 
fubfide  •,  after  which  its  finer  Part  is  poured  off,  and  expofed  to  the  Sun  in 
flat  Veffels,  in  which  it  concretes  by  degrees  into  Cakes,  and  makes  what  we 
call  Hepatic  Aloes  *,  the  Fasces  at  the  Bottom  are  poured  off  into  other  Vef¬ 
fels  and  dried  feparately  by  the  fame  Means,  and  thefe  afford  what  we  call  the 
Caballine  Aloes.  The  former  Kind  has  the  Name  Hepatic  from  its  being 
of  a  Liver  Colour  •,  and  this  laft  is  called  Caballine  or  Horfe  Aloes,  from  its 
being  principally  fold  to  the  Farriers  to  be  ufed  for  Horfes. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  People,  who  have  afferted,  that  the  Hepatic 
Aloes  is  better  than  even  the  Socotrine  for  internal  Ufe  *,  but  the  general 
Opinion  gives  it  greatly  in  Favour  of  the  Socotrine ,  which  is  the  only  Kind 
now  ufed  by  Perfons  of  Credit  in  the  Preparation  of  Medicines.  There  are 
fome  who,  for  Cheapnefs  Sake,  make  their  I’inftura  Sacra  of  the  Hepatic  Aloes  ; 
but  it  is  vaftly  more  difagreeable  to  the  Tafte,  and  much  more  apt  to  mifs  of 
its  Effect,  than  that  which  is  made  with  the  Socotrine.  Bolduc ,  who  experi¬ 
mented  very  carefully  on  Aloes,  found  a  great  Deal  of  Difference  between  the 
Socotrine  and  Hepatic  Kinds  :  He  found  that  the  fine  Socotrine  Aloes  contained 
a  much  greater  Proportion  of  gummy  Matter,  and  much  lefs  Refin  than 
the  Hepatic . 

Four  Ounces  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  kept  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  for 
fome  Hours  in  a  Sand-Heat,  will  appear  to  be  totally  diflolved  in  it ;  but  on 
fetting  it  to  cool,  the  refinous  Part  of  the  Drug  will  leparate  itfelf  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veffel :  The  four  Ounces  of  the  Socotrine  Aloes  yield  feven  Drams 
of  this  Refin  when  feparated  and  dried,  and  this  is  totally  foluble  in  re&ified 
Spirit,  except  a  little  earthy  Matter  which  had  probably  been  accidentally  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Juice  while  drying,  not  ever  any  Part  of  the  Plant.  The  Spi¬ 
rit  evaporated  from  this  leaves  it  a  fair  inflammable  Refin,  and  the  Water 
evaporated  from  the  other  Solution,  leaves  a  gummous  Extraft  of  more  than 
two  Ounces  in  Weight. 

Four  Ounces  of  Hepatic  Aloes  treated  in  the  fame  manner  afford  two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  a  refinous  Sediment  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Solution  ;  Spirit  of  Wine  dif- 
folves  fo  much  of  this  as  to  yield  eleven  Drams  of  a  pure  Refin  ;  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  that  Sediment  being  a  Mixture  of  Foulnefs,  and  of  an  effential 
Salt  of  the  tartarous  Kind  :  The  gummous  Extract  made  by  evaporating  the 
Solution  of  this  Quantity  of  Hepatic  Aloes  weighs  about  eleven  Drams. 

It  is  obfervable  that  there  is  a  confiderable  Wafte  in  the  going  through  both 
thele  Proceffes,  which  proves  that  the  Aloes  has  many  volatile  Parts  ;  but  that 
the  Socotrine  has  a  much  more  confiderable  Share  of  them  than  the  other, 
fince  the  Lofs  in  the  Procefs  with  that  is  near  an  Ounce  in  four  Ounces,  and 
that  in  the  Procefs  with  the  Hepatic ,  is  but  five  Drams. 
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The  Refin  of  the  Aloes  proves  fcarce  at  all  purgative,  the  gummous  Ex¬ 
tract  pofiefiing  all  the  Virtues  of  that  Kind,  and  operating  much  more 
ftrongly  in  this  feparate  State  than  when  in  Conjunction  with  the  Refin  in  the 
natural  one. 


The  Socotrine  Aloes  proves,  upon  a  fair  Trial,  to  be  a  much  brifker  Purge  than 
the  Hepatic ,  which  is  not  wonderful  when  we  confider  how  much  larger  a  Share  of 
volatile  Parts  it  poffeffes,  on  which  that  Virtue  may  very  rationally  be  fuppos’d 
in  a  great  meafure  to  depend  j  the  Socotrine  Aloe  is  therefore  on  all  Accounts 
to  be  prefer’d  to  the  other  Kinds  for  internal  Ufe,  but  the  Hepatic  for  external, 
as  being  more  balfamic.  Some  very  great  Names  of  a  late  Date  have  appear’d 
for  the  old  DoClrine  of  the  Hepatic  being  fitted;  for  internal  Ufe  alfo,  as  a  lefs 
violent  Purge  than  the  other ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  Socotrine  attended  with 
any  peculiar  bad  Confequences,  under  proper  Management,  and  all  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  as  to  Strength,  is  that  the  Socotrine  may  be  better  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  for  which  it  is  given.  All  the  Aloes  will 
fometimes  purge  too  violently,  but  the  Socotrine  is  no  more  apt  to  do  this  than 
any  other,  and  it  is  a  vaftly  lels  difagreeable  Medicine  to  the  Palate. 

A  Pound  of  Hepatic  Aloe,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  about  a  quarter 
of  an  Ounce  of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  infipid,  and  without  Smell ;  after  this  about 
three  Drams,  or  fomewhat  lels,  of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  of  a  fub-aftringent  Tafte, 
containing  fome  Portion  of  a  volatile  Alkali ;  after  this  comes  over  between 
five  and  fix  Ounces  of  a  Liquor,  partly  of  an  acid,  partly  of  an  urinous  Tafte, 
and  at  firft  colourlefs,  and  of  a  bituminons  Smell,  afterwards  reddifh  and  em- 
pyreumatic  ;  and  finally,  after  this  near  an  Ounce  of  a  thick  Oil,  almoft  of  the 
Confiftence  of  a  Syrup,  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  Water,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
pungent  Tafte,  but  all  this  while  no  Bitternefs  in  any  of  the  Products. 
The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  being  calcined  in  an  open  Fire,  yields  near 
two  Drams  of  a  fixed  Salt,  but  that  not  of  an  alkaline  Nature,  but  a  mere  - 
Sal  Salfus. 

Aloe  has  been  a  Medicine  famous  in  all  Times  for  its  Virtues,  as  well  inter¬ 
nally  as  externally  ufed.  The  Antients  give  it  great  Praife  as  a  purgative ; 
and  add,  that  it  ftrengthens  the  Vil'cera  *,  and  externally  they  efteem’d  it  one 
of  the  greateft  Balfamics  and  Vulneraries  known.  We  find  it  at  this  Time  a 
very  uleful  Cathartic,  but  it  is  beft  given  in  moderate  Dofes,  and  even,  if 
we  want  it  to  operate  more  brifldy  than  fuch  Dofes  will  do,  it  is  better  to 
join  other  Cathartics  with  it,  than  to  encreafe  the  Dofe  of  it. 

The  Antients  all  condemn  the  giving  it  in  too  large  Quantities,  but  they  allow 
of  fuch  as  moderate  ones,  as  would  appear  very  monftrous  ones  to  us. 

Diofcorides ,  who  fays  much  of  the  Mifchief  Aloes  may  do  in  a  too  great 
Quantity,  yet  allows  three  Drams  of  it  to  be  given  as  a  Purge  :  At  prefent  we 
rarely  give  more  than  from  one  Scruple  to  two ;  but  the  ufual  Way  of  preferr¬ 
ing  it  with  us  is  not  in  Subftance,.  but  in  Form  of  the  Tin&ure  in  Wine, 
which  is  call’d  Hiera  Picra.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  Com- 
pofitions  of  the  Shops.  In  whatever  Form  it  is  given,  it  purges  off  a  large 
Quantity  of  bilious  and  pituitous  Humors,  promotes  the  Menfes  and  Dif* 
charges  by  the  haemorrhoidal  Veffels,  and  is  good  againft  Obftrubtions  of  the 
Liver,  Spleen,  and  Mefentery.  It  promotes  Digeftion  and  gives  an  Appetite, 
and  is  a  very  powerful  Deftroyer  of  Worms. 


GAMBOGE. 

It  is  good  alfojin  all  chronic  Cafes  arifingfrom  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vifcera,but 
with  all  its  Virtues,  there  are  Cafes  in  which  it  may  do  much  Harm,  and 
Caution  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  adminiftring  it.  It  is  not  to  be  given 
at  any  Time  to  People  fubjeft  to  fpitting  of  Blood,  or  to  Haemorrhage  of 
any  Kind,  and  it  is  to  be  avoided  in  all  acute  and  inflammatary  Diftempers ; 
and  Women  with  Child  are  alfo  to  avoid  the  Ufe  of  it  for  fear  of  Abortion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Gambogium, 

Gamboge. 

GAMBOGE  is  a  concreted  vegetable  Juice,  partly  of  a  gummy  partly 
of  a  refinoug  Nature.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  Form  either  of  orbicular 
Maflfes,  or  of  cylindric  Rolls  of  various  Sizes,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the 
People  who  have  made  it  up.  It  is  conflderably  heavy,  of  a  denfe,  compact, 
and  firm  Texture,  and  of  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  yellow  Colour.  It  is  of 
a  clean  and  glofly  look,  but  not  at  all  tranfparent.  It  has  fcarce  any  Smell, 
and  as  to  Tafte,  when  firft  taken  into  the  Mouth,  it  has  no  other  than  that  of 
Gum  Arabic,  or  Tragacanth,  but  after  it  has  been  held  there  fome  Time,  it  is 
found  to  have  a  confiderable  Share  of  Acrimony.  It  is  inflammable,  and  it  is 
foluble  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  alfo  in  Water,  which  laft  Menftruum  it  renders 
however  turbid  and  yellow  :  Indeed  it  is  a  difputable  Point,  whether  what  is 
call’d  a  Solution  of  it  in  Water  be  truly  fuch,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  a 
mere  Separation  of  its  Parts,  for  after  fubfiding  the  Water  is  left  clear,  and  the 
Gamboge  all  gets  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflfel.  Gamboge  is  brought  to  us 
from  many  Parts  of  China ,  and  the  Eaji  Indies ,  and  alfo  from  fome  Parts  of 
America.  The  Place  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought  is  Cambaja ,  in  the  Eaji  -  Indies , 
call’d  alfo  Cambodja ,  and  Cambogia ,  and  from  thence  it  has  obtained  its  Names 
of  Cambadium ,  Cambogiam ,  and  Gambogium ,  befides  which  it  has  a  multitude  of 
others,  given  it  alfo  from  the  fame  Occafions,  and  from  the  Form  of  Drops 
in  which  it  is  procucred  from  the  Tree,  fuch  as  Gummi  de  Goa ,  Gummi  Perua- 
num ,  Gummi  Gutta ,  Gutta  Gamba ,  Gutta  Gamandra ,  and  Gummi  de  Geum ,  befide 
which,  fome  have  from  its  Colour  call’d  it  Chryfonum ,  fome  from  its  purgative 
Virtues  Gummi  lax  ativum,  and  Sc  ammonium  Orientate ,  and  fome  from  its  fuppofed* 
Virtues  againft  the  Gout  in  particular  Gutta  ad  Podagram. 

Gamboge  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Antients,  it  is  indeed  but  very  lately 
that  it  has  been  at  all  known  in  Europe ,  and  it  is  now  much  more  efteem’d  by 
the  Painters,  in  water  Colours,  than  by  the  Phyficians.  Clu/tus  firft  received  it 
in  the  Year  1603,  and  foon  after  this  it  began  to  get  into  Ufe  in’  Europe  as  a 
Medicine ;  after  which,  the  Roughnefs  of  its  Operation  rendering  it  kfs 
efteem’d  as  fuch,  it  got  into  Ufe  in  Painting,  where  it  yet  retains  its  Credit. 
It  is  to  be  chofen  pure  and  clean,  free  from  Sand,  or  any  other  Foulnefies, 
of  a  bright  but  not  too  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  fuch  as  readily  burns,  and 
readily  communicates  its  Colour  to  Water. 

Authors  were  a  long  Time  divided  in  their  Opinions,  as  to  the  Origin  of 
Gamboge.  Clu/tus  gave  it  as  his  Opinion,  that  it  was  the  exprefs’d  Juice 
of  the  -Euphorbium  Plant :  Some  imagined  from  its  Colour,  that  it  was  a 
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Juice  exprefs’d  from  frefh  Rhubarb  j  fome  fuppofed  it  the  Juice  of  the  Beidelfar  of 
Alpinus\  and  many  have  efteem’d  it  a  Compofition  of  Scammony,  and  the  Juice  of 
fome  of  the  Tithymals.  C.  Bauhine  imagined  it  the  exprefs’d  Juice  of  the  Ricinus 
Indicus ,  and  Rofenberg  believed  it  the  Juice  of  the  Root  of  that  Plant,  colour’d 
with  Turmeric  and  then  dry’d.  Hoffman  imagined  it  alfo  to  be  the  Juice  of 
the  Seeds  of  that  Plant,  colour’d  with  the  Juice  of  Rhuharb.  Bontius  gives  us 
fomething  that  has  the  Air  of  a  more  certain  Account,  when  he  fays,  that  it  is 
the  Juice  of  a  kind  of  Tithymal,  which  grows  in  Cambodia ,  and  which  climbs 
up  the  tailed:  Trees  in  the  manner  of  Ivy,  growing  up  above  their  Tops;  but 
Bontius  only  fpeaks  by  Hearfay  in  this,  he  never  faw  the  Plant  he  fpeaks  of, 
nor  indeed  does  any  fuch  Plant  yield  the  Gamboge. 

Gamboge  is  in  Reality  the  Produce  of  two  Trees,  both  call’d  by  the  Indians 
Carcapulli.  Thefe  are  both  of  the  fame  Genus:  They  are  of  the  number  of  the 
Arbor es  Pomifera  fruttu  Corticcfo  Molliore  of  Ray.  The  firft  of  them  is  call’d 
the  Carcapulli  of  Acofta ,  and  is  defcribcd  in  the  Ilortus  Malabaricus  under  the 
Name  of  Caddam  Pulli.  It  is  a  tall  and  large  Tree,  fpreading  into  a  multitude 
of  Branches,  and  thofe  very  full  of  Leaves.  Its  Stem  grows  to  fuch  a  Size, 
that  two  Men  can  fometimes  hardly  fathom  it ;  the  Wood  is  white,  the  Bark 
alfo  is  whitilh,  or  yellowifh  within,  but  of  a  reddifh  Colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  fomewhat  blackilh  juft  at  the  Surface.  The  Leaves  ftand  in  Pairs,  and  are 
of  an  oblong  Figure,  broadeft  in  the  Middle,  and  fmaller  at  each  End,  and 
terminate  in  a  Point  inclining  to  one  Side ;  they  are  of  a  thick  and  firm  Texture, 
and  of  an  acid  Tafte.  The  Flowers  are  ffnall,  and  confift  of  four  roundifli 
Petals  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  red  Colour,  and  they  ftand  on  the  Extremities 
of  the  Branches.  The  Fruit  is  large,  of  the  Bignefs  of  an  Orange  •,  yellow,  and 
ornamented  with  eight,  nine,  or  ten  prominent  Ribs,  and  with  a  Crown  on  the 
Head  :  When  thefe  Fruits  are  thoroughly  ripe  they  lofe  their  Yellownefs,  and 
become  white  ;  they  are  of  a  fweetifh  and  lomewhat  acid  Tafte  •,  the  Seeds  are 
contained  in  the  midft  of  the  Pulp,  and  are  flatted  and  of  a  bluifh  Colour. 

The  other  Species  of  this  Tree  is  the  Carcapulli  of  Dr.  Bry\  and  others,  and 
is  defcribed  by  Herman  in  his  Notes  on  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  under  the  Name 
of  the  Kama  Ghoraka ,  id  eft ,  Ghoraka  dulcis  Curgalen/tbus ,  the  other  being  call’d 
fimply  Ghoraka.  This  is  wholly  like  the  former  in  every  Relped,  except  that 
the  Fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  Cherry. 

Herman  informs  us,  that  both  thefe  Trees  being  wounded  in  the  Trunk  and 
Branches,  afford  the  Gamboge,  but  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  laft  Species 
is  prefer’d,  as  being  much  milder  in  its  Operation  than  the  other.  They  both 
grow  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  in  Cambaia  and  China.  Dr.  Richer  met  with 
a  Tree  in  the  American  Hands,  particularly  in  Cayenne ,  which  was  of  the  Size 
of  an  Oak,  and  which  naturally  exfudated  a  Juice  perfectly  the  fame  with 
Gamboge.  By  the  Size  of  this  Tree  it  may  have  been  the  fame  with  one 
of  the  Eaft-Indian  Kinds,  but  we  have  no  Defcription  to  affure  us  of  that.  In 
the  Eaft-Indies,  after  they  have  wounded  the  Trees,  they  let  the  Juice,  which 
runs  out,  harden  a  little  in  the  Sun,  and  when  it  is  of  the  Confidence  of  Wax, 
they  work  it  up  in  their  Hands,  and  form  it  into  the  Cakes  and  Rolls  we  fee  it 
in  ;  after  which  they  expofe  it  to  the  Air  till  perfectly  dry,  and  then  they  fend 
it  abroad. 

Arnold  Syen,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Hortus  Malabar'-'  \  for  faving 
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the  Credit  of  Bontius ,  by  making  two  Kinds  of  Gamboge :  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Gamboge  procur’d  from  thefe  Trees  is  different  from  the  common  Kind, 
which  he  lays  is  procur’d  from  the  Plant  defcribed  by  Bontius ,  but  this  is  un¬ 
warrantable  ;  and  Hermans ,  who  was  upon  the  Spot,  declares  againft  it.  Gam¬ 
boge  is  not  ufed  in  Medicine  in  the  Eaji-Indies,  but  only  as  a  Paint  ;  they  dif- 
folve  it  in  Linfeed  Oil  for  this  Purpofe;  but  the  Painters  know  its  Virtues  as  a 
Purge  however,  and  when  they  have  a  mind  for  a  Dofe  of  Phyfic,  they  fome- 
times  fwallow  a  little  of  their  yellow  Colour.  The  Fruit  of  the  firft  Kind, 
which  is  of  the  Size  of  an  Orange,  is  in  great  Efteem  in  the  Eajl ,  both  in  their 
Foods  and  as  a  Medicine.  It  is  dry’d  and  carried  all  over  the  Country,  they 
give  it  to  Women  who  have  the  Fluor  Albus,  and  to  Men  who  have  Stillicidia 
from  exceffive  Venery,  and  it  is  faid  with  great  Succefs.  It  is  fomewhat  lingular, 
that  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree,  whofe  Juice  is  a  violent  Purge,  fhould  be  aflringent. 

A  Pound  of  Gamboge,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  firft  a  little  more  than  an 
Ounce  of  a  fomewhat  turbid  Liquor,  of  an  auftere  and  fubacid  Tafte,  and  with 
much  the  Smell  and  Flavour  of  bitter  Almonds;  after  this  comes  over  about  an 
Ounce  and  a  half  of  a  reddifh  acid  Liquor,  of  an  auftere  Tafte,  and  very  pun¬ 
gent  on  the  Tongue;  after  this  about  an  Ounce  and  a  quarter  of  a  brownifli 
Liquor,  partly  acid  and  partly  urinous  ;  then  a  little  more  than  two  Ounces  of 
a  limpid  and  thin  Oil  of  a  brownifh  Colour  ;  and  finally  about  three  Quarters 
of  an  Ounce  of  a  thick  Oil,  heavier  than  Water.  The  Remainder  in  the  Re¬ 
tort  is  a  light  and  fpungy  black  Coal,  which  calcined  in  an  open  Fire  and 
lixiviated,  yields  about  twelve  Grains  of  a  fix’d  Salt,  but  that  of  the  Sal  Salfus% 
not  of  the  alkaline  Kind.  Gamboge  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  when  it 
takes  Fire  burns  with  a  white  ftrong  Flame,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  Smoak  ; 
alfo  when  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine  the  Solution  is  not  perfect,  for  there  re¬ 
mains  about  a  fixth  Part  untouched  by  that  Menftruum,  but  this  is  readily 
taken  up  by  Water,  or  by  Oil  of  Tartar.  Gamboge  being  diffolved  in  Water, 
on  mixing  the  Solution  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  with  Lime-Water,  a  red  Colour 
is  produced  inftead  of  the  yellow  one,  from  the  Expanfion  of  the  fulphureous- 
Parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by  mixing  either  of  thefe  Liquors 
with  a  Solution  of  mineral  Sulphur. 

Some  have  imagined  from  a  Solution  of  Gamboge  turning  Syrup  of  Violets 
green,  that  this  Gum  muft  contain  a  large  Portion  of  an  alkaline  Salt,  but  no 
fuch  Sait  appears  on  the  Analyfis  ;  and  as  to  the  green  Colour  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  indicate  it,  it  is  no  other  than  what  is  produced  by  mixing  any  other 
blue  and  yellow  Colours  together. 

Gamboge  is  a  very  rough,  and  ftrong  Purge,  it  operates  both  by  Vomit  and 
Stool,  and  both  Ways  with  a  great  deal  of  Violence,  but  yet  without  griping; 
and  it  operates  almoft  inftantaneoudy  on  being  fwallow’d.  The  Violence  of 
the  Operation  of  Gamboge  has  made  many  condemn  it,  and  fpeak  very 
vehemently  againft  its  Ufe  ;  but  among  thele  very  People  feveral  have  after¬ 
wards  alter’d  their  Minds,  and  frequently  ufed  it.  Horjlius ,  Hechfietter ,  and 
others,  are  Inftances  of  this,  who  after  railing  at  it  in  Print,  acknowledge,  that 
they  afterwards  got  into  the  Ufe  of  it,  and  found  it  an  excellent  Medicine.  It 
requires  Caution  and  Judgment  indeed  in  the  adminiftring  it,  but  thofe  who 
know  how  to  give  it  properly,  » find  it  an  excellent  Remedy  in  Dropfies, 
Cachexies,  Jaundices,  Afthmas,  Catarrhs,  and  in  the  worft  cutaneous  Eruptions; 
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befides  its  Readinefs  in  Operation*  and  its  not  griping  as  mod  other  of  the 
ftrong  Purges  do,  it  has  the  Advantage  of  being  neither  ofFenfive  to  the  Talte 
nor  Smell,  and  of  working  in  a  very  fmall  Dofe. 

Its  Dofe  is  from  two  or  three  Grains  to  fix,  eight,  or  ten  :  Clufius  carries  it 
as  far  as  twenty,  but  this  is  not  advifeable.  The  Indians  arc  lefs  nice  in  the 
Quantity,  they  throw  a  Piece  of  it  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg  into  a  Glafs  of  Water 
over  Night,  and  drink  off  the  Liquor  the  next  Morning,  let  it  have  diffolved 
what  it  will  of  it  ;  though  a  great  Part  of  the  Gum  always  remains  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  in  this  Cafe,  the  Dofe  is  a  very  violent  one,  and  is  fuch  as  would  by  no 
means  do  in  this  Country.  Four  Grains  of  it  generally  operate  brifkly  by 
Stool  without  vomiting  :  Eight  or  ten  Grains  ufually  vomit  brifkly,  and  purge 
downwards  afterwards ;  a  Dofe  that  will  occafion  vomiting  at  firft,  will  pafs 
quietly  downwards  when  repeated  afterwards,  as  is  neceffary  in  many  Cafes  :  If 
given  in  Form  of  Bolus,  it  ufually  vomits  more  certainly  than  if  diffolved  in 
fome  aqueous  Fluid  :  It  is  obferved  fcarce  ever  to  vomit  any  Body  if  given 
with  Calomel.  It  is  liable  indeed  to  the  fame  Accidents  that  all  the  other 
ftrong  Purges  are,  and  they  may  be  guarded  againft  in  this  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  others.  Some  add,  to  prevent  its  operating  by  Vomit,  a  few  Drops 
of  Oil  of  Sulphur,  or  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol :  Others  corredt  it  with  the  Fume  of 
Sulphur,  the  Juice  of  Quinces,  or  theSpices,  as  Mace,  Cinnamon,  and  the  like  ;  ot 
with  their  effential  Oils  *,  but  all  thefe  Correctives  are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  its 
operating  by  Vomit  if  taken  in  large  Dofes,  and  therefore  the  moderating  the 
Quantity  aniwers  the  Purpofe  better  than  them  ail. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Opium,  ** 
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/~\  P I U  M  is  an  infpiffated  Juice,  partly  of  the  refinous,  partly  of  the 
gummy  Kind.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  Cakes  or  Maffes,  ufually  of  a 
roundifti  Figure,  flatted  and  covered  with  Poppy  Leaves.  Thefe  are  of  un¬ 
certain  Sizes,  but  ufually  they  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  their  Weight 
is  from  eight  Ounces  to  a  Pound. 

Opium  is  very  heavy,  of  a  denfe  Texture,  not  perfeCfly  dry,  but  more  or 
lefs  loft,  and  commonly  eafily  receiving  an  Impreffion  from  the  Finger  •,  it  is 
tough  and  hard  to  break ;  its  Colour  is  a  brownifh  yellow,  fo  very  dark  and 
dufky,  that  at  firft  Sight  in  the  Mafs  it  appears  black  :  Its  Smell  is  very  un- 
pleafant,  of  a  dead  faint  Kind  *,  and  its  Tafte  very  bitter,  and  very  acrid. 

It  is  inflammable,  yet  it  is  in  great  Part  foluble  in  Water.  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  Natolia ,  from  JEgypt^  and  from  the  Eajl- Indies  ;  and  is  to  be  chofen 
moderately  firm,  not  too  foft,  as  our  Druggifts  often  render  it,  by  keeping  it  in 
damp  Vaults  to  encreafe  its  Weight  j  its  Smell  and  Tafte  muft  be  very  ftrong, 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  there  is  no  dirty,  or  ftony  Matter  in  it. 

The  Europeans  for  many  Ages  efteemed  the  Thebaic  Opium  greatly  fuperior 
to  that  of  Afia  Minor ,  or  the  Eajt-Indies ,  but  at  prefent  there  is  no  DiftinCfion 
made  ;  but  Opium  that  is  not  too  dry  and  friable,  and  that  has  a  good  Smell, 
and  has  no  accidental  Foulneflfes  mix’d  among  it,  is  all  efteem’d  of  equal 
Value. 
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The  Plant  which  affords  Opium  is  one  of  the  Polyandria  Monogynia  of 
Linnaus ,  and  one  of  the  Herb#  Jiore  tetrapetalo  anomaU  of  Ray  ;  and  is  deferr¬ 
ed  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  the  white  Garden  Poppy, 
the  Papaver  hortenfe  femine  albo ,  Papaver  fativum  Diofcoridis,  and  Papaver  album 
Plinii.  The  Root  is  as  thick  as  one’s  Finger,  bitter  to  the  Tafte,  and  full  of  a 
milky  Juice,  as  is  alfo  every  other  Part  of  the  Plant.  The  Stalk  grows  to  four 
or  five  Feet  in  Height ;  the  Leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Lettice  ; 
the  Flower  is  large  and  white,  conftfting  of  four  great  Petals,  which  fall  off  in  a 
few  Days ;  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds  this4s  roundifh  or  oval,  of  the  Bignefs  of 
an  Apple,  covered  with  a  Crown,  and  containing  a  multitude  of  kidney-fhap’d 
Seeds,  adhering  to  little  Lamellae. 

The  Fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in  many  Places  fown  with  the  white  Poppy,  as 
ours  are  with  Corn.  When  the  Heads  grow  toward  Maturity,  but  are  yet  foft, 
green,  and  full  of  Juice,  they  make  Incifions  in  them,  and  from  every  one  of 
thefe  there  flow  a  few  Drops  of  a  milky  Juice,  which  foon  hardens  into  a  folid 
Confidence :  Thefe  Drops  are  gather’d  with  great  Care,  and  are  the  fineft 
Opium.  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  after  they  have  obtained  all  they  can  this 
Way,  they  bruife  the  Heads  and  exprefs  their  Juice,  and  by  this  means  get  a 
much  larger  Quantity  ;  but  Bellonius ,  who  had  been  through  the  fame  Places 
where  Tournefort  was,  fays  not  a  Word  about  this  Opium  procured  by  Ex- 
preffion  ;  nor  does  Kampfer  mention  any  fuch  Procefs  in  his  treating  of  the 
manner  of  obtaining  Opium  in  the  Eajl :  Both  thefe  Authors  make  three 
Kinds  of  Opium,  but  no  one  of  them  procured  in  this  coarfe  Way.  Kampfer’ s 
Account  is  this:  When  the  Heads  are  near  ripening  they  wound  them  with 
an  Inftrument,  which  is  a  fort  of  Knife  carrying  five  Edges,  this,  on  being 
ilruck  into  the  Head,  makes  at  once  five  long  Cuts  in  it,  and  from  thefe 
Wounds  the  Opium  flows  ;  and  is  the  next  Day  ferap’d  off  by  a  Perfon  who 
goes  round  the  Field  with  a  fmooth  Knife  without  any  Edge,  and  is  put  up  in 
a  Veflel  which  he  carries,  fattened  to  his  Girdle  for  that  Purpofe  :  At  the  fame 
Time  that  this  Opium  is  collected,  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Poppy  Head  is 
wounded  by  the  fame  Inftrument  ufed  at  firft,  and  the  Opium  is  colle&ed  from 
it  the  next  Day  in  the  fame  manner. 

They  diftinguifh  however  the  Produce  of  the  firft  Wounds  from  that  of  the 
fucceeding  ones,  and  that  with  great  Reafon,  for  the  firft  Juice  afforded  by  the 
Plant  is  greatly  fuperior  to  what  can  be  obtained  afterwards ;  they  call  this  firft 
flowing  of  the  Heads  Gcbaar  ;  it  has  much  more  Virtue  than  the  reft,  and  is 
fold  at  a  much  greater  Price  ;  its  Colour  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  be¬ 
comes  yellowifh,  and  when  long  kept  of  a  dufky  brown.  The  Opium 
produced  from  the  fecond  Wounds  is  darker  colour’d,  and  approaches 
to  Blacknefs  •,  it  has  a  weaker  Smell  and  Tafte  than  the  former ;  after  this  they 
often  wound  the  Pleads  again,  and  from  this  third  Operation  obtain  more 
Opium,  but  it  is  black,  and  of  very  little  Value. 

After  they  have  collected  the  Opium,  the  manner  of  their  preparing  it  is 
this  :  They  moiften  it  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water,  or  of  Honey,  and 
work  it  a  long  Time  upon  a  flat,  hard,  and  fmooth  Board,  with  a  thick  and  ' 
ftrong  Inftrument  of  the  fame  Wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  Confiftence  of 
Pitch;  finally,  they  work  it  up  with  their  Hands,  and  form  it  into  Cakes  or 
Rolls  for  Sale.  Multitudes  of  People  are  continually  employed  in  this  Pre¬ 
paration 
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paration  of  Opium,  and  they  have  feveral  Ways  of  doing  it.  On  fome  Oc- 
cafions  they  add  a  great  deal  more  Honey  than  is  barely  neceffary  to  reduce  the 
Opium  to  a  Confidence  for  working  ;  they  add  thefe  large  Quantities  of  it  with 
Intent  to  corredt  the  dilagreeable  Tafte  of  the  Opium,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Con¬ 
fidence  afterwards  by  Heat.  They  alfo  fometimes  make  it  up  with  a  Mixture 
of  Nutmeg,  Mace,  Cinnamon,  and  Cardamom  Seeds.  The  former  Prepa¬ 
ration  they  call  Bahrs^  and  this  latter  Pholonia ,  whence  the  Term  Philontum 
Perficum  ufed  by  Mefue :  Others  omit  the  Spices,  and  work  it  up  with  a  large 
Portion  of  Saffron  and  Ambergreafe  *,  and  befides  thefe  general  Methods, 
People  who  prepare  it  for  their  own  private  Ufe  have  a  multitude  of  others, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  at  Pleafure  ;  but  none  of  thefe  Preparations  of  this 
Drug  ever  get  into  our  Druggids  Shops,  what  we  have  being  the  mere  crude 
Juice,  or  at  the  utmod  fuch  as  has  been  work’d  up  with  Water,  or  with  a 
fmall  Portion  of  Honey,  no  more  than  fufficient  to  bring  it  into  Form. 

The  Antients  didinguiffied  two  Kinds  of  this  infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Poppy  j 
the  one  was  the  Juice  obtained  by  wounding  the  Poppy  Heads,  as  already  de- 
fcribed,  this  they  call’d  Meccnos  Opos ,  and  afterwards  by  way  of  Eminence 
Option:  The  other  was  a  Juice  extradted  from  the  whole  Plant  bruifed  and 
prefs’d,  this  they  call’d  Meconium  :  they  tell  us  the  Meconium  was  vadly  weaker 
than  the  Opium  :  At  prefent  we  know  nothing  of  this  fecond  fort  of  Opium, 
it  has  been  pretended  that  the  'Turks  didinguifh  it,  and  that  they  fend  us  none 
but  the  Opium  made  by  Expreffion  from  the  Heads,  keeping  the  Juice  pro¬ 
cured  by  only  wounding  the  Head  for  their  own  Ufe,  but  there  is  no  fort  of 
Truth  in  this.  There  is  no  Opium  prepared  otherwife  than  by  wounding  the 
Poppy  Heads  and  colledting  the  Juice,  nor  is  there  any  other  Opium  fold  or 
ufed  in  Conflantinople ,  than  the  fame  Kind  which  is  fent  over  in  Cakes  to  us. 

The  Perfians  who  diftinguifh  three  Kinds,  as  we  have  obferved,  underftand 
by  their  Diftindtions  only  the  Opium  of  the  firff,  fecond,  and  third  Cutting  ; 
they  never  make  any  by  Expreffion.  They  have  indeed  a  Drink  made  of  the 
Heads  and  Leaves  of  the  Poppy  by  Infufion,  which  they  call  Cacanar ,  but  this 
is  only  made  occafionally,  and  never  reduced  to  the  State  of  an  Extradt ;  they 
prepare  this  Drink  either  by  boiling  the  Leaves,  or  infufing  the  Heads,  alter 
bruifing  them  in  Water  •,  they  alfo  make  up  feveral  cordial  Electuaries,  of  which 
Opium  is  the  Bafis,  and  which  they  take  to  give  them  Spirits. 

A  Pound  of  Opium,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  fomewhat  more  than  fix 
Ounces  of  a  Liquor,  partly  acid  and  partly  urinous ;  and  fomewhat  more  than 
an  Ounce  of  a  thick  Oil.  The  Remainder  in  the  Retort,  though  weighing 
near  eight  Ounces,  will  be  reduced  by  calcining  in  an  open  Fire  to  about  an 
Ounce  of  Allies  j  and  from  thefe  more  than  two  Drams  of  a  fix’d  alkaline  Salt 
may  be  procured  by  Lixiviation.  Pitcairn  difcovered  an  alkaline  urinous  Sait 
in  Opium,  but  he  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  this  the  only  Salt  in  this  Drug  : 
An  acid  Salt  is  alfo  contained  in  it,  and  that  in  no  fmall  Portion,  as  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  by  this  Diftillation,  but  by  pouring  a  Solution  of  Opium  in 
Water  on  fome  of  the  Liquors  liable  to  be  chang’d  by  Acids,  for  they  are 
affedted  in  the  fame  manner  by  it  as  by  other  Acids,  and  that  in  no  flight  De¬ 
gree.  While  Medicines  were  divided  into  the  Claffes  of  cold  and  hot  by  the 
medical  Writers,  Opium  gave  them  great  Trouble  to  know  how  to  range  it: 
Some  from  its  affedting  the  Head  and  bringing  on  Sleep,  troubling  the  Re- 
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fpiration,  and  even  bringing  on  Death  in  a  too  large  Dofe,  declared  it  not  only 
cold,  but  cold  in  the  fourth  Degree  ;  and  others  obferving  its  acrid  and  burn¬ 
ing  Taite  declared  it  hot ;  nor  were  they  more  agreed  about  its  Virtues  and 
Life,  than  about  the  Clafs  it  was  to  be  placed  in  ;  fome  call’d  it  a  Poifon, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  wholly  rejected,  and  others  thought  it  the  greateft  of  all 
Medicines.  Dio/corides  acknowledges,  that  in  his  Time  many  People  were 
afraid  to  ufe  it,  even  externally. 

Galen  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  defperate  Medicine,  always  attended  with  ill  Effedts, 
yet  fometimes  neceffary  in  Cafes  of  the  utmoft  Extremity  and  many  of  the 
People  who  came  long  after  him  continued  in  the  fame  Opinion.  Diofcorides 
himfelf  however  plainly  knew  better  than  either  his  Cotemporaries,  or  thefe  his 
Succeffors  ;  he  talks  of  giving  Pills  of  it  of  a  Grain  or  two  in  Weight, 
which  he  fays  in  a  miraculous  manner  took  off  Pain,  and  occafioned  Sleep, 
and  that  without  any  ill  Confequences  *,  though  he  acknowledges,  that  impru¬ 
dently  given  in  large  Dofes  it  would  do  the  utmoft  Mifchief. 

Among  the  Moderns  Platerus  was  one  of  the  firft  who  ventured  to  bring  it 
into  Ufe,  after  it  had  long  been  rejected  as  a  Poifon.  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  follow’d 
his  Steps,  and  was  fo  charm’d  with  the  Virtues  of  this  Drug,  that  he  often  de¬ 
clar’d  he  would  not  pradtife  Phyfic  without  the  Ufe  of  it.  At  prefent  it  is  in 
great  Efteem,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fimple  Medicine  that  might  not  more 
conveniently  be  fpared  than  it.  Apply’d  externally  it  is  emollient,  relaxing, 
and  difeutient,  and  greatly  promotes  Suppuration  ;  if  long  kept  upon  the  Skin 
it  takes  off  the  Hair,  and  it  always  occafions  an  Itching  in  it  •,  fometimes  it 
exulcerates  it  and  raifes  little  Blifters,  if  apply’d  to  a  tender  Part.  Laid  on 
the  Perineum  it  promotes  venereal  Inclinations,  and  fometimes  on  external 
Application  it  allays  Pain,  and  even  occafions  Sleep,  but  thefe  Effedts  are 
very  uncertain.  It  muft  by  no  means  be  apply’d  to  the  Head  at  the  Sutures  of 
the  Skull,  it  has  been  known  to  leave  the  moft  terrible  Effedts  in  this  Ap¬ 
plication,  and  even  to  bring  on  Death  itfelf. 

Opium  taken  internally  is  to  be  confider’d  as  taken  in  a  proper  Dofe,  or 
in  an  immoderate  one  ;  a  moderate  Dofe  of  Opium  is  generally  under  a  Grain, 
though  according  to  the  Circumftances  two  Grains,  or  even  three,  may  be  with¬ 
in  the  Limits  of  this  Denomination.  Cuftom  will  make  People  bear  a  Dram 
or  more  as  a  moderate  Dofe,  but  in  that  Cafe  Nature  is  vitiated,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  judged  in  regard  to  others  from  it.  Opium  exerts  its  Operation  very 
foon  after  the  taking  i  if  given  diffolved  it  operates  in  half  an  Hour ;  if  in  a 
folid  Form,  as  in  Pills  or  the  like,  it  is  fometimes  an  Hour  and  a  half  firft.  Its 
firft  Effedt  in  this  Cafe  is  the  making  the  Patient  chearful,  as  if  he  had  drank 
moderately  of  Wine  •,  it  removes  Melancholy,  and  renders  the  Perfon  bold  and 
above  the  Fear  of  Danger  ;  the  "Turks  for  this  Reafon  always  take  it  when  they 
are  going  to  Battle  in  a  larger  Dofe  than  ordinary.  It  quiets  the  Spirits,  after 
this,  eafes  Pain  and  difpofes  to  Sleep,  and  ftops  Haemorrhages  in  many  Cafes  \ 
it  promotes  Sweating,  and  is  a  Provocative  to  Venery,  and  in  general  it  takes 
greater  Effedt  on  Women  and  Children,  than  on  Men.  The  great  Intent  with 
which  we  give  Opium  is  to  procure  Sleep,  this  is  of  the  number  of  the  Effedts  it 
ufually  produces,  but  it  does  not  always  do  it.  Many  People,  in  whatever 
Condition,  deep  lefs  after  taking  Opium  than  they  would  have  done  ;  the  Sleep 
it  occafions  in  others  is  pleafant  and  refrefhing  j  it  fometimes  ftops  vomiting. 
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but  it  fometimes  alfo  occafions  it ;  it  renders  the  Concodtion  of  the  Food 
in  the  Stomach  flower,  and.  much  abates  the  natural  Appetite ;  it  may  be- 
fides  thefe  be  occaflonally  attended,  even  when  given  in  moderate  Dofes,  with 
many  other  Symptoms,  and*  fome  of  them  very  hard  ones,  but  thefe  may 
generally  be  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Circumftances  of  the  Patient. 

After  the  EfFedt  of  a  Dofe  of  Opium  is  over,  the  Pain  it  was  given  to  abate 
returns,  and  that  generally  in  a  more  violent  manner  than  before,  unlefs  the 
Patient  has  fweat  freely  in  his  Sleep,  which  fometimes  happens,  but  not  always; 
the  Spirits  which  had  been  elevated  by  it  become  lower  than  before,  and  the 
Pulfe  languid ;  there  often  is  alfo  an  Itching  of  the  Skin,  and  fometimes 
feveral  Stools. 

An  immoderate  Dofe  of  Opium  brings  on  a  fort  of  Drunkennefs,  much  like  that 
occafioned  by  an  immoderate  Quantity  of  ftrong  Liquors :  Chearfulnefs,  and  loud 
Laughter  at  firft,  then  a  Relaxation  of  the  Limbs,  a  lofs  of  Memory,  and  Light- 
headednefs  ;  then  Vertigoes,  Dimnefs  of  the  Eyes,  with  a  Laxity  of  the  Cornea  - 
and  a  Dilatation  of  the  Pupills,  a  Slownefs  of  the  Pulfe,  Rednefs  of  the  Face, 
Relaxation  of  the  under  Jaw,  fwelling  of  the  Lips,  'difficulty  of  Breathing, 
painful  Eredtion  of  the  Penis,  Convulfions,  cold  Sweats,  and  finally  Death. 
People  who  cfcape  Death  are  ufually  relieved  either  by  a  great  number  of 
Stools  or  by  profufe  Sweats,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  Opium. 

People  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  an  immoderate  Ufe  of  Opium 
are  fubjedt  to  Relaxations  and  Weakneflfes  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  they 
are  apt  to  be  faint,  idle,  and  thoughtlefs,  and  are  generally  in  a  ftupid  and  un¬ 
comfortable  State,  except  juft  after  they  have  taken  a  frefh  Dofe  ;  they  lofe 
their  Appetite,  and  in  fine  grow  old  before  their  Time.  It  is  not  eafy  how¬ 
ever  to  break  through  a  Cuftom  of  this  Kind,  the  People  who  have  attempted 
it  have  found  themfelves  miferably  low  fpirited,  and  on  flying  to  Wine,  or 
ftronger  Liquors,  for  Relief,  have  found  their  EfFedt  by  no  means  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Opium  ;  fo  that  they  have  generally  been  reduced  to  a  Necef- 
fity  of  having  Recourfe  to  it  again. 

The  Antients,  who  efteem’d  Opium  cold,  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  approach  to 
the  Nature  of  a  Poifon,  were  fond  of  the  Notion  of  corredting  it  with  warm 
Medicines,  and  fuch  as  prevented  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  And  among 
the  Moderns,  many  have  thought  of  what  they  call  Corredtives  for  it,  which 
have  been  calculated  to  prevent  the  particular  Mifchiefs  they  apprehended 
from  it. 

Caftor  and  Saffron  have  been  recommended  by  fome  to  corredt  its  nar¬ 
cotic  Quality  ;  others  have  recommended  Vinegar,  Lemon  Juice,  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  Oil  of  Sulphur,  and  the  other  Acids ;  and  others  the  alkaline  Salts, 
both  of  the  fix’d  and  the  volatile  Kind:  Others  have  recommended  Wine, 
and  other  fermented  Liquors,  or  the  Spirits  diftill’d  from  them :  Some  have 
had  Recourfe  to  the  EfFedt  of  Fermentation  on  the  Opium  itfelf,  and  others 
have  attempted  it  by  roafting.  As  we  at  prefent  however  prefcribe  Opium 
principally  as  an  Anodyne  and  Soporific,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  abfurd  At¬ 
tempt  to  rob  it  of  thofe  Qualities  ;  there  is  indeed  nothing  to  be  fear’d  from 
Opium  given  in  a  proper  Dofe,  and  no  other  Preparation  is  necefFary  or  proper, 
befide  the  feparating  it  from  any  accidental  FoulnefFes  it  may  have  among  it, 
which  is  done  by  diffolving  it  in  Water,  and  after  (training  it  infpiflfating  that 
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over  the  Fire  to  a  proper  Confidence ;  this  is  what  is  call’d  the  Extraftum 

Thebaicum ,  and  is  the  only  rational  Preparation  of  Opium  when  meant  to  be 
given  without  Addition. 

As  Opium  however  confifts  of  two  different  Subdances,  a  refinous  and  a  gum- 
mous  one,  though  thefe  will  be  taken  up  together  in  a  coarfe  Way  in  Water  fo 
as  to  pafs  the  Strainer  as  in  the  former  Operation  ;  yet  when  a  clear  Tindture 
or  Laudanum  is  required.  Care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  Nature  of  the  Men- 
ftruum:  Water  in  this  Cafe  takes  up  all  the  gummous  Parts,  but  on  Sub- 

fidence  it  leaves  the  refinous  behind  •,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  though  it  diffolves 

the  refinous  Part,  leaves  the  gummous.  Wine  or  Proof  Spirit  come  nearer 
diffolving  the  whole  than  either  abfolutely  fpirituous,  or  ablolutely  aqueous 
Menftruums.  A  Tindture  of  Opium,  made  in  redtify’d  Spirit,  violently  affedts 
the  Head,  and  fometimes  brings  on  a  Delirium  ♦,  whereas  that  in  Water  adts 
more  placidly,  and  gives  a  quiet  and  pleafant  Sleep. 

Vinegar  almoft  entirely  diffolves  Opium,  but  Le  Mort  obferved  a  very  odd 
Effedt  from  this  Tindture,  which  was,  that  it  often  brought  on  Suppreffions 
of  Urine.  A  Tindture  made  from  Opium  with  alkaline  Salts,  is  found  to 
have  very  little  Effedt  in  procuring  Sleep  :  Made  with  the  volatile  Alkalis,  as 
Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac,  and  the  like,  though  it  does  not  procure  Sleep,  it  is 
very  fudorific,  and  may  be  a  very  ufeful  Medicine  in  particular  Cafes. 

Upon  the  whole  however  Water  feems  to  be  the  true  and  proper  Solvent 
of  Opium  for  internal  Ufe,  the  Laudanum  prepared  with  it  being  liable  to  none 
of  the  Objedtions  raifed  againft  the  other  Kinds.  Le  Mort  and  IVedelius  are 
both  of  this  Opinion  :  And  Jones ,  a  Writer  of  our  own  Nation,  calls  Water 
Laudanum  the  greateft  of  all  Panaceas.  It  is  certain  that  the  Refin  of  the 
Opium  is  loft  in  this  Preparation,  but  perhaps  *tis  beft  to  be  without  it.  We 
fee  by  the  Laudanums  made  with  Spirits  which  can  take  up  this  Refin,  that 
it  is  the  Part  of  the  Opium  moft  of  all  capable  of  producing  bad  Effedts.  Be- 
fide  the  Ufe  of  Opium  alone  in  its  folid  Form,  and  in  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Laudanum,  it  is  almoft  continually  given  in  other  Forms,  and  combined  with 
other  Medicines,  as  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Catechu, 

Catechu ,  commonly  call'd  Japan  Earth . 

CATECHU,  commonly  but  very  improperly  call’d  Terra  Japonica  in 
the  Shops,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  Juice,  partly  of  the  .gummy,  ,  partly 
of  the  refinous  Kind.  The  Name  of  Japan  Earth  was  doubly  improper  for  it 
as  it  is  not  an  Earth,  nor  indeed  is  a  Produce  of  that  Country,  none  of  it  being 
met  with  in  Japan  but  what  has  been  brought  thither  from  elfewhere. 

The  common  Terra  Japonica  of  the  Shops  is  brought  to  us  in  large  flat 
j,  Cakes  of  an  irregular  Figure,  and  from  an  Inch  to  two  or  more  in  Thicknefs ; 
it  is  confiderably  hard  ;  its  Colour  is  a  dufky  purplilh  brown,  often  approach¬ 
ing  to  Blacknefs  on  the  outfide  but  paler  within  •,  thefe  Maffes  are  of  a  very 
irregular  Strudture,  fometimes  very  denfe  and  compadt,  fometimes  more  lax. 
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They  fhew  a  fmooth  but  not  glofly  Surface  on  breaking,  and  are  not  at  ail 
transparent;  and  they  not  unfrequently  have  Dirt  and  Sand  among  them. 
There  is  however  befide  this  another  Kind  of  Terra  Japonica  fometimes  met 
with  in  the  Shops,  but  rarely  •,  it  is  of  a  much  paler  Colour  than  the  other,  and 
is  perfedtly  clean  and  fine  :  We  meet  with  it  in  fmaller  Mattes,  and  thofe  of  a 
laminated  Structure,  or  compofed  of  great  numbers  of  fine  thin  Flakes,  lying 
regularly  over  one  another  ;  this  is  vaftly  the  more  valuable  Kind,  but  it  is 
very  rare  ;  the  other  is  generally  fo  foul  that  it  ought  to  be  difiolved  in  Water, 
and  infpifiated  to  the  Form  of  a  lolid  Extradt  before  it  is  ufed. 

Terra  Japonica  has  no  Smell,  but  its  Tafte  is  very  fingular,  it  is  auftere  and 
aftringent  on  firft  taking  into  the  Mouth,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  very  fweet 
and  pleafant.  The  finer  Kind  of  Terra  Japonica  very  readily  melts  in  the 
Mouth,  and  is  extremely  pleafant  to  the  Tafte  •,  the  other  melts  much  more 
flowly  and  is  gritty  between  the  Teeth,  and  frequently  has  a  burnt  Tafte. 
We  have  the  Terra  Japonica  from  Malabar ,  Surat y  Pegu,  and  fome  other  Parts 
of  the  Eaji- Indies.  What  gave  rife  to  the  vulgar  Error  of  fuppofing  this  Druo- 
an  Earth,  was  the  Account  the  People  who  brought  it  over  gave  of  it ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  Origin,  and  from  its  dirty  look  and  dry  friable  Texture, 
and  the  Shape  and  Figure  of  the  Mattes  they  received  it  in,  they  fuppofed  it 
to  be  an  Earth  :  At  prefent  however  there  is  no  Body  but  knows  that  it  is  a  ve¬ 
getable  Product,  which  is  eafily  prov’d  by  grinding  it  in  Water,  in  which  Cafe 
it  is  difiolved,  and  pafies  the  filter  which  no  Earth  will  do  •,  it  is  alfo  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away,  leaving  but  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of 
Afhes  behind  it. 

The  Indians  call  this  Drug  Khaath ,  Cate,  Catechu ,  Caetchu ,  and  Cajljoe  \  they  pre¬ 
pare  it  from  the  Parts  of  feveral  different  Trees  of  the  fame  aftringent  Virtue,  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  feveral  Parcels  of  it  among  them  are  fo  very  different 
from  one  another.  Garcias  defcribes  one  of  the  Trees  from  which  they  pro¬ 
cure  it,  which  he  tells  us  is  as  tall  as  an  Afh,  and  has  Leaves  like  the  Turmeric, 
which  are  green  all  the  Year  :  He  adds,  that  it  is  prickly,  and  that  they  do  not 
prepare  the  Catechu  from  this  alone,  but  with  the  Admixture  of  many  other 
Ingredients.  Bontius  alfo  defcribes  this  Tree,  and  adds  to  the  Circumftances  of 
its  being  prickly,  and  ever  green,  that  its  Fruit  is  round,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Bean,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  that  it  contains  three  or  four  Nuts,  fo  hard 
that  they  are  not  to  be  broke  without  a  Hammer :  He  tells  us,  that  the  Catechu 
is  made  by  boiling,  from  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  this  Tree  •,  and  both  he  and 
Garcias  are  firm  in  the  Opinion,  that  this  is  the  Lycium  of  the  Antients. 
Herbert  de  Jager  tells  us,  that  the  Lycium  lndicum  of  Garcias  or  Catechu,  is  not 
the  Produce  of  any  one  Tree,  but  that  the  Indians  prepare  it  from  all  the 
Species  of  Acacia,  which  have  a  red  Bark  of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  and  from 
many  other  Trees  and  Plants,  the  Juice  of  which  is  of  an  aftringent  Kind,  and 
can  be  procured  in  the  fame  Way  by  boiling  in  Water.  All  the  Juices  thus 
prepared,  he  tells  us,  are  call’d  Kaath  or  Catechu  there,  but  that  the  moft 
efteem’d  Kindis  prepar’d  from  a  Species  of  Acacia,  call’d  by  the  Natives  Kheir , 
and  Khadira  ;  this  is  a  prickly  Acacia,  very  much  branch’d  and  cover’d  on  the 
Trunk,  and  large  Branches  with  a  whitifh  grey  Bark,  and  on  the  young  Shoots 
with  a  red  one.  The  Leaves  are  of  the  pinnated  Kind,  and  the  Pinnae  very 
fmall  j  the  Author  did  not  fee  either  the  Flowers  or  the  Fruit,  but  he  found 
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that  the  People  of  Pegu  made  all  their  Catechu  from  it,  and  that  this  was 
difperfed  in  great  Quantities  all  over  the  Eqji. 

The  Indians  of  different  Places  prepare  in  this  manner  their  Terra  Japonica ,  as 
we  call  it,  from  the  Decoftions  and  Juices  of  very  different  Trees,  and  fome  of 
all  the  feveral  Kinds  probably  comes  over  at  Times  to  us :  What  we  generally 
meet  with  however,  and  what  may  be  call’d  the  genuine  Terra  Japonica  or 
Catechu  of  our  Shops,  is  the  Produce  of  a  Tree  call’d  the  Areca,  different 
from  all  the  former,  and  more  in  Efteem  in  many  Parts  of  the  Indies  than  any 
of  them  for  this  Purpofe. 

The  Areca  is  of  the  Palm  Kind,  and  is  defcribed  by  botanical  Writers  under 
the  Name  of  Palma  cujus  fruHlus  fejfilis  faufel  dicitur ,  Areca  five  faufel ,  and 
Areca  Palma  foliis.  Herbert  de  Jager  beforementioned,  and  Joannes  Otho  Helbigius , 
who  had  both  been  on  the  Spot  where  the  Terra  Japonica  was  made,  and 
who  have  publifhed  an  Account  of  it  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  agree,' 
that  this  is  one  of  the  molt  famous  Trees  in  the  Country  for  yielding  it*,  and 
indeed  of  late  we  are  informed,  that  very  little  is  fent  into  Europe  but  what 
is  made  of  it. 

It  is  a  tall  and  lofty  Tree ;  its  Root  is  black  on  the  Surface,  and  has  a  great 
number  of  reddifh  or  yellowifh  Fibres  :  Its  Trunk  rarely  exceeds  five  or  fix 
Inches  at  the  Bafe,  and  is  gradually  fmaller  to  the  Top  ;  it  is  naked,  and  is 
cover’d  with  fo  fmooth  a  Rind,  that  the  Natives  are  obliged  to  tye  Ropes 
round  it,  at  certain  Diftances,  to  aflift  them  in  climbing  it :  The  Leaves  are 
x:olle<5ted  in  Cluflers  at  the  Top  of  the  Tree,  and  form  a  Head  larger  than  the 
Trunk,  from  which  the  outermoft  breaking  away  hang  down  horizontally ; 
they  are  two  or  three  Feet  long,  and  are  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
other  long  and  narrow  Leaves  placed  in  Pairs.  From  the  Ala  of  the  Leaves 
there  iffue  out  a  fort  of  Cafes  one  from  each  Leaf,  which  include  the  Pedicles 
that  fuftain  the  Fruit  and  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  near  two  Feet  in  Length,  hollow 
on  one  Side  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  their  Surface  is  fmooth,  and  there  runs 
along  the  Center  of  the  hollow’d  Part  a  ftrait  Line,  at  which,  when  ripe,  they 
burft  longitudinally ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  white  at  firfl  on  the  outfide,  but 
afterwards  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  they  are  always  whitifh  within.  Of  the 
Pedicles  inclofed  in  thefe  Capfules,  fome  are  thick  and  ftrong,  and  have  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Fruits  on  their  lower  Parts  •,  others  are  thin  and  (lender,  and 
have  two  Rows  of  Male  Flowers  on  their  oppofite  Sides.  The  Fruft  while 
young  and  tender  is  whitifh,  foft,  of  a  gloffy  Surface,  and  is  fattened  to  the 
Stalk  by  a  white  Pedicle  ;  they  are  not  round  at  this  Time  but  of  an  angular 
Figure,  and  are  in  great  Part  cover’d  with  the  Leaves  of  the  Cup,  which  are  of 
an  oblong  Form,  and  laid  over  one  another  :  In  the  midft  of  the  Pulp  of  this 
Fruit  there  is  a  Quantity  of  a  limpid  Fluid,  of  a  ftrongly  aftringent  Tafte:  As 
the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit  by  Degrees  encreafes,  afterwards  this  Humor  decreafes, 
till  at  length  there  is  none  of  it  left:  There  is  then  a  white  medullary  Sub- 
ftance  form’d  as  the  Pulp  grows  hard,  and  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit  then  becomes 
yellowifh,  or  of  a  yellowifh  brown :  In  fine,  when  the  Fruit  is  perfectly  ripened, 
it  is  of  a  roundifh  but  fomewhat  oblong  Shape,  and  much  refembles  a  date 
Fruit ;  it  fwells  out  in  the  Middle,  and  is  fmaller  at  the  Bafe  and  at  the  Top  ; 
it  confifts  of  a  fmooth  membranaceous  Rind,  tolerably  thick,  and  of  a  brownifh 
yellow  Colour  \  and  under  this  is  contained  a  pulpy  Matter,  of  a  fort  of  Orange 
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Colour  while  frefli,  but  in  drying  it  becomes  lax,  fibrous  or  lanuginous,  and  of 
a  yellowilh  Colour ;  and  within  this  is  the  Seed  or  Kernel,  which  is  what  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  the  Cabinets  of  Collectors,  under  the  Name  of  the 
Fruit  of  the  Areca,  and  which  is  there  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  whole 
Fruit. 

This  Kernel,  when  the  fibrous  Subftance  that  was  once  the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit 
is  thoroughly  dry,  eafily  feparates  from  it  and  falls  out  ;  it  is  about  the  Size 
of  a  Nutmeg,  and  is  ufually  of  a  turbinated  Form,  flatted  on  one  Part  and 
rifing  into  an  orbicular,  or  more  or  lefs  conic  Form  on  the  other  •,  it  is  fome- 
what  rough  or  ftriated  on  the  Surface,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  Colour,  often  with 
fome  Mixture  of  Reddifhnefs  in  it,  making  it  approach  to  a  Cinnamon  Colour  ; 
it  is  folid  within,  and  is  there  variegated  or  marbled  in  the  manner  of  the  Nut¬ 
meg  •,  its  Tafte  is  aromatic  and  aftringent. 

The  Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  :  When  they  do  not 
make  Catechu  of  it,  they  chew  it  with  the  Catechu  made  from  other  Trees, 
and  mix’d  with  a  little  Lime,  and  with  the  Leaves  of  Betle.  When  they  make 
their  Kaatb  or  Catechu  from  it,  as  is  now  done  in  great  Quantity  in  many 
Places,  they  do  it  in  this  manner.  They  colledt  the  Areca  Nuts  while  they 
are  unripe  and  cut  them  into  two  or  three  Pieces  each,  and  then  boil  them  for 
about  four  Hours  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  to  which  they  add  a  little 
Lime  made  of  burnt  Shells ;  the  Pieces  of  the  Fruit  in  this  Time  will  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  purplifh  Colour;  the  Decodlion  which  is  by  that  Time  very  ftrong, 
is  drained  off  hot  and  fet  by  to  fettle,  when  it  is  cold  they  pour  it  off  gently 
from  the  thick  Mattter  which  has  fubfided  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  this 
they  carefully  take  out  and  expofe  to  the  Sun  to  dry ;  they  mix  nothing  elfe 
with  it,  but  when  dry’d  they  call  it,  as  they  do  the  other  Kinds,  Kaath  or  Catechu, 
and  ufe  it  as  they  do  the  others.  Befide  this  Ample  Kind  of  Terra  Japonica 
prepared  from  the  Fruit  of  the  Areca,  they  fometimes  add  to  the  Decodlion, 
the  Bark  of  the  Acacia  before  defcribed,  which  they  have  before  kept  macerat¬ 
ed  in  Water  for  feveral  Days  *,  and  when  they  have  made  an  Extradl  from  both 
the  Decodtions,  they  form  it  into  Cakes  or  Rolls  at  Pleafure. 

The  richer  People  add  alfo  to  the  Decodlion  many  other  Ingredients,  fuch 
as  Cardamom  Seeds,  Lignum  Aloes,  Mufk,  and  Ambergrife,  and  when  this 
is  done  they  form  the  Extradl  into  little  Globules,  or  into  larger,  fiat,  or  round 
Cakes ;  fometimes  into  the  Figures  of  Flies,  and  other  Infedts  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  into  that  of  Flowers,  and  the  like  ;  and  ufe  it  to  fweeten  their  Breath, 
taking  a  little  Piece  at  a  Time  into  their  Mouths  for  that  Purpoie.  Thefe  are 
generally  fo  highly  fcented  as  to  be  offenfive  to  us,  but  the  Eajlern  Nations 
are  fond  of  Perfumes:  The  Catechu  of  the  Areca,  that  is  in  the  rude  Mafs,  , 
not  wrought  up  into  thefe  Forms,  rarely  has  any  other  Ingredient  but  the 
Nut  itfelf. 

Garcias  and  Bontius  both  tell  us,  that  the  unripe  Areca  Nut  has  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  Quality  like  that  of  Wine.  The  Indians  chew  it  frequently  in  this 
State,  partly  for  the  Pleafure  of  this  Intoxication,  partly  to  fweeten  theiy 
Breath,  fallen  their  Teeth,  and  flrengthen  the  Stomach.  They  know  it  as 
an  Aftringent  alfo  very  well,  and  take  it  to  flop  Fluxes  of  all  Kinds  ;  as  they 
do  alfo  the  Ample  Catechu  prepared  by  Decodtion  from  it. 
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The  fimple  Extrad  of  the  Areca,  or  the  Terra  Japonica  of  our  Shops,  is 
a  very  valuable  Aftringent.  It  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  aflifts  Digeftion, 
and  ftops  Fluxes,  Diarrhoeas,  and  even  Dyfenteries,  as  alfo  Haemorrhages 
of  all  Kinds,  and  particularly  Profluvia  of  the  Menfes.  It  is  alfo  found  of 
great  Service  in  the  Diabetes,  and  in  inveterate  Coughs  arifing  from  a  fharp 
Humour  affeding  the  Parts.  Its  Dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple, 
but  more  may  be  taken  without  Danger.  It  may  be  given  in  almoft  any  Form, 
but  none  is  fo  good  as  the  taking  fmall  Pieces  of  it  at  a  time  into  the  Mouth, 
and  letting  them  gradually  go  down,  fupplying  others  in  their  Stead  as  they 
are  fwallowed. 

Many  Authors  are  very  ready  to  affirm,  that  the  Catechu  of  the  Moderns 
is  the  fame  with  the  Lycium  of  the  Ancients,  but  it  feems  a  Point  not  eafily 
afcertained  :  Diofcorides ,  Galen ,  and  Pliny  all  mention  two  Kinds  of  the  Lycium, 
the  one  brought  from  Cappadocia ,  the  other  from  India.  The  firft  they  tell  us, 
was  a  Juice  extraded  from  a  prickly  Tree  with  thick  Leaves  like  thole  of  the 
Box,  and  with  a  Fruit  fmall,  black,  round,  light,  like  a  Pepper  Corn  in  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte.  They  fay  this  Tree  grew  in  Lyc'ta  and  other 
Places,  and  they  call  it  Lycium  and  Pyxacantha.  The  Lycium  they  fay  was 
prepared  from  a  Decodion  of  the  Branches  and  Roots  of  this  Tree  firft  bruifed  ? 
the  ftrong  Decodtion  of  thefe  they  infpifiated  over  the  Fire,  and  when  dry, 
they  tell  us  it  was  formed  into  Maffes  which  were  black  on  the  outfide,  and 
reddifh  within  ;  but  that  this  new  Surface  foon  became  black  too  ;  the  Smell 
was  not  unpleafant,  and  the  Tafte  bitter  and  aftringent.  This  was  the  Cappa¬ 
docian  Lycium  of  the  Greeks ,  which  they  tell  us  they  alfo  made  fometimes  from 
the  Seeds  of  the  lame  Tree. 

The  Indian  Lycium,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and 
was  greatly  fuperior  in  its  Virtue  to  the  Cappadocian.  Diofcorides  relates  it  as 
the  Opinion  of  thofe  times,  that  this  was  made  from  a  Shrub  called  Lanchi- 
tis,  that  this  was  of  the  prickly  kind,  and  grew  to  fix  or  eight  Feet  high.  The 
Bark  of  this,  he  fays,  was  red  within,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Shrub  like  thofe 
of  the  Olive  Tree.  The  Lycium  of  both  Kinds  was  aftringent  and  poflefied 
much  the  fame  Virtues  with  our  Catechu,  but  the  Defcriptions  we  have  here  of 
the  Trees,  by  no  means  ageee  with  any  of  thofe  of  which  our  Catechu  or 
Terra  Japonica  is  made. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SUCCUS  GlYCYRRHIZ.^, 

Liquorice  Juice . 

LI  Q^U  ORICE  Juice  is  of  all  the  Drugs  of  this  Clafs  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  the  moft  frequent  Ufe.  It  is  the  infpifiated  Juice  of  the 
common  Liquorice  Root,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  Rolls  or  Cakes,  covered  ufu- 
ally  with  Bay  Leaves,  and  weighing  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound,  half  a  Pound,  or 
more  each.  It  is  of  an  extremely  compad  and  firm  Texture,  very  heavy, 
hard  to  break,  and  of  a  fhiping  black  Colour.  It  melts  freely  in  the  Mouth, 
and  is  of  a  very  fweet  Tafte  with  a  little  Acridnefs  mixed  with  it.  It  is  brought 
to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland ,  from  the  firft  of  which  places  it  obtained  the 
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Name  of  Spani/h  Juice.  It  is  to  be  chofen  firm  but  not  tough,  hard,  and 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  fhining  Surface  ;  fuch  as  perfectly  melts  in  the  Mouth, 
and  does  not  tafte  of  burning,  nor  leaves  any  harfh  or  gritty  Particles  between 
the  Teeth. 

The  common  Liquorice  or  Glycyrrhiza,  the  Plant  from  whofe  Root  this  Juice  is 
extracted,  is  one  of  the  Diadelphia  Decandria  of  Linnaeus ,  and  one  of  the 
papilionace £  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the 
Name  of  Glycyrrhiza  radice  repente ,  and  Glycyrrhiza  vulgaris  Germanica.  It 
has  already  been  defcribed  in  treating  of  its  Root.  It  grows  very  abundantly 
in  the  lfland  of  Crete ,  in  Italy ,  France  and  Germany ,  but  moft  abundantly 
in  Spain.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  Liquorice  there  is  this.  They  take  up 
the  Roots  in  the  Month  of  July ,  they  clean  them  perfedtly  as  foon  as  taken 
out  of  the  Earth,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  Air  till  nearly  dry;  after 
this  they  cut  them  into  thin  Slices,  and  boil  them  in  Water  till  the  Decodtion 
is  extremely  ftrong  ;  they  then  prefs  it  hard  out  to  obtain  all  the  Juice  they 
can  from  the  Root.  They  fet  this  Decodtion  by  to  fettle  a  little,  and  when  it 
has  depofited  its  coarfeft  Parts,  they  pour  it  off  into  Veffels  in  which  they 
evaporate  it  over  a  Fire,  ftrong  at  firft,  but  milder  afterwards,  till  it  becomes 
of  the  Confidence  of  a  thick  Extradt ;  they  then  fuffer  the  Fire  to  go  out,  and 
when  the  Extradt  is  fo  cool  that  they  can  handle  it,  they  take  out  large  Parcels 
of  it  at  a  time  ;  and  working  them  well  in  the  Hands,  they  roll  them  out  in- 
to  long  cylindric  Maffes,  which  they  cut  out  into  fuch  Lengths  as  they  pleafe, 
and  rolling  them  over  a  Parcel  of  half  dried  Bay  Leaves,  they  pick  up  enough 
of  them  for  a  Covering,  and  are  in  that  Condition  laid  in  the  Sun  till  perfedt- 
ly  dried :  There  is  great  Nicety  required  at  the  End  of  the  Evaporation  to 
get  the  Extract  to  a  proper  Confidence  without  letting  it  burn.  It  is  this 
the  Spaniards  are  famous  for:  A  great  deal  of  Liquorice  Juice  is  made  in  other 
Places,  but  it  is  in  great  Part  either  under  boiled,  and  confequently  foft,  or 
it  is  burnt. 

Liquorice  Juice  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Root  it  is  procured  from. 

It  is  a  very  famous  Remedy  among  the  common  People  for  Coughs,  and  all 
Diforders  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs.  It  is  commonly  taken  alone,  holding  a 
fmall  Piece  of  it  in  the  Mouth  till  it  gradually  melts  there  ;  but  the  more 
agreeable  Way  of  taking  it  is  in  Form  of  Lozenges,  of  which  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  Kinds  which  it  is  the  Bafts  of ;  in  thefe  it  is  mixed  with  other  pedtoral 
Ingredients,  and  has  the  Advantage  of  melting  more  eafily  in  the  Mouth  than 
in  its  own  Form.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  and  fome  other  of 
the  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 
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CONCRETE  JUICES, 

Lefs  frequently  ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Acacia  Succus, 

Acacia. 

THE  Succus  Acacia  of  the  Shops  is  an  infpiflfated  vegetable  Juice  of  the 
gummous  Kind.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  Cakes  or  Mafifes  of  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  or  twice  as  much  in  Weight,  and  is  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a 
denfe  Texture,  not  eafily  broken.  It  is  of  a  dufky  brownifli  black  Colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  of  a  deep  yellowifh  brown,  or  dufky  Kind  of  Orange  Co¬ 
lour  where  frefh  broken.  It  melts  in  the  Mouth  after  fome  time  holding  there. 
It  has  very  little  Smell,  and  is  of  an  auflere  and  aftringent,  but  not  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  Tade.  We  have  it  from  AEgypt,  where  the  Cakes  of  it  are  ufually 
wrapped  up  in  thin  Bladders  in  order  to  keep  them  entire,  and  to  prelerve 
them  from  damaging  by  Accidents.  It  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  clean,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  Caft  within,  and  fuch  as  will  readily  diflolve  in  Water,  what  is  very 
dry  arid  brittle,  and  of  a  dead  black  throughout,  is  to  be  reje&ed. 

The  Tree  which  affords  the  Succus  Acacia  is  the  fame  which  yields  the  Gum 
Arabic,  and  which  has  already  been  defcribed  in  that  Chapter.  This  Juice  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner:  They  colled  the  Pods  of  this  Tree  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  after  fpreading  them  abroad  in  a  fhady  Place  for  two  or  three  Days  to 
give  them  time  to  evaporatejfome  of  their  watery  Parts,  they  cut  them  into  three 
or  four  Pieces  each,  and  throw  them  into  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water,  in  which 
they  are  left  for  four  and  twenty  Hours ;  they  then  bruife  the  foftened  Pods 
with  large  wooden  Pedles,  till  they  have  thoroughly  blended  them  with  the 
Water,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a  thick  Matter.  More  Water  is  then  added 
by  Degrees,  till  the  whole  becomes  thin  and  fluid.  In  this  State  it  is  kept 
over  the  Fire  fome  Hours  without  letting  the  Heat  be  fo  great  as  to  make  it 
boil ;  they  then  prefs  out  the  Liquor,  and  after  the  grolfer  Particles  which 
palled  the  Strainer  have  fubfided  from  it,  they  boil  the  reft  to  the  Confidence 
of  a  thick  Extract,  diminifhing  the  Fire  toward  the  End  of  the  Operation,  as  in 
the  making  of  Liquorice  Juice,  to  prevent  Burning.  When  the  whole  is  of  fuch 
a  Confidence  that  they  find  by  Trial  made  with  fmall  Drops  taken  out  and 
expofed  to  the  Air,  that  it  will  be  firm  when  cold,  they  take  it  from  the  Fire, 
and  as  it  grows  cool,  they  form  it  into  Cakes  fuch  as  we  receive  it  in. 

Acacia  has  been  long  known  in  Medicine,  and  has  always  been  edeemed  a 
very  valuable  Adringent.  Biofcorides ,  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  fay  much 
in  its  Praife.  It  is  certainly  an  Adringent  of  fome  Power.  It  drengthens  the 
Stomach,  dops  Vomitings  and  Diarrhoeas,  and  is  good  againd  Haemorrhages 
of  all  Kinds.  It  may  be  given  either  in  Forms  of  a  Bolus  or  in  Draughts, 
for  it  readily  melts  with  aqueous  Liquors.  Its  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two 
Scruples ;  but  it  is  rarely  prefcribed  at  prefent,  and  is  principally  kept  in  the 
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Shops  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome  of  the  old  Compofitions.  Though  we  hold  it 
in  fo  little  Efteem,  however  in  yFlgypt  where  it  is  prepared,  Alpinus  tells  us 
it  is  in  great  Credit ;  they  give  it  for  Haemorrhages  of  all  Kinds,  a  Dram 
for  a  Dofe,  and  in  the  Profluvia  of  the  Menfes  or  the  Fluor  Albus  *,  they  in- 
jedt  a  Solution  of  it  warm  up  into  the  Part.  The  ARgyptians  are  frequently  fub- 
je<5t  to  Inflammations  and  Defluxions  of  fharp  Humours  on  the  Eyes,  and 
they  ufe  a  Solution  of  this  Juice  as  a  Collyrium  on  thefe  Occafions  with 
great  Succefs.  They  alfo  ufe  it  as  a  Gargarifm  in  the  firft  Stage  of  a  Quin¬ 
cy  ;  and  a  Decodtion  of  the  Bark  and  Flowers  of  the  Tree  with  fome  of  this 
Juice  diflfolved  in  it  is  famous  for  Prolapfus’s  of  the  Anus.  Befide  its  me¬ 
dicinal  Ufes,  it  is  alfo  confumed  at  Cairo  in  great  Abundance  in  the  drefling 
of  Leather,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  excel  all  the  other  things  in  Ufe  in  any 
Part  of  the  World. 

The  little  Ufe  made  of  the  Succus  Acacia  with  us  having  long  fince  rendered 
it  fcarce  in  our  Shops,  no  body  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  import  it ; 
we  have  fallen  into  a  Way  of  preparing  a  Succedaneum  for  it,  which  by  way 
of  Diftindtion  from  the  true  ARgypiian  Acacia,  we  call  Acacia  nojlra ,  and  Aca¬ 
cia  Germanic  a. 

The  German  Acacia  is  an  infpiflated  Juice  of  a  firm  Texture,  and  confider- 
ably  heavy.  Its  Colour  is  black  throughout,  and  when  frefh  broken,  its  Sur¬ 
face  is  bright  and  glofly.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  Form  of  flat  Cakes  of  the 
Size  of  the  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  /Egyptian  Acacia,  and  like  them  wrapped  up  in 
thin  Bladders.  It  has  no  Smell :  Its  Tafte  is  auftere  and  aftringent,  but  it  has  a 
Tartnefs  or  Acidity  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  Egyptian  Kind  as  well  as 
its  Colour,  and  is  much  lefs  pleafant.  We  have  it  from  Germany.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  frefh  and  hard  to  break,  of  a  glofly  black  like  that  of  Liquorice 
Juice  when  frefh  broken,  and  fuch  as  melts  freely  in  the  Mouth,  and  has  not 
a  burnt  Tafte. 

The  Shrub  which  affords  us  the  true  German  Acacia,  is  no  other  than  the 
common  Sloe  Tree,  the  Prunus  fylvejlris  commonly  known  among  us  under 
the  Name  of  the  black  Thorn.  It  is  one  of  the  Polyandria  Monogynia  of  Lin- 
naus ,  and  one  of  the  Arbores  et  frutices  prunifera  of  Ray.  It  is  too  common 
in  our  Hedges  to  need  a  Defcription.  The  Acacia  is  prepared  from  it  in  this 
manner.  The  Fruit  is  gathered  while  green,  and  large  Quantities  of  it  bruifed 
together  in  a  Mortar,  when  thoroughly  beaten  a  little  Water  is  added,  and 
mixed  thoroughly  by  grinding  about  with  the  Peftle  •,  the  whole  is  then  fet 
over  the  Fire  to  boil  for  a  few  Minutes  ;  and  after  this  is  ftrained  off,  prefling 
it  as  hard  as  poflible  ;  when  the  coarfer  Parts  have  fubfided,  the  reft  is  poured 
off'  and  infpiflated  over  the  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  thick  Extract,  and  is 
then  taken  off  from  the  Fire,  and  as  it  cools  work  up  with  the  Hands  into 
the  Cakes  we  meet  with  it  in.  It  poffefles  the  Virtues  of  the  true  Acacia,  but 
in  a  more  remifs  Degree,  and  as  the  other  might  fo  eafily  be  had,  It  -is  almoft 
inexcufable  to  bring  this  into  Ufe  in  its  Stead. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Succus  Hypocistidis, 

Hypociji. 

HYPOCIST1S  is  an  infpifiated  Juice,  much  refembling  the  true 
JEgptian  Acacia.  We  meet  with  it  in  moderately  large,  fiat  Mafies.  It 
is  confiderably  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  fine  fhining  black  Colour  like  that  of 
Liquorice  Juice  when  freffi  broken,  and  of  a  dulkier  black  on  the  Surface.  It 
has  fcarce  any  Smell :  Its  Tafte  is  auftere  and  aftringent.  It  melts  but  (low¬ 
ly  and  difficultly  in  the  Mouth,  and  is  often  fo  carelefsly  prepared,  as  to  leave 
fome  little  Grittinefs  between  the  Teeth.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Le¬ 
vant ',  and  from  fome  Parts  of  Europe.  The  French  make  a  good  deal  of  it 
from  the  Plants  of  their  own  Growth,  and  fometimes  fupply  other  Places 
with  it. 

The  Plant  from  which  it  is  procured  is  one  of  the  Dodecandria  Monogynia  of 
Linnxns,  and  one  of  the  tetrapetal<e  vafcuhfera  of  Ray.  It  grows  up  from  the 
Roots  of  feveral  Species  of  the  C'iftus  in  the  manner  of  the  Orobanche  or 
Broom  Rape  with  us,  and  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical  Writers  under  the 
Name  of  Hypocijiis.  It  grows  to  four  or  five  Inches  in  Height.  Its  Stem  is 
thick  and  fleffiy,  not  eafily  broken,  and  fometimes  of  a  whitiffi,  fometimes  of 
a  purpliffi,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellowiffi  Colour.  What  is  fingular  alfo  in 
it  is,  that  it  is  much  thicker  toward  the  Top  than  at  the  Bottom  ;  near  the 
Bafe  it  is  rarely  fo  much  as  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter  •,  but  higher  up  it  is 
often  near  two  Inches.  It  is  covered  all  the  Way  up  with  a  Sort  of  fcaly 
Leaves  of  half  an  Inch  in  Length,  more  than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth, 
aud  obtufely  pointed.  The  Stalk  is  of  an  extremely  auftere  and  aftringent 
Tafte,  with  fome  Degree  of  Bitternefs ;  toward  the  Top  it  carries  a  great 
Number  of  Flowers  interfperfed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  fquammous  Kind 
with  thofe  upon  the  Stalks.  Thefe  Flowers  are  lomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Pomegranet,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  roundiffi  Fruits  near  half  an  Inch 
thick,  and  divided  into  fix  or  eight  Parts  within,  in  which  is  contained  a 
tough,  glutinous  Liquor  infipid  to  the  Tafte,  and  a  Quantity  of  Seeds  of  an 
extreme  Minutenefs.  The  ftriated  Globule  of  the  Piftil  always  adheres  to  the 
Extremity  of  this  Fruit.  The  Plant  is  eafily  feparated  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Ciftus  to  which  it  grows,  and  leaves  in  the  Place  whence  it  was  feparated,  a 
little  fmooth  Cavity  in  the  Surface  without  any  Veftige  of  F'ibres. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  Ifiand  of  Crete ,  and  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  infpifiated  Juice  is  prepared  there  in  this  manner.  They  gather 
the  Fruits  while  unripe  and  exprefs  the  Juice  which  they  evaporate  over  a 
very  gentle  Fire  to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Extradl,  and  then  form  into  Cakes, 
and  expofe  to  the  Sun  to  dry.  Hypociftis  was  well  known  to  the  Ancients, 
Diofccrtdes  tells  us  that  befide  the  Juice  prepared  honeftly  from  the  Fruit, 
fome  People  in  his  Time  ufed  to  dry  .the  whole  Plant,  and  afterwards  make 
a  ftrong  Decodtion  of  it,  which  they  evaporated  to  a  Confiftence,  and  fold 
as  the  true  Hypocift. 
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'  Hypocift  is  an  Aftringent,  and  that  of  confiderable  Power:  It  is  good  againft 
Diarrhoeas  and  Haemorrhages  of  all  Kinds,  and  may  be  ufed  in  repeilent° Gar- 
gariims  in  the  manner  of  the  Acacia,  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in: 
our  Shops :  The  German  Acacia  ufualiy  is  fold  under  its  Name. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Elaterium. 

ELATERIUM  is  an  infpiffated  Juice,  extremely  different  from  the 
others  hitherto  mentioned  in  its  Form  and  Texture.  We  meet  with  it 
in  Fragments  of  flat  and  thin  Cakes,  often  not  thicker  than  a  Shilling,  and 
rarely  exceeding  at  the  utmoft  a  third  of  an  Inch.  It  is  very  light  and  of  a 
friable  Texture;  its  Colour  is  a  pale  dead  whitilh;  it  is  of  no  remarkable  Smell, 
but  it  is  very  acrid  and  pungent  to  the  Tafte,  and  very  readily  mixes  with  any 
aqueous  Fluid. 

The  Plant  it  is  procured  from  is  one  of  the  Monacia  Syngenc/ta  of  Linnaus , 
and  one  of  the  Herb a  Pomifer<e  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  of  the  Cucumber  Kind,  and 
is  defcribed  by  the  botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  Cucumis  Agreftis ,  and 
Cucumis  Afminus.  Its  Root  is  very  long  and  thick,  of  a  whitilh  Colour,  and 
bitter  nauleous  Tafte  :  Its  Stalks,  which  lye  upon  the  Ground  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  the  common  Cucumber,  are  hairy  and  thick  :  The  Leaves  are  of  a 
roundifh  Figure,  but  pointed ;  and  the  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber, 
half  an  Inch  wide,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour  vein’d  with  green.  The  Fruit  is 
like  the  common  Cucumber,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  two  Inches  in  Length,  of  a 
cylindric  Figure,  and  befet  with  prickly  Protuberances.  It  is  divided  within 
into  three  Cells,  in  which  are  contained  a  number  of  Seeds,  which  fwim  in  a 
large  Quantity  of  an  acrid  and  almoft  cauftic  Liquor.  When  the  Fruit  is  ripe 
it  burfts  with  Violence  on  the  flighted  Touch,  and  this  Liquor,  with  the  Seeds 
among  it,  flies  up  as  high  as  a  Perfon’s  Face,  often  getting  into  Peoples  Eyes, 
and  doing  great  Mifchief.  The  Seeds  are  broad,  flatted,  very  fmooth,  and  of 
a  blackifh  Colour. 

It  grows  in  many  Parts  of  Europe  wild  by  the  Way  Side.  To  make  the 
Elaterium  they  gather  the  Fruit,  when  almoft  ripe,  and  cut  it  into  Slices,  faving 
all  the  Liquor  that  comes  from  the  Body  of  the  Fruit  in  cutting,  and  alfo  that 
which  afterwards  naturally  runs  from  the  Pieces,  which  is  no  imall  Quantity ; 
this  is  thick  and  whitifh;  they  throw  away  the  Cuttings  of  the  Fruit  without 
prefling  them,  and  fet  by  the  Juice  to  fettle ;  a  thin  watery  Liquor  loon  fepa- 
ratesto  the  Top,  and  this  being  pour’d  off  a  white  Reftduum  is  left  at  the 
Bottom,  which,  when  farther  drain’d  of  its  watery  Part,  is  expofed  to  the  Sun 
in  flat  Veffels,  where  it  concretes  into  the  Cakes,  the  Fragments  of  which  we 
ufualiy  meet  with. 

The  Antients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  Elaterium'.  The  old  Greek 
Writers  indeed  fometimes  ufed  the  Term  Elaterion  in  a  more  general  Senle 
to  exprefs  all  the  cathartic  Medicines,  but  they  more  ufualiy  reftrained  it  to  this 
Angle  one.  This  however  they  diftinguifhed  three  different  Kinds  of:  The 
firft  was  the  white  Elaterium  here  defcribed,  this  they  made,  as  we  do  at  this 
Time,  from  the  Juice  which  naturally  runs  from  the  Fruit  without  prefling. 
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The  fecond  Kind  of  Elaterium  was  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  this  they  prepared 
from  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit  prefs’d  out  with  confiderable  Force,  which  in  that 
Cafe  carried  a  confiderable  Share  of  the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit  with  it,  which  fub- 
Tiding  afterwards  with  the  Fasculae  became  a  Part  of  the  Medicine  *,  this  green 
Elaterium  confequently  was  lefs  violent  in  its  Operation  than  the  white.  The 
third  Kind  was  prepar’d  from  the  Seeds  bruifed  and  boiled  in  Water,  and  the 
Decodtion  infpifiated. 

The  white  Elaterium,  which  is  the  only  Kind  in  Ufe  now,  is  a  very  violent 
and  rough  Purge,  it  generally  operates  both  by  Vomit  and  Stool,  but  it  is  fo 
fharp  as  often  to  erode  the  Vefiels  and  bring  away  Blood.  The  Antients  talk 
of  giving  Elaterium  in  very  large  Dofes,  twenty  or  thirty  Grains  of  it  are  often 
mentioned  by  them  to  have  been  given  :  With  us  the  Matter  is  much  other- 
wife,  half  a  Grain  or  a  Grain  is  now  a  common  Dofe,  or  at  the  utmoft  two 
Grains.  It  has  been  greatly  recommended  in  Dropfies,  particularly  in  Anafarcas 
and  there  are  Inftances  of  the  Fluor  Albus  being  cured  by  it,  when  all  other 
Medicines  had  been  try’d  in  vain,  but  it  is  fo  rough  a  Medicine,  that  very  few 
of  our  Phyficians  care  to  have  any  thing  to  do„  with  it. 

Artificial  vegetable  Productions 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CLASS  the  SECOND. 

a  \ 

SALTS. 

The  Bodies  of  this  Clafs  are  only  three; 
i.  Sugar.  2.  Tartar.  3.  Potashv 


CHAPTER  L 

Saccharum,. 

Sugar. 

SUGAR  is  properly  the  effential  Salt  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  as  Tartar  is  of 
the  Grape.  It  is,  while  in  its  crude  or  un-refined  State,  a  coarfe,  fattifh,. 
oleaginous  Matter,  of  a  brownifh  or  greyifh  Colour,  with  a  Call  of  reddifh  or 
orange  Colour  among  it ;  and  of  a  very  fweet,  but  fomewhat  difagreeable 
Tafte.  When  it  has  been  purify’d  and  refined  by  frequent  Solutions,  and  by 
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other  means,  it  becomes  of  a  pure  white,  bright,  glofly  and  cryftalline,  con- 
fiderably  hard,  and  of  a  much  pleafanter,  though  lefs  intenfely  fweet  Tafte. 

The  Plant  which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  Triandria  Digynia  of  Linrueus , 
and  one  of  the  Herb *  Graminifolia  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Pifo  under 
the  Name  of  Viba  and  Tacomura ,  by  Gtfalpinus  under  the  Name  of  Canna, 
Mellea ,  and  by  others  under  that  of  Arundo  Saccharifera ,  and  Calamus  Saccharinus. 
Its  Root  is  thick  jointed  and  creeping,  very  fucculent,  and  furnifhed  with 
numerous  Fibres :  Its  Stalk  grows  to  eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  and  is  two  or 
three  Inches  or  more  in  Thicknefs,  it  is  jointed  like  the  Root ;  its  Surface  is 
fmooth  and  glofly  ;  its  Colour  is  a  greenifh  yellow  :  The  Leaves  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green :  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  is  ornamented  with  a 
Punicle  or  Clufter  of  arundinaceous  Flowers,  two  or  three  Feet  in  Length, 
much  branched,  and  knotted  or  jointed  all  along  to  their  Ends.  It  growls  fpon- 
tanecufly  in  many  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies ,  in  the  Canary  \[ lands,  and  in  lome 
of  the  hotter  Parts  of  America  j  but  its  Produce  is  fo  advantageous,  that  it  is 
not  left  to  thofe  Places,  but  is  propagated  in  many  other  Parts  of  America.  It 
loves  a  moift  and  rich  Soil,  and  will  grow  much  larger  in  fuch  a  one,  than  in 
more  barren  Ground.  Pifo  allures  us,  that  in  the  Province  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  Sugar-Canes  grow  wild,  and  rife  to  an  enormous  Height,  and  that  during 
the  great  Heats,  they  exfudate  in  feveral  Parts  a  white  cryftalline  Sugar. 

They  propagate  the  Sugar-Cane  by  planting  Cuttings  of  it  in  the  Ground, 
in  Furrows  dug  parallel  for  that  Purpole;  the  Cuttings  are  laid  level  and 
even,  and  are  cover’d  up  with  Earth ;  they  foon  fhoot  out  new  Plants  from 
their  Knots  or  Joints  ;  the  Ground  is  to  be  kept  clear’d  at  Times  from  Weeds, 
and  the  Canes  grow  fo  quick,  that  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  Months,  they  are 
fit  to  cut  for  the  making  of  Sugar  from  them.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is 
thus:  They  cut  off  the  Reeds  at  one  of  the  Joints  near  the  Roots ;  they  are 
then  clear’d  of  the  Leaves,  and  tied  up  in  Bundles  and  fent  to  the  Mills, 
which  are  work’d  either  by  Water  or  by  Cattle.  The  Reeds  are  here  bruifed 
and  prefled,  and  their  Juice  is  fqueez’d  from  them  j  this  is  extremely  fweet,  and 
is  to  be  boiled  without  lofs  of  Time  into  Sugar,  for  if  it  ftand  much  more  than 
four  and  twenty  Hours  it  grows  four,  and  is  wholly  fpoiled  for  the  making  of 
Sugar. 

The  Juice  is  carried  by  Pipes  into  large  Boilers,  where  it  is  kept  boiling 
more  or  lefs  fiercely  for  a  whole  Day  together,  a  great  deal  of  Scum  is  feparat- 
ed  in  this  Boiling  :  After  the  Juice  is  let  out  of  this  Veflel,  it  is  received  into 
another  in  which  it  is  boiled  more  brifkly,  and  fcum’d  from  Time  to  Time 
with  a  large  kind  of  Spoon,  pierced  full  of  Holes  to  let  the  Liquor  through, 
while  it  retains  the  Scum  and  Foulnefs  feparated  from  it  in  boiling :  To¬ 
ward  the  End  of  this  Boiling  they  throw  into  it  a  ftrong  Lixivium  of  Wood- 
Afhes,  with  fome  quick  Lime  among  it  •,  this  greatly  promotes  the  Separation 
of  the  Foulnefs  that  yet  remained  among  it,  and  after  it  has  boiled  fome  Time 
with  this  Addition  they  ftrain  it  off.  The  Fasces  left  in  the  Cloths  make  a  kind 
of  Wine,  when  fermented  properly  with  Water.  The  ftrained  Liquor,  which  is 
now  tolerable  clean,  is  let  into  a  third  Boiler,  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  to  the 
Confidence  of  Sugar  over  a  very  brifk  Fire,  the  People  who  attend  it  continually 
ftirring  and  fcumming  it. 

Great  Caution  is  to  be  ufed  that  the  boiling  Matter  does  not  rife  over  the 
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Sides  of  the  Veflel,  which  would  be  of  very  dangerous  Confequence :  They 
prevent  this  by  taking  up  Quantities  of  the  boiling  Matter  with  a  Ladle,  lifting 
it  up  high  and  letting  it  run  in  again,  and  by  now  and  then  adding  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Butter,  or  Fat  of  fome  Kind,  which  takes  down  the  bubling  almoft 
inftantaneoufiy.  They  are  very  careful  that  no  Lemon  Juice,  or  any  other 
Acid  of  that  Kind  comes  near  the  Veffels,  a  very  fmall  Admixture  of  that  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  to  keep  the  Matter  from  granulating.  When  the  Liquor  is  boil’d 
enough,  which  is  known  by  its  concreting  on  throwing  a  Spoonful  of  it  up 
into  the  Air*,  it  is  then  let  out  into  a  fourth  Veffel,  under  which  there  is  a 
very  gentle  Fire  only  kept  up  that-  it  may  have  Leifure  to  granulate  ;  when 
it  has  begun  to  granulate  it  is  let  out  of  this  laft  Boiler  into  a  kind  of  conic 
earthen  Veffels  open  at  both  Ends,  the  wideft  Aperture  is  placed  upwards, 
and  the  fmaller  End  downwards,  its  Aperture  being  ftop’d  with  a  wooden  Plug. 
It  is  left  in  thefe  Veffels  four  and  twenty  Hours  to  concrete  ;  after  this  they  are 
removed  into  the  Sugar-Houfes,  and  are  there  arranged  in  regular  Order,  with 
a  Veffel  of  earthen  Ware  under  each  i  the  Plug  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bottom 
Aperture  of  each,  and  they  are  left  in  this  Condition  for  about  forty  Days,  that 
all  the  thick  Liquor,  or  Melaffes  may  run  from  them  :  After  they  have  flood 
thus  long  to  drain  of  themfelves,  a  Quantity  of  Clay  is  diluted  with  Water  into 
a  thin  Pafte,  and  this  is  pour’d  on  the  Top  of  every  Parcel  of  Sugar  in  the 
Veffels,  fo  as  to  cover  it  two  or  three  Inches  deep.  The  Water  by  Degrees  all 
leaves  the  Clay,  and  penetrating  into  the  Mafs  of  Sugar  runs  through  it,  and 
carries  off  yet  more  of  this  thick  foul  Liquid  with  it,  into  the  Veffels  placed 
underneath  to  receive  it.  ^ 

When  the  Clay  is  quite  dry  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  firfl  Preparation  of  the 
Sugar  is  now  finiflied  *,  they  {hake  it  out  of  the  Veffels,  and  cutting  into 
Lumps,  which  are  of  a  dirty  brownifh,  or  greyifh  Colour,  they  put  it  up  in 
Hogfheads,  and  other  Calks,  under  the  Name  of  grey  or  brown  Sugar.  The 
Sugar  in  this  State  ought  to  be  dry,  not  un&uous,  and  to  have  no  Tafte  of 
burning:  The  Liquor  which  has  run  from  the  Sugar  in  the  Handing  is  boiled 
to  a  Confidence,  and  fold  under  the  Name  of  Melaffes,  or  Treacle  j  this  affords 
by  Fermentation  a  very  clean  and  good  Spirit. 

The  coarfe  Sugar  is  afterwards  refined  to  various  Degrees  of  Purity  by  new 
Solutions,  and  is  fold  at  different  Prices,  and  under  different  Names,  according 
to  the  Degree  of  Purity  it  is  brought  to. 

A  Pound  of  Sugar  purify’d  to  the  higheft  Degree,  and  diftilTd  in  a  Retort, 
yields  firft  about  half  an  Ounce  of  a  limpid  infipid  Phlegm  without  Smell  ^ 
after  this  comes  over  a  Liquor  at  firff  limpid  and  colourlefs,  afterwards  reddifh, 
and  finally  of  an  empyreumatic  Smell,  in  Quantity  not  lefs  than  fix  Ounces, 
this  is  partly  of  an  acid,  partly  of  an  alkaline  and  urinous  Tafte  ;  after  this 
comes  over  a  thick  and  reddifh  Oil,  in  Quantity  about  three  Drams  ;  and 
then  more  than  an  Ounce  of  a  brown  Oil  of  a  thicker  Confiftence.  The  Re¬ 
mainder  in  the  Retort,  calcined  and  lixiviated,  yields  a  Dram  of  a  pure  al¬ 
kaline  Salt. 

Sugar  is  a  true  Salt,  and  when  perfectly  pure,  after  Solution  it  concretes 
into  regular  Cryftals  •,  thefe  are  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  and  confift  of  eight 
plain  Surfaces,  two  of  which  the  oppofite  Bafes  are  equal  and  parallel,  the  reft 
are  Paralleliograms.  In  its  natural  State  it  manifefts  not  the  leaft  Token  of  any 
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thing  either  acid  or  alkaline.  It  is  inflammable  in  a  great  Degree,  burning  with 
a  very  brifk  white  Flame.  It  diflolves  with  the  utmoft  Readinefs  in  all  aqueous 
Menftruums,  but  very  difficultly  in  fpirituousor  oily  Liquors :  Mixed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  it  after  a  time  ferments  and  acquires  a  vinous  Flavour,  and  at  this  Time  an 
inflammable  Spirit  like  that  of  Wine  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  very  confider- 
able  Quantity. 

The  juft  Proportion  to  this  Fermentation  is  feven  Pounds  of  Water  to 
one  of  Sugar,  and  to  this  a  Spoonful  of  Yeaft  is  to  be  added  •,  it  is  then  to 
be  fet  in  a  moderately  warm  Place,  or  have  a  gentle  Fleat  any  way  commu¬ 
nicated  to  it  i  the  Veffel  it  is  in  fhould  be  nearly  but  not  entirely  full,  and  it 
fliould  be  clofe  (hut :  A  few  Hours  Handing  in  this  State  fets  it  to  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  this  grows  foon  very  brifk,  and  continues  three  or  four  Weeks, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Liquor  and  the  Heat,  of  the 
Place  :  At  the  End  of  this  Time  the  Liquor  will  be  found  to  have  acquired 
the  Strength  of  Wine,  and  a  Tafte  like  that  of  Mead.  And  if  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  be  continued,  it  foon  after  lofes  this  Tafte  and  Quality,  becomes  acid, 
and  is  a  Vinegar,  equal  in  all  refpeffs  to  that  of  Wine. 

Sugar  was  known  to  the  Ancients  ;  Diofcorides  and  Galen  call  it  Saccharum , 
and  Theophraftus  Mel  in  Arundinibus ,  Floney  in  Reeds.  Arrian  alfo  calls  it 
Mel  arundineum ,  and  /Egineia  Sal  Indicus,  Indian  Salt.  Notwithftanding  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  Sugar,  they  did  not 
bring  it  into  common  Ufe  as  we  do.  All  their  Writers  however  mention  it 
as  a  thing  known.  Strabo  fays  that  in  India  Floney,  as  he  calls  it,  was  pro¬ 
duced  without  Bees.  Lucan  fpeaks  of  the  Honey  Juice  of  Reeds,  and  Varro 
tells  us  that  a  fweet  Juice  was  exprefled  from  the  Indian  Reeds,  and  was 
equal  to  Honey.  Seneca  tells  us  of  Honey  found  in  Reeds  in  India ,  and  is 
in  fome  Doubt  whether  it  was  a  Honey  Dew,  as  they  fuppofed  Manna  to  be, 
or  whether  it  was  the  genuine  Produft  of  thofe  Reeds.  The  Greeks  indiffe¬ 
rently  called  the  Sugar  of  thofe  Times  by  the  Names  of  Honey,  Salt,  and 
Sugar.  Diofcorides  makes  it  a  Kind  of  Honey,  where  he  fays,  that  befide  the 
common  Honey,  there  was  another  Sort  called  Saccharum ,  which  was  found  in 
Reeds,  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Indies ,  and  was  like  a  Salt,  hard  and  brittle 
under  the  Teeth.  Pliny  alfo  agrees  that  there  were  Sugar  Canes  in  Arabia , 
which  produced  Sugar  like  thofe  of  the  Indies ,  but  that  it  was  inferior  to 
that  of  India. 

We  find  by  all  their  Accounts,  that  they  knew  the  fweet  Juice  of  thefe 
Reeds,  and  that  they  alfo  Ifometimes  had  fent  over  to  them  concreted  Gra¬ 
nules  of  real  Sugar  which  had  exfudated  from  the  Reeds,  and  dried  in  the 
Sun  to  a  Hardnefs  ;  thefe  were  the  Pieces  of  Sugar  which  Diofcorides  mentions 
as  crackling  under  the  Teeth  j  and  others  tell  us,  that  they  were  of  the  Size 
of  a  Pea,  or  at  the  moft  of  a  Horfe  Bean.  It  is  plain  however,  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Art  of  making  Sugar  by  boiling  the  Juice. 

As  plain  as  it  appears  that  the  Ancients  not  only  knew  Sugar,  but  knew 
alfo  that  it  was  produced  from  Reeds,  it  does  not  yet  appear  however  whe¬ 
ther  they  knew  the  very  Species  of  Reed  which  we  now  cultivate,  and  call 
the  Sugar  Cane,  or  not.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  are  other  Plants  which 
may  be  called  Canes  and  Reeds,  and  which  produce  Sugar  in  the  Indies  as 
well  as  this :  The  Bambu  Cane  in  particular  is  remakable  not  only  for  pro¬ 
ducing, 
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during  Sugar,  but  For  having  it  exfudate  and  concrete  in  Granules  on  its  Sur¬ 
face,  though  in  no  great  Quantity.  The  Indians  call  this  Sacar  Manha,  but  they 
do  not  boil  its  Juice. 

Salmajms  from  Varro ,  and  fome  other  of  the  Ancients,  talking  of  the  Indian 
Sugar  Cane,  as  growing  to  the  Height  of  a  moderate  Tree,  feems  pofitive, 
that  the  Bambu  was  the  only  Kind  they  knew  j  but  though  it  may  appear 
evidently  enough  from  this,  that  they  knew  the  Mambu  or  Bambuy  it  does  not 
appear  hence  that  they  did  not  alfo  know  the  common  Sugar  Reed  of  our  times  ; 
which  indeed  it  feems  in  fome  meafure  proved  that  they  did,  by  Lucan' s  call¬ 
ing  it  the  tenera  Arundo ,  a  Term  no  way  applicable  to  the  Bambu. 

The  native  Sugar,  or  the  concreted  Juice  of  the  Sugar  Cane  produced  by 
mere  Exfudation  and  hardened  on  its  Bark,  was  more  frequent  in  the  ancient 
times  than  now,  becaufe  older  and  larger  Reeds  are  more  difpofed  to  produce 
it.  It  was  alfo  more  carefully  collected  when  there  was  no  other  to  be  had  ; 
but  now  that  the  Canes  are  cut  down  at  a  Year’s  Growth,  and  the  Sugar  pro¬ 
cured  in  fuch  infinitely  greater  Quantities  by  boiling,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
little  of  the  native  Sugar  is  produced,  or  what  there  is  is  but  little  regarded. 

The  Arabians  all  mention  three  Kinds  of  Sugar  :  i.  The  Sacchar.  arundi- 
neum  of  Avicenna ,  which  was  found  naturally  exfudated  on  the  Sugar  Canes 
now  propagated.  2.  The  Habaxir  of  the  fame  Author,  which  was  the  na¬ 
tive  Sugar  of  the  Bambu :  It  appears  probable  alfo  that  thefe  Authors  under- 
ftood  by  the  fame  Name  a  coarfe  Kind  of  Sugar  produced  by  Art,  for  they 
fpeak  fometimes  of  Habaxir  refembling  Allies,  and  imagined  it  to  be  the 
Alhes  of  the  Sugar  Canes.  3.  The  Sac  char.  Alhufar ,  or  Alhajter.  This  they 
alfo  called  Mama.  It  differed  from  the  common  Sugar  in  many  Refpeds : 
It  had  little  Sweetnefs,  but  much  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte.  It  exfudated  from  the 
Plant  they  call  Alhufa ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  Manna  did  from  the  Al- 
hagi ,  and  they  therefore  called  it  Manna.  This  Sugar  is  not  now  known  in 
Europe  \  but  in  AEgypt  and  Arabia  they  are  well  acquainted  with  it.  The  Plant 
it  exfudates  from  is  the  Beid-el -OJfar  of  Profper  Alpinus. 

The  Sugar  produced  by  this  Plant  was  indeed  probably  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  this  being  of  the  Apocinum  or  Dogbane  Kind,  and  its 
Juice  fo  acrid,  as  to  be  ufed  as  a  Depilatory. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  many  other  Plants  and  Trees  which  produce  Sugar. 
The  Maples  of  feveral  Species  afford  a  Juice  which  boils  into  a  very  good 
Sugar,  and  Borrichius  mentions  a  much  more  fingular  thing,  which  is  a  Sea- 
Plant  of  the  Alga  Kind,  much  like  the  Alga  Vitrariorum ,  and  which  he  calls  Alga 
Saccharifera ,  which  is  thrown  up  on  the  Shores  of  fome  Iflands,  and  which, 
when  it  has  lain  fome  time  expofed  to  the  Sun,  is  covered  with  little  Granules 
of  a  dufky  Colour,  which  are  fweet  like  Sugar,  and  are  colleried  by  the  Natives 
to  be  ufed  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  it. 

It  would  be  eafy  upon  the  whole  to  find  many  other  Plants  whofe  Juices 
would  boil  into  Sugar  *,  but  the  great  Quantity  of  it  yielded  by  the  Sugar- 
Cane  and  its  eafy  Culture,  make  it  unneceffary  to  look  farther  after  what  it 
fp  abundantly  fupplies  us  with. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

•  / 

Tartarum, 

Tartar . 

T;artar  is  a  hard  and  almoft  ftony  Separation  from  a  vegetable 
Juice  after  Fermentation.  It  is  the  .Produce  of  Wine,  and  is  found- 
adhering  in  large  Mafles  to  the  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  Calks,  in  which  that 
Liquor  has  been  long  kept.  We  meet  with  it  in  large  Mafles  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  Figure,  and  more  or  lefs  denfe  Texture,  without  Smell,  and  of  a  fub- 
acid  Tafte. 

The  common  crude  Tartar  is  of  two  Kinds,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  this 
Difference  of  Colour  being  owing  to  that  of  the  Wine  they  are  produced 
from,  is  of  little  Confequence  in  itfelf,  but  it  is  an  Indication  of  more 
eflential  Differences  in  the  Matter.  The  white  Tartar  is  much  more  pure 
and  clean  than  the  red,  and  is,  though  equally  hard,  conflderably  lefs  heavy. 
We  have  this  principally  from  Germany ,  where  it  is  at  times  cleared  off 
from  the  Sides  of  very  large  Veffels,  in  which  they  keep  their  white  Wines 
for  many  Years.  The  red  Tartar  is  brought  in  large  Quantities  from  Italy 
and  fome  Parts  of  France.  The  white  Tartar  is  to  be  chofen  for  medicinal 
Ufe,  and  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a  compadt  Texture,  not  fpungy  or  cavern¬ 
ous  when  broken,  and  free  from  Dirt  or  other  Foulneffes,  and  fuch  as  has  a 
Sort  of  Cryftallizations  on  its  Surface. 

Tartar  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  eflential  Salt  of  the  Grape.  The  Ancients 
made  no  Diftindtion  between  Tartar  and  the  Lees  of  Wine.  In  Truth  the  Lees 
of  Wine  and  Tartar  have  both  the  fame  Origin,  and  differ  very  little.  Wine 
after  due  Fermentation,  and  when  put  up  into  Veffels,  depofits  two  Subftan- 
ces,  the  one  finks  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  and  is  thick,  foul,' and  muddy, 
but  ftill  in  fome  Degree  fluid  j  this  jis  properly  what  we  know  by  the  Name  of 
Wine  Lees  :  The  other  feparated  Matter  is  folid  and  hard  ;  it  adheres  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Veflel,  and  even  to  the  Bottom  itfelf  under  this  liquid  Matter, 
and  forms  a  thick  Cruft  which  flicks  to  it  in  the  fame  manner  as]  the  Cruft 
of  fparry  Matter  adheres  to  the  Infides  of  our  Veffels,  in  which  Water  is  fre¬ 
quently  boiled.  This  folid  Matter  is  Tartar.  Tartar  contains  but  little  of  the 
fpirituous  Part  of  the  Liquor  from  which  it  was  formed  ;  but  the  Lees  of 
Wine  on  the  other  hand  abound  with  Spirit,  they  even  contain  more,  and  yield 
more  of  it  by  Diftillation  than. the  Wine  itfelf. 

Tartar  contains  a  large  Portion  of  acid  Salt  and  of  an  Oil,  in  part  thin  and 
limpid,  in  part  thick  and  coarfe.  It  affords  a  fmali  Portion  of  a  volatile  al¬ 
kali  Salt  in  Diftillation,  and  the  Refiduum  yields  a  very  large  Proportion  of 
fixed  Alkali.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  both  thefe  Alkalies  feem  in  fome 
Degree  Creatures  of  the  Fire  •,  for  neither  of  them  manifeft  themfelves  either 
by  their  Tafte  or  Qualities  in  the  Tartar,  any  more  than  in  many  other  Sub- 
ftances,  which  yet  afford  much  of  them  an  Analyfis,  till  they  have  paffed  the 
Operation  of  the  Fire. 

A  Tartar  diffolves  in  boiling  Water,,  but  very  difficultly  in  cold,  and  even 
when  purified  and  brought  to  the  State  of  what  we  call  Cryftals  or  Cream  of 

Tartar,, 
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Tartar,  it  retains  the  fame  Quality.  Tartar  is  fcarce  ever  given  internally  in 
its  crude  State.  The  Preparations  of  it  now  in  Ufe  are  thefe. 

Crystalli  Tartar], 

Cryftals  of  'Tartar. 

Powder  a  Quantity  'of  white  Tartar,  and  boil  it  in  a  fufficient  Portion  of 
Water  till  it  be  in  great  Part  diflolved,  the  Foulnefs  only  remaining  behind. 
Pour  this  Decodtion  while  hot  through  a  double  Flannel-Bag  ;  let  it  Hand  till 
cold,  and  there  will  be  Cryftals  formed  at  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel :  Thefe  are  the 
Cryftals  of  Tartar.  They  may  be  diftolved  by  boiling  a  fecond  Time  and  fet  to 
fhoot  again,  and  by  this  means  they  will  be  rendered  the  more  pure.  The  French 
who  prepare  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Cryftals  about  Montpelier ,  firft  diftolve 
a  /mall  Quantity  of  a  white  Earth  of  the  Nature  of  Chalk,  in  the  Water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled  for  the  fecond  Solution.  This  Earth  renders  the 
Water  milky,  but  the  Cryftals  fhoot  perfedtly  clear  in  it ;  and  whatever  Foul¬ 
nefs  they  carried  with  them  at  the  firft  Shooting,  will  be  by  this  means 
more  perfectly  feparated  from  them. 

It  uled  to  be  a  Cuftom  to  feparate  firft;  the  Salt  which  fhot  to  the  Top  of 
the  Liquor  in  Form  of  a  thin  Skin  or  Film,  and  this  was  fuppofed  purer  than 
the  reft  and  called  Cream  of  Tartar  ;  but  it  is  wholly  the  fame  with  the 
Cryftals  that  fhoot  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel,  and  no  body  now  troubles 
himfelf  to  keep  it  feparate.  The  Cryftals  of  Tartar,  or  as  we  commonly  ex- 
prefs  it,  Cream  of  Tartar,  is  a  gentle  Purge.  It  attenuates  and  refolves  tough 
Humours,  and  is  good  againft  Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  in  cachedtic 
Complaints.  Angelas  Soda  recommends  it  in  Preference  to  all  other  Medicines 
againft  the  Cholic  :  He  tells  us,  that  he  was  himfelf  miferably  afflidted  with 
that  Difeafe,  and  that  after  trying  many  things  in  vain,  a  Dofe  of  fix  Drams 
of  Cryftals  of  Tartar  diffolved  in  warm  Broth  cured  him  •,  and  a  Repetition 
of  the  fame  Medicine  three  or  four  times  at  proper  Intervals,  prevented  a  Re- 
lapfe.  Cryftals  of  Tartar  are  very  conveniently  mixed  with  other  purging  In¬ 
gredients  by  way  of  a  Stimulus  :  To  this  Purpofe  a  Dram  or  two  is  the  pro¬ 
per  Quantity  ;  but  when  taken  as  a  Purge  alone,  half  an  Ounce,  fix  Drams, 
or  an  Ounce  is  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Patient.  It  is 
a  very  good  Adjundt  to  Chalybeate  Medicines,  aflifting  them  greatly  in  open¬ 
ing  Obftrudtions. 

Sal  Tartar!, 

Fixed  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Take  any  Quantity  of  Tartar  at  Pleafure  ;  put  it  into  a  Crucible  and  cal* 
cine  it  fix  or  eight  Hours  in  an  open  Fire  j  then  pour  boiling  Water  on  it, 
and  fet  it  over  the  Fire  till  all  the  Salt  is  diftolved.  Filter  the  Solution  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  Drynefs  in  a  Sand  Heat :  There  will  remain  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel  a  white  fixed  alkaline  Salt.  If  it  is  not  fo  pure  as  it  ought  to 
be,  difiolve  it  in  fair  Water  *,  filter  the  Solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  Dry- 
'  nefs  as  before  •,  after  which  it  may  be  calcined  for  half  an  Hour  in  a  Crucible  % 
it  will  then  then  be  perfedtly  pure,  and  muft  be  kept  in  a  Vial  clofe  flopped, 
for  it  eafily  melts  if  the  Air  be  fuffered  to  come  at  it. 

If  this  Salt  be  expofed  to  a  damp  Air,  as  in  a  Vault  or  other  fuch  Place, 
in  a  flat  earthen  Veflel,  it  runs  into  a  heavy  Liquor^  which  is  to  be  filtered  to 
feparate  it  from  any  Foulnefs  it  may  have  accidentally  contradted,  and  is  the 

turn  Tartars  per  Dsliquium ,  the  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  The 
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The  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar  is  very  acrid  and  cauftic  ,  fome  attribute  great  Vir¬ 
tues  to  it  as  a  Diuretic ;  and  our  Apothecaries  too  frequently  ufe  it  in  the 
Place  of  Salt  of  Wormwood.  They  indeed  buy  it  as  fuch,  and  what  is  yet 
more  unfair  in  the  Seller  is,  that  what  he  calls  by  either  of  thefe  Names  of 
Salt  of  Tartar  or  Salt  of  Wormwood,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  purified  is  often  not 
truly  either,  but  is  prepared  from  the  common  Ruffia  Potato  diffolved  and 
purified.  This  fixed  Alkali  is  of  great  Ufe  in  opening  the  Bodies  of  refinous 
and  fulphureous  Subjects,  and  making  them  yield  a  ftronger  TinCture  to  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  or  to  Water  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  It  is  often  mixed 
alfo  with  Purges  to  quicken  their  Operation.  Caution  ought  to  be  taken  when¬ 
ever  it  is  given  internally,  either  that  it  be  firft  diffolved  by  an  Acid,  as  in  the 
faline  Draughts,  or  elfe  blended  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Liquor,  to  prevent 
its  proving  too  acrid  as  it  paffes  the  Oefophagus. 

Tinctura  Salis  Tartari, 

I'm 51  lire  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Put  a  Quantity  of  Salt  of  Tartar  into  a  good  Crucible  *,  fet  it  in  an  open 
Fire,  and  calcine  it  for  fome  Hours,  raffing  the  Fire  at  leaft  to  fuch  a  Degree 
as  to  make  the  Salt  ready  to  melt ;  then  pour  it  out  of  the  Crucible  into  a 
clear  Marble  Mortar  *  grind  it  fome  time,  and  then  while  yet  hot,  put  it 
into  a  Matrafs  heated  before  hand  •,  pour  a  Quart  of  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine 
on  four  Ounces  of  this  calcined  Salt,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a  Sand  Heat  three  or 
four  Days,  in  which  Time,  if  the  Procefs  have  been  rightly  managed,  the  Spi¬ 
rit  will  become  of  a  ftrong  yellowito  Colour,  and  it  is  then  to  be  filtered 
off  for  ufe.  «... 

People-  who  make  this  TinCture,  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  Spirit  the  true 
Colour,  if  the  Salt  be  perfectly  pure :  It  always  fucceeds  better  if  it  have 
fomeT)egree  of  Foulnefs,  and  to  make  it  fee ure;  they  have  often  the  Artifice 
to  throw  a  little  Charcoal  Duft  or  Wood  Soot  upon  it  while  calcining,  in  which  * 
Cafe  the  Tincture  is  always  well  coloured,  This  TinCture  is  attenuant  and 
relolvent.  It  is  given  from  ten  to  thirty  Drops.  It  is  alfo  of  great  Ufe  in 
the  extracting  the  TinCtures  of  vegetable  and  mineral  Subftances,  which  would 
not  impart  any  Colour  to  fimple  Spirit  of  Wine. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ClNERES  RUSSICI, 

Potafh . 

POTASH  in  general  is  an  impure  fixed  alkaline  Salt,  made  by  burn¬ 
ing  from  Vegetables.  We  have  feveral  Kinds  of  it  in  Ufe  in  the  va¬ 
rious  Manufactures,  but  what  is  belt  for  medicinal  Purpofes,  and  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ufed  in  the  Shops,  is  the  RuJ/ian  Kind,  which  is  made  in  a  different 
manner  from  any  of  the  others,  and  has  therefore  peculiar  Properties  which  they 
muff  neceffarily  want.  It  will  be  feen  by  the  feveral  Analyfes  of  Vegetables 
in  this  Work,  that  one  of  their  Principles  is  an  Acid,  and  that  this  Acid  is  vo¬ 
latile,  and  is  fent  up  in  Vapour  in  burning.  It  may  feem  odd  to  thofe  who 
look  upon  Potato  to  be  a  mere  fixed  alkaline  Salt,  to  obferve  that  the  Want 
of  an  Admixture  of  this  Acid  renders  it  defective.  „  Yet  nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  that  Potato  and  pure  fixed  Alkali  differ ;  that  pure  fixed  Alkali 
will  not  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  Potato  in  many  of  the  Manufactures,  and  that 
no  good  Potato  can  be  made  without  an  Admixture  of  this  Acid.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  volatile  Principle  muff  be  loft  in  the  Calcination,  nay  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  reducing  the  Wood  to  A  toes  j  it  is  for  this  Reafon  that  all  the  Potato  in 
the  World  made  only  by  burning  and  Lixiviation  wants  it,  and  is  therefore  de¬ 
fective.  The  Swedijh  and  Ruffian  alone  have  it,  and  they  are  therefore,  properly 
fpeaking,  alone  true  and  perfeCt  Potato,  fit  for  the  Purpofes  of  our  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  feveral  Kinds.  Thefe  Swedijh  and  Ruffian  Kinds  are  divefted  of  their 
native  Acid  in  the  firft  Procefs  of  burning  •,  but  it  is  peculiar  in  the  after  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Works,  that  it  is  reftored  to  them  again  from  other  Wood : 
This  will  be  evident  in  the  Procefs  itfelf ;  but  before  that  is  delivered,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obferve  what  are  the  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Salt  now  in  Ufe  : 
Thefe  are  principally  five.  i.  The  German.  2.  The  Spani/h.  3.  The  Home¬ 
made.  4.  The  Swedifh.  And  fifthly  the  Ruffian  Kind. 

The  German  Potafti  is  a  tolerably  white  Salt,  very  pure,  not  very  hard,  of 
a  very  acrid  Tafte,  and  growing  damp  if  kept  in  a  moift  Air. 

The  Spanijh  is  a  fomewhat  lefs  pure  Salt  than  the  German ,  moderately  hard, 
often  of  a  blueito  Colour,  and  of  a  lefs  acrid  Tafte. 

The  home-made  or  Englijh  Potato  is  a  coarfe  brown  or  blackito  Kind, 
harder  than  either  of  the  former,  and  yet  more  eafily  growing  damp  in  a 
moift  Air. 

The  Swedijh  is  blacker  and  fouler  than  the  Englijh ,  and  of  a  much  greater 
Hardnefs.  It  alfo  runs  eafily  in  a  damp  Air,  and  is  principally  diftinguitoed 
from  it,  by  the  wanting  certain  long  and  black  Streaks  feen  in  the  other, 
and  are  owing  to  Straws  mixed  in  the  making  with  the  Salt. 

The  Ruffian  Potato,  is  the  hardeft  and  darkeft  coloured  of  all.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  large  Maffes,  almoft  as  hard  as  Stones,  and  yet  of  all  the 
Kinds  is  the  fooneft  affeCted  by  a  damp  Air,  and  runs  into  the  thinneft  Fluid 
by  means  of  it. 

The  German  Kind  is  what  is  commonly  fold  among  us  under  the  Name 
of  Pearl  Atoes.  The  Manner  of  making  it  is  this.  Large  Quantities  of 
Wood  are  burnt,  and  the  Atoes  produced  by  them  are  boiled  in  Water  ; 
the  Water  when  it  has  thus  taken  up  the  fixed  Salt  they  abound  with,  is  fet 
by  to  fettle  till  very  clear,  and  is  then  evaporated  to  a  Drynefs,  and  the  Salt 
we  meet  with  under  the  Name  of  Pearl  Atoes  is  left  behind.  They  ufe  all 
Sorts  of  Trees  indifcriminately  for  this  except  the  refinous  Kinds,  which  yield 
little  or  no  Salt.  This  is  a  good  Alkali,  and  anfwers  very  well  for  feveral 
Purpofes.  But  where  what  is  properly  called  Potato  is  required,  that  is  where 
a  Salt  fated  with  the  volatile  Acid,  and  Oil  of  the  Wood  are  wanted,  there  it 
cannot  do. 

The  Spanijh  Potato,  called  Barilia ,  is  made  by  one  Operation,  and  without 
the  Trouble  of  boiling  and  evaporating,  The  Plant  it  is  made  from  is  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Kali ,  the  Kali  Hijpanicum  jupinum  annuum  fedi  joliis  brevibus.  They 
fow  this  Plant  in  Fields  as  we  do  Corn,  and  at  a  proper  Seafon  cut  it  and  dry  it. 
They  then  build  up  certain  Kilns  of  Stone  for  the  preparing  the  Potato  ;  they 
throw  in  a  handful  of  the  Herb  and  fet  it  on  Fire,  they  throw  more  upon  it, 
and  as  this  burns  away,  they  add  more  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the 
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Kiln  will  hold  no  more  •,  they  then  cover  it  up  and  leave  the  Fire  to  do  all  it 
can  by  itfelf ;  when  all  is  cool  they  open  the  Kilns,  and  find  the  Afhes  calcined, 
and  as  it  were  vitrify’d,  being  concreted  together  in  a  hard  Mafs  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Kiln,  which  they  dig  out  and  fend  to  Market.  There  is  in  many  other 
Parts  of  the  World  a  kind  of  Potafh,  made  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Kali  of  the  Sea-Coafts,  but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  Spanifh  Kind. 

The  home  made  Potafh  is  more  like  the  German  in  its  Preparation,  than  it  is 
to  the  latter,  but  it  is  very  different  in  its  Colour,  and  in  fome  of  its  Qualities. 
Fern,  and  other  ufelefs  Plants,  are  collected  in  large  Quantities  and  burnt  to 
Afhes  ;  thefe  Afhes  are  boiled  in  Water,  and  when  that  Liquor  has  taken  up 
the  whole  Quantity  of  Salt  contained  in  them,  it  is  pour’d  off  and  fet  by  to  fettle  * 
it  is  then  pour’d  clear  into  a  large  Tub,  placed  near  a  Hearth  for  burning  on, 
and  a  Parcel  of  Straw  being  laid  by  it,  a  loofe  Handful  is  dip’d  into  the  Liquor 
and  immediately  fet  on  Fire  and  left  on  the  Hearth  to  burn •,  this  is  cover’d  while 
flaming  with  another  Handful  of  the  Straw,  and  others  dip’d  in  the  fame 
Liquor  are  added  as  the  former  burn  away,  till  by  this  means  all  the  Liquor 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  Straw,  and  the  whole  burnt.  They  then  find  the 
Salt  that  was  in  the  Liquor  concreted  into  a  fort  of  hard  Cake  upon  the  Hearth, 
and  full  of  the  Fragments  of  black  or  half  burnt  Straws ;  they  take  this  up  ;  and 
pack  it  in  clofe  Barrels  for  Sale. 

Both  thefe  latter  Kinds  contain  fomething  of  the  r.eceffary  volatile  Part  of 
vegetable  Matter  ;  the  one  preferved  in  the  burning,  by  covering  up  the  Kiln 
before  it  is  quite  carried  off ;  the  other  by  the  Addition  of  frefh  Matter  from  the 
Straw,  but  this  is  in  fmall  Quantity.  The  Swedijh  and  Ruffian  are  the  only 
Kinds  that  have  this  volatile  acid  Matter  properly  combined  with  them,  they 
are  diverted  of  it  like  the  others  in  a  great  meafure  in  the  firft  burning,  but  it 
is  added  to  them  afterwards,  from  frefh  vegetable  Matter,  which  they  are  cal¬ 
cined  with.  The  Method  of  making  the  Potafh  of  thefe  two  Countries  need 
not  to  be  laid  down  feparate,  the  only  Difference  is,  that  the  Swedes  ufe  de¬ 
cay’d  Wood,  which  yields  lefs  Salt,  and  ufe  common  Water  in  the  latter  Part 
of  the  Procefs,  in  which  the  Ruffians  ufe  a  Lye  •,  by  thefe  Means  the  Ruffian 
Potafh  is  produced  in  larger  Quantities,  and  is  ftronger  than  that  of  Sweden , 
which  otherwife  refembles  it.  The  Procefs  is  this. 

They  cut  down  all  kinds  of  Trees  that  their  Woods  afford,  except  the  re- 
flnous  ones,  fuchas  the  Pine,  and  Fir  Kinds,  and  the  like :  They  pile  up  a  Heap 
of  their  new  cut  Wood,  which  they  cover  on  the  Surface  with  Turfs  of  Earth 
pretty  thick,  leaving  only  certain  Apertures  at  the  Top  and  in  the  Sides ;  they 
then  fet  Fire  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Pile,  and  watching  it  to  flop  up  any  Crack 
that  may  happen  in  the  Covering,  which  they  do  with  wetted  Clay,  they  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  to  Afhes,  of  which  they  have  by  this  means  confiderably  more 
than  double  the  Quantity  they  would  have  had,  if  the  Wood  had  been  burnt 
in  the  open  Air.  When  all  is  cool  they  take  away  the  Turfs,  and  with  a  kind 
of  fine  Rakes  of  Iron  they  feparate  the  coarfer  Matter,  the  imperfectly  burnt 
Coals,  &c.  from  the  fine  Afhes:  They  then  with  a  fomewhat  coarfer  Rake 
feparate  from  this  foul  Matter  the  larger  Coals,  Clods  of  Earth,  &c.  and  the 
Remainder,  which  is  principally  Afhes,  though  too  foul  to  mix  with  the  fine 
Quantity,  they  boil  in  large  Veffels  of  Water,  making  a  very  ftrong  Lixivium 
with  it. 
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With  this  Lixivium  they  work  up  the  fine. Allies,  from  which  the  coarfe 
ones  were  feparated  into  a  kind  of  ftiff  Pafte,  by  treading,  and  beating  them 
with  wooden  Inftruments.  When  the  whole  is  thus  perfectly  mix’d,  they  cut 
down  a  large  Quantity  of  Fir,  Pine,  or  fome  other  refinous  Wood,  which  has 
the  double  Advantage  for  them  of  burning  ealily,  and  of  containing  a  large 
Quantity  of  Acid.  They  cut  this  new  Wood  into  long  Pieces,  they  lay  a  Row 
of  thefe  upon  the  Ground  for  the  Bafe  of  a  new  Pile,  and  over  this  they  lay  a 
fecond  Row  croflwife.  This  chequer’d  Foundation  they  cover  a  Foot  thick 
with  the  Pafte  they  have  made  of  their  Allies  and  the  Lye ;  they  then  lay 
another  Bed  of  Wood,  and  cover  this  in  the  fame  manner  with  a  Bed  of  the 
Pafte  ♦,  and  when  they  have  continued  this  till  their  whole  Quantity  of  Pafte  is 
expended,  which  l'ometimes  ferves  to  raife  a  Pile  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet  high, 
they  fet  Fire  to  the  Wood  at  the  Bottom  •,  the  Fire  foon  communicates  thro* 
the  Beds  of  Pafte,  and  the  whole  Pile  is  feen  to  be  one  Mafs  of  terrible  Fire  ;  the 
extreme  Force  of  this  Heat  foon  makes  the  Beds  of  Allies  melt  and  run  :  When 
the  whole  is  in  this  State,  which  always  happens  before  the  Wood  is  reduced  to 
Allies,  they  with  long  Poles  throw  down  the  Pile,  and  fpread  the  whole  upon 
the  Ground ;  they  then  gather  round  it  while  burning  as  it  lies,  and  the  Salt 
running  among  it,  and  with  long  Poles  of  a  green  and  tough  but  very  pliant 
Wood  they  beat  it  in  every  Part,  and  by  this  means  at  once  put  out  the  Fire, 
and  more  perfectly  mix  the  running  Salt  with  the  lefs  melted  Part  •,  they  find 
the  Potafh,  after  this  Procefs,  collected  in  Cakes  as  hard  as  a  Stone  about  the 
Logs  of  Wood,  and  feparating  it  by  ftriking  it  with  large  Hammers,  they  pack 
it  up  for  Exportation. 

This  is  the  Ruffian  Potalli,  fo  greatly  preferable  for  many  Purpofes  to  all  the 
other  Kinds ;  it  is  evident  that  this  receives  again  that  volatile  acid  and  oily 
Matter,  of  which  the  Allies  were  divefted  in  great  Part  by  the  firft  burning, 
from  the  frelh  Wood  employ’d  in  the  calcining  it,  and  this  Wood  being  of 
the  refinous  Kind,  has  more  of  it  to  add  than  was  originally  in  the  Matter  it  was 
form’d  of. 

The  Swedes  have  much  the  fame  Method  of  working  in  the  making  Pot- 
alh,  and  probably  the  Secret  has  been  carried  from  one  of  thefe  Places  to  the 
other  by  the  Workmen  •,  but  the  Swedes  are  not  fuffered  to  cut  down  any  Wood 
but  fuch  as  is  in  a  decaying  State,  which  yields  lefs  Salt  than  fuch  as  is  found  ; 
and  they  not  only  perform  the  Procefs  in  a  more  imperfeCt  manner,  but  want 
fome  of  the  eflential  Parts  of  it. 

The  Ufes  of  Potafh  in  the  Manufactures  is  very  great.  The  Soap  and  Glafs 
Trades  confume  a  vaft  deal  of  it ;  and  the  Bleachers,  Dyers,  &c.  a  great  deal 
more.  In  Medicine  the  German  Kind,  or  Pearl- Allies,  ferves  our  Chemifts  in 
the  Place  of  alkali  Salts,  that  would  come  dearer,  or  be  more  troublefome  in 
the  procuring,  but  this  very  improperly  and  unfairly.  The  Ruffian  Kind 
ferves  to  make  the  medicinal  Lees,  and  Soap,  and  the  common  Cauftic  j  and 
no  other  fort  ought  to  be  ufed  for  either  of  thefe  Purpofes. 

Lixivium  Saponarium, 

Soap  Lees. 

Take  Raffia  Potalh,  and  quick  Lime,  of  each  equal  Quantities,  throw  Water 
©n  them  a  little  at  a  Time  till  the  Lime  is  flak’d  j  then  throw  on  fome  more 

Water, 
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Water,  and  ftir  all  together  till  the  Salt  of  the  Potato  is  diffolved,  let  it  ftand 
to  fettle,  and  then  filtrate  the  Liquor  into  another  VefTel  for  Ufe. 

A  Wine  Pint  of  this  Ley,  meafured  with  the  greateft  Exadtnefs,  ought  to 
weigh  juft  fixteen  Ounces  ;  if  on  Trial  it  is  found  to  be  heavier  than  this  Stan¬ 
dard,  for  every  Dram  it  exceeds  in  Weight,  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Water  is 
to  be  added  to  the  Pint ;  but  if  it  be  lighter  than  this  it  muft  be  evaporated  to 
the  Standard,  or  thrown  upon  more  Lime  and  Potato  till  it  anfwers  perfectly 
to  it. 

As  this  is  call’d  Soap  Lees  from  its  Ufe  in  making  Soap,  People  are  apt  to 
fave  themfelves  the  Trouble  of  making  it,  by  buying  it  of  the  Soap-boilers  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Lees  ufed  in  making  foft  Soap  are  much 
ftronger  than  the  Kind  ordered  for  medicinal  Ufe;  and  that  thofe  who  buy 
them,  ought  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  Standard,  by  mixing  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fair  Water  with  them ;  there  ulually  requires  near  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Water  to  do  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  exactly  and  regularly  to  the 
Standard. 

Sapo  Amygdalinus, 

Almond  Soap. 

Take  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  freto  drawn,  and  three  Pounds  of 
Soap  Lees,  of  the  Strength  juft  defcribed,  fet  them  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and 
keep  them  juft  boiling  for  two  or  three  Hours  ;  the  Oil  will  in  this  Time  unite 
with  the  Lees,  and  the  Mixture  will  become  ropy  and  femi-tranfparent,  and 
when  cool  will  be  a  fort  of  Jelly  ;  when  the  whole  is  in  this  State,  add  Sea-Salt 
till  the  matter  has  loft  its  Ropynefs,  and  after  this  continue  the  boiling,  till,  on 
taking  out  a  little  of  it  and  droping  it  on  a  Marble,  the  Water  is  feen 
to  feparate  readily  from  the  coagulated  Soap ;  then  remove  the  Fire  and  the 
Soap  will  gradually  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Liquor :  It  is  to  be  taken  out  before 
it  is  cold,  and  put  into  a  wooden  Frame  with  a  cloth  Bottom,  and  after  this  it 
is  to  be  taken  out  and  fet  by  till  it  acquires  its  juft  Confiftence. 

A  Soap  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  with  Oil  Olive,  but  the  fined  Oil 
muft  be  taken,  the  coarfer  Kinds  making  it  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  Palate, 
but  to  the  Stomach. 
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PART  the  THIRD. 


OF  THE 

BODIES  ufed  in  MEDICINE, 


Belonging  to  the 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


ANIMALS  are  organiz’d  Bodies,  confifting  of  various  Parts,  having 
Veflels  furnifhed  with  different  Juices,  a  continued  Canal  reaching 
from  the  Mouth  to  the  Anus ,  and  vafcular  Parts  within  themfelves,  by 
means  of  which  they  take  up  the  Matter  of  their  Nourifhment  and  Growth, 
from  the  Food  fwallowed  at  the  Mouth  before  it  is  difcharged  at  th zAnus. 

The  medicinal  Subftances  furnifhed  by  the  animal  Kingdom,  may,  like  thofe 
afforded  by  the  vegetable,  be  primarily  divided  into  three  general  Kinds,  as 
they  are, 

i.  Entire  Animals.  2.  Parts  of  Animals. 

3.  Productions  of  Animals. 

Of  the  Animals  ufed  entire  in  Medicine,  there  are  three  Claffes. 

1.  Insects.  2.  Reptiles.  3.  Fish. 

The  Parts  of  Animals  ufed  in  Medicine,  may  be  arrang’d  under  fix  Claffes. 

1.  Hoofs.  3.  Bones.  5.  Claws. 

2.  Horns.  4.  Teeth.  6.  Shells. 

The  Productions  of  Animals  ufed  in  Medicine,  may  be  arranged  into 

two  Divifions. 

A 

1.  The  Natural  Production. 

2.  The  Artificial  Ones. 

Of  the  natural  animal  Productions  there  are  four  Claffes. 

/  ■  * 

1.  Stony  Concretions.  3.  Secreted  Juices. 

2.  Softer  Concretions.  4.  Collected  Substances. 

Of  the  artificial  animal  Productions  there  are  alfo  two  Claffes. 

1.  The  Glutinous.  2.  The  Oleaginous. 
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ANIMALS 

Ufed  in  M  ED  I C I N  E  entire. 

CLASS  the  FIRST. 
INSECTS. 


Of  thefe  there  are  four. 

1.  Kermes.  3.  Cantharides. 

2.  Cochineal.  4.  Millepedes. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Kermes. 

THERE  cannot  be  any  Subjed  fo  proper  for  us  to  rife  from  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal  Kingdom  by,  as  the  Kermes :  No  Animal  has  fo  little  the 
Appearance  of  one :  A  great  Part  of  its  Life  is  fpent  without  the  great  and  ob¬ 
vious  Charaderiftic  of  an  animal  Locomotion ;  and  that  the  very  Part  of  its 
Life  in  which  it  is  moft  expofed  to  our  Obfervation. 

Kermes,  as  brought  to  us  for  Ufe,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Body,  of  the  Bignels 
of  a  Pea,  and  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour ;  cover’d,  when  moft  perfed,  with  a 
bluifli  or  purplilh  grey  Duft,  like  the  fine  Bloom  on  a  ripe  Plum,  which 
is  eafily  rub’d  off  by  touching.  It  is  when  cut  found  to  be  a  mere  membra¬ 
naceous  Bag  or  Cafe,  containing  a  multitude  of  little  diftind  Granules,  which 
are  foft  and  juicy,  and  when  crufhed  between  the  Fingers  afford  a  Scarlet  Juice. 
The  Kermes  has  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  is  of  a  fomewhat  acrid  and  bitterifh 
but  far  from  difagreeable  Tafte. 

It  is  in  this  State  found  adhering  to  the  Leaves  and  young  Shoots  of  a  kind 
of  Ilex  or  Holm  Oak  in  the  warmer  Countries,  and  always  poffeffes  fome  fix’d 
Place,  without  any  Appearance  of  Life  or  Motion.  This  is  the  State  in  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  receive  this  valuable  Drug,  and  this  all  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  for  a  long  Time  as  to  its  Hiftory.  It  is  therefore  no  Wonder,  that  till 
very  lately,  the  World  in  general  has  underftood  it  to  be  a  vegetable  Ex- 
crelcence,  growing  on  this  kind  of  Oak  as  the  common  Galls  do  on  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak.  It  had  been  long  fufpeded  by  fome,  to  belong  fo  far  to  the  animal 
Tribe,  as  to  be  the  Produce  of  fome  Wound  or  Pundure  made  in  the  Bark 
and  Leaves  of  this  Tree  by  an  Animal,  but  we  are  at  length  arrived  at  its  full 
Hiftory,  which  is  too  fingular  a  one  not  to  be  given  at  large  here.  We  now 
know  it  to  be  the  extended  Body  of  an  animal  Parent,  no  way  altered  but  by 
fuch  extenfion,  and  filled  with  a  numerous  Off-fpring,  which  are  the  little  red 
Granules  we  find  in  it,  and  which  it  has  given  Life  to  at  the  Expence  of  its  own. 
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The  Knowledge  of  this  Part  of  natural  Hiftory  we  Owe  wholly  to  our  in¬ 
genious  and  indefatigable  Neighbours,  in  this  way,  the  French.  De  la  Hire 
and  Sedileau  were  the  firft  who  fet  the  Obfervations  on  Foot  that  led  to  this" 
Difcovery :  They  found  a  Creature  which  remained  a  great  Part  of  its  Life 
fix’d  to  the  fame  Spot  on  the  Leaves  of  Orange  Trees,  and  other  Shrubs  pre¬ 
served  in  our  Stoves,  and  which  had  been  long  miftaken  for  an  Excrefcence  of 
the  Plant,  to  be  truly  and  perfedly  of  the  animal  Kind  :  After  this  Obfervation, 
our  Fruit  Trees  were  found  to  be  often  cover’d  with  Animals  very  different  in¬ 
deed  from  the  former,  which  has  been  fince  call’d,  the  Green-houfe  Bug;  yet  fo 
far  of  the  fame  Kind,  that  they  were  a  long  Time,  properly  all  the  Time  in  which 
we  obferved  them,  fix’d  and  motionlefs  :  And  finally,  Dr.  Emerick  obferved  the 
Kermes  on  the  Ilex  in  three  States,  in  the  firft  of  which  it  had  all  the  Cha¬ 
racters  of  an  Infed,  though  it  afterwards  gradually  loft  them  in  the  other  two. 
The  fagacious  Reaumur ,  following  this  Difcovery,  found  the  Kermes  to  be  truly 
of  the  animal  Kingdom,  and  to  be  one  of  the  genuine  Species  of  thefe  torpid 
Animals  of  our  common  Fruit  Trees ;  his  future  Obfervations  difcovered  to 
him  many  more  of  them,  and  he  at  length  arrang’d  them  together  in  one 
Clafs,  to  which,  from  the  great  Refemblance  they  all  bear  to  Galls,  he  gave 
the  Name  of  Gallinfefts. 

The  general  Charaders  of  all  the  Infeds  of  this  Clafs  are,  that  they  pals 
much  the  greater  Part  of  their  Life,  and  that  the  very  Part  in  which  they  grow 
moft,  and  are  moft  expofed  to  our  Obfervation,  in  a  fix’d  Pofition,  in  which 
they  are  apply’d  clofe  to  the  Leaves  and  Branches  of  Trees,  and  this  they  never 
alter,  for  they  all  perifh  under  it.  In  this  State  they  feem  to  make  one  Piece 
with  the  Branch  they  adhere  to,  and  may  eafily,  by  a  common  Obferver,  be 
fuppofed  a  little  Set  of  Protuberances  growing  on  it.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
exteriour  Figure  that  could  lead  any  one  to  fuppofe  them  of  the  animal  Kind  \ 
the  larger  and  more  perfed  they  grow,  the  lels  Refemblance  of  Life  they  have  ; 
and  at  the  very  Time  when  they  are  employ’d  in  laying  Eggs  for  a  numerous  ' 
Progeny,  they  have  no  other  Appearance  than  that  of  an  accidental  Protu* 
berance  of  the  Tree. 

All  our  Fruit  Trees,  and  many  other  Kinds,  many  alfo  of  the  perennial 
Plants  are  found  at  Times  inhabited  by  thefe  Infeds,  but  they  are  of  various 
Species  and  Shapes  :  Some  are  of  the  Figure  of  a  perfed  Globe,  and  are  fix’d  to 
the  Branch  they  live  on  only  by  a  very  fmall  Part  of  their  Circumference ; 
others  are  of  the  Figure  of  a  Sphere  a  Segment  of  which  has  been  cut  off  and 
are  fix’d  to  the  Branch  at  the  Segment ;  others  are  of  an  oblong  or  oval  Form ; 
others  are  flatted,  and  pointed  at  one  End  ;  others  are  of  a  kidney  Shape  ;  and 
in  fine,  others,  which  are  a  very  numerous  Kind,  are  of  the  Figure  of  half  an 
oblong  Spheroid  cut  lengthwife. 

After  having  thus  eftablifhed  the  Genus  of  Animals,  to  which  the  Kermes 
belongs,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  are  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Sphere  with  a  Segment  cut  off ;  it  is  affix’d  to  the  Branch  by  that 
Part,  and  when  in  a  State  fit  to  be  colleded  for  Ule,  it  feems  a  mere  Purfe 
or  Bag  of  this  Figure,  compofed  of  a  tough  and  ftrong  Mepbrane,  cover’d 
with  the  fine  blue  grey  Powder  beforementioned.  This  is  indeed  often  loft 
before  the  Kermes  come  to  us,  and  fometimes  we  meet  with  them  merely  of  a 
brownifh  red  Colour,  but  the  Kermes  in  its  natural  State  has  no  Rednefs ;  they 
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give  it  this  Colour  by  the  Vinegar  they  ufe  in  wetting  it,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  young  Animals  from  coming  to  Life,  and  rendering  the  Commodity 
of  no  Ufe. 

So  eminent  and  fo  late  a  Naturalift  as  Count  Marftgli ,  after  a  very  laborious 
InfpeCtion  of  the  Kermes,  declared  them  to  be  a  kind  of  Galls,  and  not  of  the  In- 
feCt  or  Animal  Clafs  ;  but  the  common  People  in  the  Countries  where  this  Drug 
is  collected,  and  who  find  it  greatly  worth  their  while  to  watch  their  growing 
Riches,  are  much  better  informed  of  their  Nature ;  they  diftinguifh  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Periods  of  their  Lives,  in  which  they  have  as  many  very  different  Ap¬ 
pearances,  and  in  the  firft  of  which  it  is  extremely  ealy  to  diftinguifh  that  they 
are  Animals,  though  they  afterwards  gradually  lofe  that  Form. 

It  is  in  the  Month  of  March  that  they  fee  them  in  their  firft  State  *,  they  are 
then  found  on  the  Branches  of  the  Ilex ,  fix’d  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Grain  of  Millet,  but  fomewhat  oblong,  fo  as 
to  refemble  in  fome  Degree  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  Millepede  ;  they  are  at  this 
Time  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  variegated  with  extremely  fmall  Spots  of  yellow, 
and  mark’d  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Furrows  over  the  Back  j  they  have  fix  Legs, 
which  a  good  Eye  will  eafily  diftinguifh,  though  the  Creature  makes  no  Ufe 
of  them  as  fuch,  and  on  the  Head  ftand  two  Antennae  or  Horns,  as  they  are 
ufually  call’d  in  the  InfeCt  Tribe  j  thefe  are  moveable  and  are  of  the  length  of 
the  whole  Body  :  Its  Eyes  are  black  and  fhining  *,  and  its  Tail  is  forked,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  its  Body,  but  it  is  never  moved.  From  this  Time  the  Creature 
begins  to  encreafe  in  Size,  and  as  it  does  fo  it  proportionally  loles  its  Shape, 
and  by  Degrees  all  Appearance  of  an  Animal.  If  it  be  obferved,  with  the  help 
of  a  Microfcope,  as  it  is  beginning  to  encreafe  in  Size,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
kind  of  cottony  Subftance  about  it,  which  afterwards  grows  into  fo  long  Threads 
about  its  Sides,  and  under  its  Belly,  as  to  make  it  a  fort  of  Neft  :  The  Back,  as 
the  Creature  encreafes,  or  more  properly  as  it  fwells  or  becomes  diftended,  rifes 
into  a  convex  Form,  but  the  whole  is  yet  oblong,  and  toward  the  End  of 
this  Period  it  is  of  the  Figure  of  the  half  of  a  Plum  of  the  longer  Kinds  :  The 
Figure  of  the  Head  becomes  loft,  and  in  the  Place  of  it  there  are  only  leen 
three  Protuberances,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  largeft  and  round,  the  others 
oblong  and  crooked  about  the  Middle. 

The  fecond  Period  of  its  Growth  is  in  the  Month  of  April.  It  has  by  this 
Time  become  1  o  much  more  diftended,  that  its  oblong  Form  is  wholly  loft  : 
It  is  now  round,  and  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Pea  y  its  Skin  is  become  much 
firmer  and  tougher  than  before,  and  the  cottony  Matter,  which  at  firft  grew 
out  of  it  in  Threads,  now  appears  in  Form  of  a  fine  Powder  fprinkled  all 
over  it.  It  has  at  this  Time  loft  all  its  Characters  as  an  Animal,,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  Appearance  of  any,  and  feems  a  mere  Bag  fill’d  with  a  pale  red- 
difh  Juice. 

The  third  and  laft  Period  is  in  the  Month  of  May ,  at  which  Time  it  is  in 
its  Perfection,  and  is  fit  to  be  gathered.  *  In  this  State  there  are  found  within 
this  Cafe  or  Bag,  and  under  the  Belly  of  the  Animal,  a  multitude  of  little 
Granules  of  an  oval  Figure,  and  of  about  half  the  Bignefs  of  a  Poppy  Seed  ; 
th^fe  are  of  a  pale  reddiih  Colour,  fpotted  with  yellow,  and  confift  of  a  thin 
Membrane  which  is  pellucid,  and  is  fill’d,  as  the  Parent /immal  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  was,  with  a  pale  red  thin  Liquor,  refembling  a  watery  Blood.  Thefe  are 
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the  Eggs  of  the  Parent  Animal  which  is  now  dead,  and  is  become  a  mere  Cafe  for 
the  retaining  them.  There  are  not  much  lels  than  two  thoufand  of  thefe  in 
each  Cafe.  As  the  Kermes  grows  to  its  round  Figure,  and  begins  to  lay  its 
Eggs,  the  Line  which  marks  the  Edge  of  the  Segment,  as  we  have  called  it, 
on  the  Plane  of  which  the  Creature  is  fixed  to  the  Tree,  is  exactly  every 
where  laid  clofe  to  the  Bark  of  the  Branch.  All  above  this  Line  we  may  call 
the  Back  of  the  Animal,  and  all  underneath  it  the  Belly  j  the  firft  is  convex, 
the  other  plane  :  That  Part  of  the  Branch  to  which  this  Limb  or  Margin  of 
the  Body  is  affixed,  is  covered  with  a  fine  and  thin  Bed  of  a  downy  or  cot¬ 
tony  Matter,  of  a  clofe  and  firm  Texture,  which  is  alfo  extended  all  the 
Way  under  the  Belly,  making  a  firm  Bafe  for  it,  and  is  fixed  much  more 
ftrongly  to  that  Part  of  the  Body  where  the  Belly  and  Back  join,  than  to 
the  Tree.  When  the  Creature  begins  to  lay  the  Eggs  we  have  juft  named, 
it  does  not,  like  other  Animals,  thruft  them  out  from  under  its  Body,  but  it 
lodges  them  between  the  Skin  of  its  Belly  and  the  cottony  Membrane  or  Bed 
juft  named.  As  the  whole  Diftention  of  the  Body  is  at  this  Time  owing  to 
the  Eggs  that  it  is  filled  with,  the  Space  between  the  Belly  and  the  Cotton 
will  be  rendered  very  eafily  and  naturally,  fufficient  to  contain  them  j  for  as 
they  are  thruft  out  of  the  Body,  and  lodged  in  this  Cavity,  the  Skin  of  the 
Belly  is  prefled  more  and  more  towards  the  Back :  In  this  manner  the  Kermes 
lays  its  Eggs  without  ever  expofing  them  to  Sight,  or  to  the  Injuries  they 
might  be  in  Danger  of  from  other  InfeCts  ;  they  are  hid  under  her  Body,  and  as 
the  Cavity  between  the  Belly  and  the  Cotton  becomes  greater,  that  within  the 
Body  becomes  fmaller,  till  in  fine,  when  the  Eggs  are  all  laid,  and  form  a  round 
Heap  within  the  Cafe  of  the  Animal,  the  Skin  of  the  Belly  is  prefled  backwards 
and  upwards,  fo  as  almoft  to  touch  the  Back,  the  Inteftines  and  Ovaries  only 
being  between,  and  thefe  in  the  flaccid  State  they  are  now  in,  taking  up  very 
little  Room. 

It  is  a  general  Rule  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  the  Infeift  Clafs,  that  they  die 
as  foon  as  they  have  fully  anfwered  the  great  End  of  propagating  their  Species. 
It  is  not  excepted  againft  in  this  Creature.  When  fhe  has  thus  laid  all  her 
Eggs,  fhe  dies  foon  after,  remaining  fixed  to  the  Spot  where  ;fhe  was  :  Her 
Body  is  a  mere  Cafe,  ferving  to  defend  and  cover  the  Fggs  from  external 
Injuries  in  the  Manner  of  a  Coat  or  Shell,  and  the  downy  Membrane  is  fo 
well  fixed  to  the  Rim  of  this  Shell  that  no  Infedts  can  get  in  between  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  It  is  in  this  State,  the  Animal  being  dead,  and  the  Eggs  in  Per¬ 
fection  under  it,  that  it  is  gathered  for  medicinal  and  other  Ufes. 

The  Kermes  are  of  different  Size  and  in  different  Quantity,  according  to 
the  different  Soil,  Situation,  and  Age  of  the  Trees  on  which  they  are  found, 
and  to  the  different  Seafons.  Thole  Trees  which  are  old,  but  not  tall,  and 
which  appear  leaft  vigorous  and  healthy,  afford  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Ker¬ 
mes.  The  Reafon  of  this  feems,  that  the  Creatures  have  been  longeft  efta- 
bliified  on  thefe,  and  breed  in  greateft  Abundance  there,  merely  from  their 
greater  Numbers.  Thofe  Trees  which  grow  near  the  Sea  are  always  found 
to  afford  the  largeft,  fineft,  and  belt  coloured  Kermes  •,  and  a  mild  Winter 
and  not  too  cold  Spring  are  ufualiy  fucceeded  by  large  Quantities  of  them. 

The  Women  are  principally  employed  in  gathering  them  *,  they  do  it  ear¬ 
ly  in  a  Morning  while  the  Dew  is  on  the  Trees,  as  the  Prickles  on  the  Leaves 
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are  lefs  rigid  at  that  Time.  They  ufe  no  Inftrument  for  the  gathering  them  but 
their  Nails,  which  they  fuffer  to  grow  long  for  that  Purpofe,  and  with  which 
they  fcoop  off  the  whole  Kermes  cleanly  from  the  Bark  or  Leaf  •,  there  are 
Women  who  know  where  to  look  for  the  greateft  Clufters  of  them,  that  will 
get  two  Pound  or  more  in. a  Morning. 

When  they  have  gathered  them,  they  expofe  them  to  the  Sun,  and  fprinkle 
them  with  Vinegar  to  deftroy  the  Principle  of  Ufe  in  the  Eggs,  otherwife  they 
would  hatch,  and  a  great  Part  of  the  Value  of  the  Drug  would  be  loft. 

It  is  in  the  End  of  May  that  the  Kermes  is  gathered  for  Ufe,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  no  more  is  thought  of  this  Production  till  that  Time  the  next  Year : 
But  if  the  Seafon  prove  very  favourable,  they  fometimes  find  a  fecond  Crop 
in  Autumn.  The  Kermes  of  this  fecond  Gathering  are  however  always  fmall- 
er  and  worfe  coloured  than  the  others,  and  are  of  lefs  Value  on  all  Occafions. 

It  is  in  this  Cafe  with  the  Kermes,  as  with  feveral  other  Kinds  of  Infects,- 
that  are  naturally  deftined  to  produce  their  Young  but  once  a  Year,  but  which 
in  very  favourable  Seafons  will  do  it  twice :  The  Butterflies  of  feveral  Kinds 
are  liable  to  this  Accident,  and  we  have  often,  in  opportune  Seafons,  two  Ge¬ 
nerations  inftead  of  one  in  a  Year  of  them. 

Such  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Kermes,  as  it  appears  to  the  People  employed 
in  the  gathering  it  for  Ufe,  during  the  feveral  Stages  in  which  it  falls  under 
their  Obfervation  :  But  there  remains  yet  more  to  be  explained  as  to  its  Na¬ 
ture  and  Propagation.  There  are  many  of  the  Infect  Tribe,  the  Males  of 
which  are  winged,  and  the  Females  mere  Reptiles  without  Wings.  The  Ker¬ 
mes  is  of  this  Kind,  and  indeed  the  Article  of  Wings  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  the  Male  differs  from  the  Female.  When  the  Kermes  is  left  on  the  Tree, 
the  Eggs  hid  under  the  Shell,  which  was  once  the  Body  of  the  Animal,  hatch  in¬ 
to  extremely  minute  young  Animals  *,  thefe  remain  fome  time  under  the  Shell, 
which  had  ferved  to  defend  the  Eggs,  after  which  they  make  their  Way  out, 
and  crawl  about  the  Branches  of  the  Tree,  but  are  too  minute  to  be  obferved, 
and  too  unlike  the  Kermes  when  full  grown,  to  be  fuppoled  by  a  vulgar  Eye 
to  have  any  Connection  with  it,  though  they  were  leen.  Of  thefe  young 
fome  continue  always  creeping  on  the  Tree,  and  are  Females  *,  others  have 
Wings,'  thefe  are  the  Males :  They  are  a  fmall  Fly  extremely  unlike  the  Females, 
and  are  found  hopping  or  flying  about  the  fame  Trees.  They  are  very  fmall, 
their  Bodies  are  fomewhat  thick,  and  they  have  fix  Legs  *,  the  four  anterior 
ones  are  Ihort,  the  two  hinder  ones  very  long ;  each  is  divided  into  four  Joints, 
and  terminated  by  three  Claws.  There  are  a  Pair  of  fine  Antennae  on  the 
Head,  thefe  are  confiderably  long  md  very  moveable,  and  are  jointed  or  elfe 
ftriated  tranfverfely.  They  have  a  Sort  of  Tail  at  the  other  Extremity  of  the 
Body,  which  is  bifid  or  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  Wings  are  only  two, 
they  are  tranfparent,  but  of  a  fomewhat  whitifti  Colour,  and  are  fo  large, 
that  they  cover  the  whole  Body  •,  they  fly  very  brifkly  with  thefe,  and  they 
have  befide  a  Power  of  hopping  by  means  of  their  long  hinder  Legs,  and  will 
throw  themfelves  as  far  forward  as  a  Flea  can  do.  The  Males  therefore  have 
abundantly  that  Power  of  Locomotion  during  their  whole  Life,  which  the- 
Females  want  during  a  confiderable  Part  of  theirs  *,  and  this  will  give  an  eafy 
Explanation  of  the  Matter  of  their  Generation,  which  has  puzzled  fo  many 
of  the  moft  eminent  Writers.  Some  of  thefe  wondering  how  they  got  to  the 
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Parts  of  the  Tree,  where  they  are  found  in  their  diftended  State,  have 
fuppofed  their  Eggs  to  be  imbibed  with  the  Nourifhment  by  the  Roots, 
thence  carried  up  to  the  Places  where  we  find  them,  and  there  forced  through 
the  Bark  others  have  imagined  them  hatched  there,  but  have  wondered  how 
they  were  impregnated.  Mr.  Cejioni  thought  them  all  Hermaphrodites,  and 
that  they  impregnated  themfelves,  and  de  la  Hire  and  Sedileau  fuppofed  they 
copulated  as  foon  as  produced  out  of  the  Eggs.  The  Truth  is,  that  they  are 
hatched  on  the  Tree  on  which  they  are  afterwards  found,  and  that  they  never 
leave  it  afterwards  •,  they  do  not  copulate  till  they  are  arrived  at  their  State  of 
Maturity,  which  is  juft  before  they  begin  to  diftend  into  the  globular  Form  : 
A  little  before  this  they  are  impregnated  by  the  Male  Fly,  and  it  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  Impregnation  that  they  afterwards  fwell  up  in  that  Manner  j  for 
their  Encreafe  in  Size,  after  this,  is,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  not  fo  properly 
Growth  as  Diftenfion.  The  Male  or  Fly  is  much  fmaller  than  the  grown  Female 
is,  at  the  Time  when  fhe  is  to  be  impregnated  •,  on  clofely  watching  the  Trees 
loaded  with  Kermes  in  March ,  the  little  Flies  will  be  feen  hopping  about  among 
them,  and  walking  over  feveral  of  them,  and  at  Times  copulating  with  one 
or  other  of  them,  the  Organ  of  Generation  in  them  hanging  down  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Body,  and  being  received  on  this  Occa- 
fion  into  an  Aperture  near  the  hinder  Extremity  of  the  Female,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards  wholly  obliterated  by  the  Diftenfion  of  her  Skin. 

This  Copulation  happens  at  a  time  when  the  Kermes  are  not  much  ob¬ 
ferved,  and  it  is  befide  of  fo  odd  a  Kind,  that  a  common  Obferver  would 
never  imagine  it  to  be  fuch,  but  would  fuppofe  the  Males  that  he  faw  hopping 
about  there,  not  to  belong  at  all  to  the  Females,  but  to  be  fome  little  Flies 
that  had  accidentally  alighted  on  the  fame  Boughs.  If  we  add  to  this  Ob- 
fervation,  that  the  young  Kermes  hatched  in  June ,  continue  fmall  and  unre¬ 
garded  till  the  March  following,  at  which  Time  they  begin  to  fwell,  and  after 
which  they  have  very  little  the  Appearance  of  any  thing  of  the  Animal  Kind, 
we  fhall  not  wonder  that  they  have  been  in  general  taken  for  vegetable  Produces, 
or  a  Sort  of  Gauls  of  the  Ilex. 

The  Ilex  or  Holm  Oak  in  general  is  of  the  Clafs  of  the  Arhores  Glandi- 
fer*  of  Ray.  The  particular  Species  of  it,  which  affords  the  Kermes,  is  the 
ghercus  foliis  cvatis  dentato-fpinofis  of  Van  Royen ,  the  Ilex  Coccigera  and  Coc- 
ciglandifera  of  Authors.  It  is  a  fturdy  Shrub,  but  grows  to  no  very  great 
Height ;  the  Bark  is  whitiffi  or  greyifh  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Holly,  and  are  in  the  fame  manner  prickly  about  their  Edges  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  or  blueifh  green  Colour,  and  remain  green  all  the  Winter.  The 
Flowers  are  of  two  Kinds,  Male  and  Female,  both  on  the  fame  Shrub :  The  male 
Flowers  are  a  Kind  of  Catkins ;  the  female  ones  are  little  fingle  Cups  as  it 
were  ;  thefe  laft  are  fucceeded  by  moderately  large  Acorns,  which  ftand  in 
rough,  and,  as  it  were,  prickly  Hulks. 

The  Shrub  is  frequent  in  France,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  and  in  many  of  the  lflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  Kermes  is  found  affixed  only  to  the  very  young 
Branches  and  the  Leaves.  The  Creature  lives  by  Sudtion,  and  it  is  in  thefe 
tenderer  Parts  of  the  Tree  that  it  is  moft  eafily  able  to  get  at  the  Juice.  All 
the  Infe&s  of  this  Clafs  approach  nearly  to  the  Nature  of  the  Kermes,  and  if 
thoroughly  enquired  into,  it  is  very  poffible  others  might  be  found  of  as  much 
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value  as  this  fo  long  famous  one.  Dr.  Emeric  and  his  Affociate  Garidelli  men¬ 
tion  one  Species  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  Nature  of  the  Kermes,  and 
which  the  Country  People,  ufed  to  collect  the  Kermes,  obferve  alfo,  and  fup- 
pole  to  have  fome  Connection  with  that  very  Infedt,  though  erroneoufly.  They 
call  this  the  Mother  of  the  Kermes  Worm.  The  Eggs  of  this  Species  are 
whitifh,  and  the  Animals  produced  from  them  are  alio  of  a  pale  Colour,  and 
variegated  with  filvery  Spots. 

Vallifnieri  has  alfo  given  us  the  Eliftory  of  another  Species  found  on  the  Ilex 
about  Leghorn  by  Mr.  Cejtoni.  This  greatly  refembles  the  true  Kermes,  but  it  is 
of  a  black  Colour,  and  when  mature  is  full  of  a  Juice  not  red  but  whitifh,  and 
of  whitifh  Eggs.  Thefe  however  are  neither  of  them  properly  to  be  called 
Kinds  of  Kermes.  They  are  the  Gallinfedts  of  other  Species. 

The  Kermes  is  a  very  valuable  Commodity  :  It  ferves  to  two  very  great 
Ufes,  the  Dyers  in  Scarlet  finding  it  as  valuable  in  their  Way  as  the  Phyfi- 
cians  in  theirs.  The  Kermes  intended  for  the  Dyers  is  beft  kept  whole,  only 
deftroying  the  Principle  of  Life  in  the  Eggs  by  means  of  Vinegar  ;  but  that 
intended  for  medicinal  Purpofes  is  more  properly  managed  in  another  Way.  The 
Kermes  are  to  be  gathered  when  fully  diftended,  and  while  yet  perfedtly  co¬ 
vered  with  their  Bloom.  They  are  to  be  immediately  thrown  into  a  Mortar 
and  bruifed  to  Pieces  ;  after  this  they  are  to  be  fet  in  a  cool  Place  for  feven  or 
eight  Hours,  in  which  Time  their  Juice  will  be  rendered  much  lefs  tough  and 
vifcous  than  it  was  on  the  firft  bruifing  ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  preffed  pretty 
ftrongly  fo  as  to  get  out  the  whole:  The  Liquor  thus  drawn  is  to  be  let  by 
for  fome  Hours,  that  the  groffer  Matter  forced  out  with  it  in  the  prefling  may  fet¬ 
tle  from  it.  The  clear  Juice  is  then  to  be  decanted  off,  and  an  equal  Weight  of 
fine  Sugar  is  to  be  added  to  it,  with  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  over  a  very  gentle 
Fire  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  thick  Syrup.  This  Syrup  is  called  Kermes  Juice 
in  jhe  Shops  :  It  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  the  Confedlion  of  Alkermes  is  ufu- 
ally  made  from  it :  But  the  Avarice  of  the  People  on  the  Spot  ufually  prompts 
them  to  add  a  double  Quantity  of  Sugar  to  the  Juice  j  this  wants  little 
more  than  bare  melting,  to  bring  it  to  the  Confiftence  required  in  what  is 
called  Kermes  Juice  in  the  Shops  ;  but  it  is  much  poorer  this  Way  than 
when  the  watery  Parts  have  been  evaporated,  as  in  the  right  Procefs,  and  when 
the  Quantity  prepared  from  a  Pound  of  this  Juice  is  but  a  Pound  and  halfij 
whereas  in  the  latter  Cafe,  it  is  about  twice  that  Quantity.  There  is  however 
yet  another  Way  of  making  it,  in  which  a  yet  larger  Quantity  of  Sugar  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  yet  the  Juice  is  much  efteemed  :  This  is  the  mixing  three  Pounds 
of  Sugar  to  every  Pint  of  the  Juice,  and  fetting  the  whole  in  a  cool  Place  till 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  efteemed  preferable  to  either  of  the  others 
by  fome  People,  who  affirm,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  volatile  Part  of  the  Kermes 
is  loft  in  boiling  up  the  Syrup  in  the  other  Proceffes. 

The  People  who  prepare  Kermes  for  the  Dyers,  often  let  the  Eggs  hatch  as 
they  lie  in  drying,  and  then  fprinkling  them  with  ftrong  Vinegar,  they  kill  them 
and  form  them  into  a  Sort  of  Cakes  which  keep  very  well  a  long  Time. 

A  Pound  of  Kermes,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yield  a  very  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Phlegm,  the  firft  Runnings  of  which  are  without  Smell  or  Tafte,  but 
the  latter  ftrongly  empyreumatic  ;  after  this  there  rifes  no  lefs  a  Quantity  than 
fix  Drams  of  a  volatile  Salt  in  a  lolid  Form,  and  a  fmall  Portion  of  a  thin 
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yellowifli  Oil ;  and  after  this  a  large  Quantity  of  a  coarfer  Oil  as  thick  as  But¬ 
ter,  this  is  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  and  empyreumatic  Smell,  and  contains  not  the 
lead:  Portion  of  an  Acid  in  it.  The  Remainder’  in  the  Retort,  however  care¬ 
fully  lixiviated,  does  not  yield  the  lead  Particle  of  any  fix’d  Salt. 

The  Antients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Kermes.  Dicfcorides  has 
defcribed  it  very  particularly  under  the  Name  of  Coccus  Baphica.  Though  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Drug  however,  they  knew  but  a  fmall  Part  of 
its  Virtues  ;  they  accounted  it  an  Aftringent,  and  ufed  it  externally,  ground 
with  Vinegar,  for  Wounds,  efpecially  thole  in  nervous  Parts.  Th e  Arabians 
were  the  firft  who  ufed  it  as  a  Cordial.  Mefue  recommends  it  in  Palpitations 
of  the  Heart,  and  in  low  lpiritednefs.  At  prefent  it  is  in  great  Efteem  as  a 
Reftorative,  and  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  and  aflift  Digeftion,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  it  invigorates  and  enlivens  in  an  uncommon  manner. 

It  is  alfo  in  great  Efteem  among  the  Midwives  as  a  Cordial,  and  Strengthner 
for  lying-in-Women,  and  as  a  Preventer  of  Abortions.  There  are  not  want¬ 
ing  fome  among  us,  who  incline  to  the  antient  Opinion,  and  allow  Kermes  no 
Virtue  but  that  of  an  Aftringent ;  but  this  is  not  only  contradicted  by  daily 
Experience,  in  which  its  Virtue  as  a  Cordial  is  manifeft,  but  the  Analyfis 
fhews  it  muft  poffefs  more  aCtive  Virtues  than  thefe  People  pretend  :  Such  a 
Quantity  of  a  volatile  Salt  was  not  deftined  for  a  mere  Aftringent. 

The  Pigeons,  in  Countries  where  Kermes  are  frequent,  are  very  fond  of 
them,  but  they  prove  hurtful  to  them  ;  they  throw  them  into  a  diftempered 
State  of  Body,  in  which  they  void  a  great  Quantity  ol  thin  Stools  of  a  Blood 
red  ;  they  fometimes  alfo  kill  their  young  ones  by  feeding  them  with  Kermes. 
It  has  been  objected  from  this,  that  Kermes  may  be  dangerous  to  the  Human 
Species,  but  it  rather  appears,  that  thefe  Birds  eat  immoderately  of  them,  and  by 
that  means  bring  on  thefe  Injuries  to  themfelves  and  their  Young;  or  were  it 
otherwife,  we  know  very  well  that  things  may  be  fatal  to  Birds,  as  Gentian,, 
and  many  other  Drugs  are,  and  yet  harmlefs  in  Regard  to  us. 

’Tis  true  that  Paulli>  and  Rondeletius  before  him,  give  us  Inftances  of  People 
thrown  into  Dyfenteries  by  the  too  free  Ufe  of  the  Confeftio  Alkmnes  ;  but  this 
Mifchief  may,  perhaps  with  much  more  Juftice,  be  attributed  to  the  Lapis 
Lazuli  in  that  Compofition,  which  is  a  Copper-Ore,  and  feems  indeed  a  very 
improper  Subftance  to  be  given  internally. 

CHAPTER  II. 

COCCINELLA, 

Cochineal. 

COCHINEAL  is  a  Drug  in  many  RefpeCts  approaching  to  the  Nature 
of  Kermes,  and  though  properly  an  Animal,  it  has,  like  the  former,  had 
the  Fortune  to  be  long  accounted  a  vegetable  Prod uCf ion.  Cochineal,  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  Shops,  is  a  fmall  Body  of  an  irregular  Figure  :  Jt  is  always 
however,  oblong,  convex  on  one  Side,  and  comprefs’d  or  a  little  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other  ;  it  is  mark’d  with  feveral  tranfverle  Furrows,  like  the  In- 
cifures  on  the  Backs  of  the  generality  of  InfeCts.  It  is  very  light,  and  of  a 
friable  Texture,  eafily  crumbled  to  Pieces  between  the  Fingers.  Its  Colour  i& 
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a  dark  purpliffi,  almoft  black  on  the  Surface,  and  a  fine  ftrong  crimfon  within. 
Some  of  it  is  of  a  dufky  grey  on  the  Surface,  with  a  Mixture  of  red  in  it,  and 
this  is  generally  found  to  be  the  very  fineft  of  all.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
Mexico,  where  it  is  colledfed  in  very  great  Plenty. 

Our  Druggifts  diftinguifh  two  Kinds  of  Cochineal ;  the  finer,  which  they 
call  Mefteque  Cochineal,  and  the  coarfer  or  lefs  valuable,  which  is  generally 
call’d  the  wiid  Cochineal  :  Thefe  are  both  the  fame  Animal,  and  the  only  Dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  Mefteque  Kind  has  been  taken  thorough  Care  of,  and  lup- 
ply’d  with  Food  of  a  proper  Kind  the  other  has  lived  in  a  wild  State,  and 
has  fared  worfe.  The  wild  Kind  is  found  to  be  lefs  cordial  in  its  medicinal 
Capacity,  and  the  Dyers  obferve,  that  it  affords  a  much  inferior  Colour  to 
the  other. 

It  is  not  fingular  to  this  Drug,  that  it  has  been  a  great  while  in  Ufe,  and  yet 
its  Nature  and  Origin  have  been  but  little  known  till  of  late.  We  have 
many  others,  as  has  been  before  obferved  in  different  Parts  of  this  Trea- 
tife,  which  have  been  long  in  common  Ufe,  yet  which  no  Body  has 
troubled  himfelf  to  enquire  into.  Our  Druggifts  ftudy  the  outfides  of  the 
Bodies  they  deal  in,  not  their  Hiftory  ;  and  the  Merchants  who  furnifh 
them  from  abroad  are  feldom  of  a  more  inquifitive  Temper  as  to  thefe 
Particulars.  It  was  in  general  known  of  this  Drug,  that  it  was  coiledted  in 
Mexico ,  at  a  certain  Seafon  of  the  Year,  from  a  particular  Plant  ;  it  was 
hence  very  natural  to  fuppofe  it  the  Seed  of  that  Plant,  and  accordingly 
it  was  long  declared  to  be  fuch.  People  who  were  clear-fighted  enough  to 
difcover  Marks  of  an  Animal  in  it,  were  laughed  out  of  Countenance  ;  and 
Pomet ,  when  he  had  procured  two  Accounts  of  it  from  that  Part  of  the  World, 
the  one  from  the  great  Plumier ,  who  declared  it  an  Animal,  the  other  from 
an  ignorant  Pretender,  who  called  it  a  Seed,  preferred  the  latter,  and  held  the 
Author  of  the  former  in  Contempt  for  telling  him  the  Truth. 

We  have  not  yet  had  Opportunities  fufficient  to  give  us  as  full  a  Hiftory 
of  this  Infedt  as  of  the  Kermes  •,  the  Diftance  of  the  Place,  and  jealous  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  People  who  gather  it,  render  that  difficult ;  we  have  difcovered 
fo  much  of  it  however,  as  to  find,  by  expanding  its  Parts  in  Water  and  other 
Ways,  and  viewing  it  with  the  Affiftance  of  a  Microfcope,  that  it  is  an  In- 
.  fedt  of  an  oblong  or  fomewhat  oval  Figure,  having  fix  Legs  and  a  Probofcis 
or  Trunk  at  its  Head  deftined  for  fucking  the  Juices  of  the  Plant  it  lives  on  ; 
that  its  Body  is  compofed  of  feveral  Rings  or  annular  Parts  like  thofe  of  moft 
other  Infedts,  and  that  it  has  many  other  eflential  Parts  of  the  Animals  of  this 
Clafs.  Lewenhoeck ,  fo  famous  for  many  of  his  microfcopical  Obfervations,  was  a 
little  unlucky  on  thisSubjedt  :  Our  Mr.  Boyle  defired  to  know  of  him  what  Co¬ 
chineal  was,  and  after  many  Obfervations  he  fent  him  Word,  that  he  was 

confirmed  in  the  Opinion  that  it  was  a  Fruit  like  the  Uva  Urji.  When  Mr. 

Boyle  after  this  received  Information  from  America ,  that  the  Cochineal  was  re¬ 
ally  an  Animal,  Lewenhoeck  was  informed  of  this,  and  on  more  Examinations 
he  retradted  his  former  Error ;  but  he  changed  it  for  one  not  much  better, 
declaring  that  it  was  the  hinder  Part  of  fome  Animal,  the  Head  and  Legs 
of  which  had  been  taken  away.  Our  Petiver  was  convinced  of  its  being  an 

Animal,  and  a  Hexapode  or  fix  legged  one  j  he  knew  that  the  Maggots  of 

all  the  Beetle  Kind,  of  which  that  little  Animal  we  call  the  Lady  Bird,  or 
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Lady  Cow  is  one,  were  Hexapodes,  and  he  fufpeded  the  Cochineal  immcdi- 
dately  to  be  an  Infed  of  this  Clafs.  He  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  us  Figures 
of  it  in  all  the  three  States  it  muft  have  gone  through  on  this  Plan,  and  has 
figured  it  in  the  Worm  and  Chryfalis  Condition,  and  finally  in  the  Beetle 
State,  in  which  he  has  given  us  the  Reprefentation  of  an  Animal  very  like  a 
Lady  Bird,  as  the  Creature  in  its  perfect  State.  How  low  does  a  Difingenuity 
like  this,  fet  the  Credit  of  fuch  Naturalifts  ! 

The  World  has  been  fufficiently  informed  that  Cochineal  is  an  Animal,  not 
the  Seed  of  a  Plant,  by  another  very  odd  Accident.  This  has  been  the  firft  In- 
ftance  perhaps,  and  it  will  probably  be  the  laft  of  a  Queftion  in  natural  Hi¬ 
ftory  being  decided  in  a  judicial  Way  :  But  the  Difpute  of  two  Perfons  not  of 
the  Naturalift  Clafs,  on  the  Subjed  of  Cochineal  being  a  Seed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  Animal  on  the  other,  were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  Matter  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Oaths  of  Perfons  on  the  Spot,  regularly  taken  before  a  Magi- 
ftrate.  And  we  have  fuch  a  Proof  of  Cochineal’s  being  an  Infed  by  this 
means,  as  we  are  never  likely  to  have  of  any  thing  of  a  like  Kind.  We  find 
by  thefe  Depofitions,  that  it  is  an  Infed  of  the  viviparous  Kind,  and  one 
of  thofe  that  undergo  no  Changes,  never  appearing  in  any  other  than  the 
Form  we  fee  it  in,  or  fhould  fee  it  in,  if  it  were  not  fo  much  injured  as  it 
ufually  is  in  the  Carriage.  This  fets  afide  the  counterfeit  Hiftory  Petiver  gives 
of  it,  and  the  Opinion  of  others  that  it  is  as  he  defcribes,  from  their  finding 
little  Beetles,  &V.  fometimes  among  it,  is  overthrown  without  even  this  Tefti- 
mony,  by  obferving  that  thefe  Beetles  are  of  various  Kinds,  and  have  nothing 
of  the  Nature,  Qualities,  or  Virtues  of  Cochineal,  but  are  merely  Infeds  that 
have  fallen  among  them  by  Chance  in  the  drying. 

Though  we  were  thus  perfedly  informed  however  of  Cochineal’s  being  an 
Infed,  and  that  of  a  Kind  never  changing  its  Figure,  no  Body  ever  found  to 
what  Clafs  of  Animals  it  belonged  till  Reaumur  examined  it. 

This  Author,  after  having  eftablifhed  his  Clafs  of  Gallinfeds,  Creatures  that  the 
leaft  of  all  other  Animals  appear  to  be  fuch,  eftablifhes  a  fecond  Clafs  of  Ani¬ 
mals  nearly  approaching  to  the  former,  but  one  Degree  at  leaft  above  them  in 
their  Approaches  to  the  Charaders  of  animal  Life  found  in  other  living  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  thefe  he  calls  Progallinfeds.  They  pafs  a  great  Part  of  their  Life 
fixed  immoveably  to  fome  Part  of  a  Plant  as  the  Gallinfeds  do,  but  they' 
never  lofe  their  Figure  like  thofe  Creatures,  but  may  at  all  Times  be  known 
for  Animals. 

Of  this  Clafs  is  the  Cochineal,  an  Infed  of  fuch  Confequence  as  an  Arti¬ 
cle  of  Commerce,  that  it  is  not  left  to  breed  and  propagate  at  random,  but 
regular  Care  is  taken  of  it,  and  the  niceft  Management  applied  to  every  Sea- 
fon  and  Circumftance  of  its  Growth. 

The  Plant  on  which  the  Cochineal  is  naturally  found,  and  on  which  the 
Spaniards  raife  it  with  fo  much  Care,  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical  Wri¬ 
ters  under  the  Name  of  Opuntia  Major.  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  who  has  given  a 
Figure  of  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  calls  it  Opuntia  maxima ,  folio  ob - 
longo  rotundo  majore ,  fpiculis  obtufis  mollibus  obfito ,  fore  ftriis  rubris  variegato. 
And  Dillenius  in  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis  calls  it  T una  major  mitior  flore  fanguineo 
Coccinellifera.  This  Plant  is  compofed  wholly  of  what  are  called  Leaves ; 
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they  are  oval  thick  Bodies,  joined  End  to  End,  and  running  into  Ramification* 
by  means  of  new  ones  which  grow  out  fidewife.  The  Flower  is  moderately 
large  ;  the  Fruit  refembles  our  Fig  in  Shape,  it  is  full  of  a  Crimfon  Juice, 
which  tinges  the  Urine  Crimfon  after  eating  it.  It  is  evidently  to  this  pur¬ 
ple  Juice,  that  the  Cochineal  Infedts,  which  feed  on  this  Plant,  alfo  owe 
their  Colour,  the  very  fame  Infedts  having  been  obferved  by  Plumier  on  other 
Plants,  and  on  all  thofe  without  Colour. 

The  Mexicans  plant  the  Opuntia  all  about  their  Habitations  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Cochineal,  which  they  propagate  on  it  with  great  Care,  and  of  which 
they  make  feveral  Collections  in  the  Year. 

When  the  rainy  Seafon  approaches,  they  know  their  colledting  Cochineal  is 
over  for  that  Year ;  they  then  take  Care  for  the  next  Year’s  Store  :  And  from 
their  Caution  in  this  Refpedt,  we  are  in  a  great  Meafure  let  into  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Infedt.  The  Rains  they  know  would  deftroy  many  of  them,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Colds  of  the  Winter  more.  They  therefore  at  the  Approach  of  this 
Seafon  cut  off  the  Pieces  of  the  Opuntia ,  on  which  there  are  any  confiderable 
Number  of  the  Cochineal  Infedts,  which  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  Growth  ; 
they  carry  thefe  into  their  Habitations  and  there  place  them  carefully  out  of  the 
Way  of  Mifchief  of  any  Kind.  The  Opuntia ,  like  the  other  fucculent  Plants, 
remains  frefh  a  long  Time  after  it  is  cut  from  the  Root  or  Stem  ;  the  Pieces 
of  it  thus  cut  off  remain  juicy  and  fucculent  for  the  whole  rainy  Seafon,  and 
at  the  End  of  this  Time  the  Infedts  are  found  fo  well  grown,  that  they  are 
ready  to  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  People  now  prepare  for  the  multiplying  thefe  for  the  next  Year’s  Crop ; 
they  make  a  little  Kind  of  Nefts  in  the  Shape  of  Birds  Nefts,  either  of  Mofs, 
or  of  the  thready  Matter  of  their  Coco  Nuts  or  any  iOther  like  Subftance ; 
into  each  of  thefe  Nefts  they  put  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  Infedts,  and  they 
then  carry  them  out  and  place  them  between  the  Leaves  of  the  Opuntias , 
the  Plantations  of  which  they  take  Care  to  have  at  that  Time  in  very  good 
Order.  The  Thorns  or  Prickles  of  the  Opuntia  make  thefe  Nefts  eaftly  fixed, 
and  they  in  this  manner  people  their  whole  Plantation  in  a  few  Days  ;  though 
the  Quantity  is  not  fmall  that  they  thus  place  on  them  ;  for  thefe  very  Co¬ 
chineals  of  the  Nefts  make  their  firft  Crop,  which  is  gathered  not  long  after. 
They  place  generally  two  or  three  of  thefe  Nefts,  that  is  to  fay,  they  allow 
between  thirty  and  forty  Infedts  to  the  Jointing  of  every  Leaf  of  the  Plant 
to  the  next. 

The  free  Air  has  fuch  an  EflFedt  on  thefe  Infedts,  that  within  three  or  four 
Days  after  their  being  expofed  to  it,  they  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  NelL 
Every  Mother  produces  feveral  thoufands  of  thefe,  which  are  ^at  that  Time 
as  fmall  as  the  minuteft  Mite.  The  young  Infedts  leave  the  Nefts  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  Time  and  run  about  the  Plant,  they  foon  after  however  fix  themfelves 
fome  on  one  Part,  fome  on  another  of  it  •,  but  they  always  choofe  the  moft 
fucculent  Parts,  and  thofe  which  are  leaft  expofed  to  the  Wind.  They  re¬ 
main  fixed  in  the  Place  they  choofe,  never  ftirring  from  it  till  they  have  acquired 
their  full  Growth,  and  are  themfelves  ready  to  bring  forth  young.  In  all 
this  Time  they  never  erode  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  they  only  fuck  Part  of 
its  Juices  by  means  of  their  Probofcis.  In  the  colder  Countries,  where  the 
Cochineal  Infedt  is  raifed,  they  always  cover  with  Matting  for  fome  time  the 
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Plants  on  whidh  they  have  placed  the  Nefts,  and  where  the  young  Infedls 
are  fixing  themfelves.  The  Defcriptions  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of 
this  Infedt  when  full  grown  are  not  fo  particular  as  might  be  wifhed ;  but 
People  who  have  feen  it,  fay,  that  it  is  of  an  oblong,  oval  Figure,  much 
like  a  common  Bug  that  has  fucked  itfelf  full,  and  is  become  rounded  inftead 
of  the  Flatnefs  of  its  empty  State  ;  and  they  fpeak  of  its  Legs,  its  Eyes,  and 
the  Trunk,  with  which  it  is  armed  at  the  Head,  for  the  fucking  in  the  Juices 
of  the  Plant. 

So  defencelefs  an  Animal  as  the  Cochineal  in  its  fixed  State,  muft  needs  be 
a  Prey  to  a  Number  of  other  Creatures  *,  there  are  Multitudes  of  Infedls  that- 
feed  on  them  ;  but  the  People  who  raife  them  are  at  infinite  Pains  to  keep  the 
Plants  clear  of  all  other  Infedts  befide  themfelves.  The  Ants  are  very  fond  of 
being  about  them,  but  it  is  probable  they  do  them  no  Harm.  They  are  fond 
of  being  near  our  Gallinfedls  and  Progallinfedls,  but  they  do  not  eat  them  ; 
it  is  only  for  the  Sake  of  the  extravafated  Juice  of  the  Plants  found  near  the 
Wounds  they  make  in  them.  There  are  many  Crops  of  Cochineal  in  a  Year. 
The  firft  is  that  of  the  Parent  Animals  placed  in  the  Nefts,  this  is  a  Gathering 
made  very  eafily  :  The  Creatures  never  leave  the  Nefts  they  were  placed  in  ; 
when  they  have  brought  forth  their  young  they  die  there,  and  there  is  no 
more  Trouble  neceffary  than  the  taking  the  Nefts  off  the  Plant,  and  fhaking 
them  out. 

The  fecond  Gathering  is  of  the  Infedls  which  had  been  brought  forth  by  thefe, 
and  have  fixed  themfelves  bn  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Plants  as  juft  mentioned. 

This  is  about  three  Months  after  the  former ;  in  this  time,  a  little  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Favourablenefs  or  Badnefs  of  the  Seafon,  thefe  young 
Infedls  have  acquired  their  full  Growth,  and  many  of  them  are  bringing  forth 
their  young :  The  Indians  diflodge  thefe  from  the  Plants  by  means  of  a  little 
Hair  Pencil,  tolerably  ftiff  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  Handle,  brufhing  them  off 
by  this  means,  and  catching  them  as  they  fall. 

They  are  very  careful,  in  this  fecond  Gathering,  not  to  ftrip  the  Plants  whol¬ 
ly  of  the  Infedls  ;  they  carefully  leave  a  great  many  of  the  old  ones,  and  they 
never  difturb  the  young  already  produced  by  the  others.  The  third  Crop  is 
furnifhed  by  thefe  young  ones,  and  thofe  which  are  afterwards  brought  forth 
by  the  Parent  Animals  they  leave  there.  This  happens  at  about  three  Months 
End,  at  which  Time  thefe  young  ones  are  found  to  be  full  grown,  and  are 
gathered  as  the  former,  leaving  a  Store  behind  as  in  the  former  Gathering.  Not 
long  after  this  third  Gathering  of  the  Cochineal,  the  rainy  Seafon  ufually  comes  on. 
The  young  Infedls  brought  forth  by  thofe  they  leave  on  the  Plants  at  the  third 
Gathering,  are  what  they  find  on  the  Leaves  which  they  at  this  Time  cut  off 
and  preferve,  during  the  wet  Seafon,  in  their  Houfes,  to  be  placed  in  Nefts  on 
the  Plants,  as  foon  as  this  is  over,  and  to  furnifti  three  or  four  fucceflive  Crops 
the  enfuing  Year. 

They  make  a  laft  Gathering  at  the  Time  when  they  cut  off  the  Leaves  for 
houfing :  They  cut  off  only  fo  many  as  they  judge  will  be  fufficient  for  the  next 
Produce ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Plant  is  alfo  full  of  the  Infedls,  and  there  are 
yet  on  it  many  of  the  old  or  Parent  Animals  which  they  left  there  on  the  third 
Gathering.  The  Indians ,  when  they  have  houfed  what  Quantity  they  like, 
make  a  Gathering  of  thefe :  They  are  not  at  the  Pains  of  diflodging  them 
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fingly  with  a  Pencil  as  the  others ;  but  they  brufh  over  the  whole  Plants  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  fo  that  there  fall  off  many  Fragments  of  the  Spines,  &V.  with 
the  Cochineal,  and  this  is  mixed  of  the  old  Cochineal  and. the  young  of  va¬ 
rious  Sizes :  This  is  of  much  lefs  Value  than  the  other  more  carefully  picked 
Cochineal.  The  Spaniards  call  this  Granilla . 

The  Parent  Animals  of  the  former  Gatherings  would,  if  not  prevented, 
live  many  Days  after  they  were  diflodged  from  the  Plant,  and  would  bring 
forth  their  young,  which  being  very  /mail  and  very  nimble,  would  get  away 
in  great  Quantity,  and  a  great  Part  of  the  Weight  of  the  Cochineal  would 
be  loft.  To  prevent  this,  the  Indians ,  as  foon  as  they  have  Hnifhed  their  Ga¬ 
thering,  deftroy  the  Creatures. 

They  have  feveral  Ways  of  killing  them:  Some  do  it  by  plunging  the  Baf- 
ket  in  which  they  are,  into  boiling  Water,  and  afterwards  expofing  it  to  the 
Sun  to  dry  them.  Others  have  a  Sort  of  Ovens  built  in  a  coarfe  Way 
on  purpofe  for  this  Occafion ;  they  put  the  Cochineal  into  thefe  as  foon  as 
gathered,  and  give  juft  fuch  a  Heat  as  is  enough  to  kill  them  :  Thefe  Ovens 
they  call  Temefcales. 

The  Indian  Women  have  alfo  a  Kind  of  flat  Stones,  under  which  they  kin¬ 
dle  a  Fire,  and  then  place  on  them  their  Cakes  or  Loaves  of  Maize  Bread  ; 
thefe  they  call  Comales,  and  fome  ufe  thefe  to  kill  the  Cochineal  Infe<5ts  in 
the  fame  Manner. 

The  Difference  in  Colour  of  the  Cochineal  we  receive  is  principally 
owing  to  the  different  Methods  thus  ufed  to  kill  the  Infedts,  and  to  the 
different  Degree  of  Heat  the  Indians  venture  to  give  them.  The  Cochin¬ 
eal  while  living  is  ufually  covered  with  a  cottony  or  downy  Matter  in  the 
Manner  of  our  Gallinfedts.  Thofe  which  are  killed  by  means  of  hot  Water 
lofe  a  great  Part  of  that  Powder  in  the  Operation.  Thofe  on  the  contrary 
which  are  killed  in  the  Temefcales  or  Ovens,  retain  this  powdery  Matter, 
and  become  of  a  greyifh  Colour  mixed  with  Crimfon  ;  and  finally  that  which 
is  dried  on  the  Comales  or  baking  Stones,  runs  a  great  Hazard  of  being  burnt, 
and  generally  becomes  blackifh.  The  Spaniards ,  who  are  very  nice  in  their 
Diftinflions  of  the  Cochineal,  call  that  which  has  been  killed  in  Water  and 
loft  its  Greynefs,  Renegrida  •,  that  which  has  been  killed  in  the  Temefcales, 
they  call,  from  its  marbled  Appearance,  Jafpeadar  and  the  laft,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  over  baked  and  blackifh,  Negra. 

The  dead  Parent  Animals  of  the  firft  Crop  of  the  Year,  which  they  take 
out  of  the  Nefts  they  had  put  them  in,  lofe  much  more  of  their  Weight  in 
drying,  than  any  of  the  fucceding  Crops  ;  four  Pound  Weight  of  thefe  dry  to 
one  Pound  •,  of  the  others  three  Pound  frefh  generally  affords  a  Pound  dry. 

The  Fcecundation  or  Impregnation  of  the  Cochineal  Infebt  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Kermes,  and  of  all  the  other  Infedts  of  the  Gallinfedb  and  Progall- 
infeft  Clafs,  All  the  Creatures  which  we  have  been  defcribing  as  fixed  on  the 
Opuntia ,  and  as  gathered  for  Cochineal  are  Females.  The  Males  of  the  fame 
Species  are  quite  different  Animals  •,  they  are  little  Flies  no  way  refembling 
the  Cochineals,  though  produced  by  the  fame  Mothers.  The  extreme  Small- 
nefs  of  the  young  Cochineals  prevents  any  Body*s  obferving  that  fome  of 
them  have  Wings,  or  Rudiments  at  leaft  of  Wings  at  that  Time  j  and  as  they 
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afterwards  grow  up  and  appear  fo  very  different  from  the  reft,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Creatures  of  another  Kind  accidentally  fallen  on  the  fame  Plants. 

The  People  who  take  Care  of  the  Cochineal,  all  agree  in  obferving,  that  at 
the  Time  when  that  Infedt  is  grown  to  its  full  Size,  there  are  always  feen  on 
the  fame  Plants  a  number  of  little  wing’d  Creatures,  they  call  them  little  But¬ 
terflies  ;  but  it  is  eafy  for  fuch  incurious  Obfervers  to  miftake  a  Fly  with 
Wings  not  tranfparent,  and  thofe  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  whole  Body  ;  as  is  the 
Cafe  in  the  Male  Kermes  Infedt,  for  a  Butterfly.  Thefe  Flies  are  much  fmaller 
than  the  Cochineals,  and  are  feen  continually  marching  among,  and  walking 
over  them  ;  they  all  have  a  firm  Belief,  that  thefe  Flies  make  the  Cochineals 
conceive,  and  indeed  the  whole  is  fo  analogous  to  what  happens  for  the  Im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  Kermes,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  Indians  are  in  the  right ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  Credit,  that  they  made  a 
Difcovery  in  regard  to  that  Infedt,  which  was  many  Years  wanting  in  Europe , 
as  to  the  Kermes ;  though  the  Circumftances  that  led  to  the  Difcovery  were 
the  fame  in  both  Places. 

However  unlucky  Lewenhoeck  was  with  his  Microfcopes  on  thefe  Occafions,  it  is 
eafy  now  to  produce  abfolute  Conviction,  not  only  that  the  Cochineal  is  an  Animal,, 
but  that  it  is  a  viviparous  Animal,  by  means  of  them.  One  may  at  any  Time, 
by  carefully  foaking  a  large  Cochineal  in  warm  Water,  fee  not  only  Legs,  and 
Head,  and  Probofcis,  but  on  gently  prefling  it  one  may  force  out  of  its  Body 
a  number  of  red  Granules,  which,  when  clofely  examined,  prove  to  be  Em¬ 
bryos  or  Foetus’s,  with  the  Rings  of  the  Back,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the 
Body  very  diftinCt.  This  may  be  feen  in  the  pick’d  Specimens  of  the  finer 
Mefteque  Cochineal  j  but  it  is  vaftly  better  obferved  in  fome  of  the  larger 
Specimens,  picked  from  among  the  wild  Cochineal  as  it  is  call’d,  though  we 
have  almoft  loft  the  DiftinClion.  The  wild  Cochineal  is  a  Mixture  of  fmall 
and  large  Grains,  and  the  largeft  of  thefe  feldom  fail  to  fhew  the  Embryos  juft 
mentioned,  if  properly  treated  for  the  Obfervation. 

The  Quantity  of  Cochineal  brought  annually  into  Europe  is  immenfe.  People 
who  have  been  at  the  Pains  to  take  the  Account  fay,  that  it  is  no  Ids  than  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thoufand  Weight.  Mr.  Neufville  obferves,  that  the  Spanijb 
Flota  brings,  at  every  Return  to  Europe ,  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
Serons  of  Cochineal,  each  Seron  containing  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  two 
hundred  Pounds  Weight  j  that  the  Veflels  which  precede  the  Flota  are  charg’d 
with  from  feven  to  fourteen  hundred  Serons  each  j  that  the  Englijh  Afllento 
Company  import  a  large  Quantity,  though  no  Body  juftly  can  fay  how  much 
and  that  other  Ships  from  the  fame  Part  of  the  World  are  occafionally  loaded 
with  large  Quantities  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  moft  moderate  Computation 
that  can  be  made,  he  fays,  is,  that  four  thoufand  four  hundred  Serons  of 
Cochineal  are  annually  imported  :  Allow  thefe  at  two  hundred  Weight  each  to 
make  amends  for  the  many  Serons  not  taken  into  the  Account,  and  it  amounts 
to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thoufand  Weight  annually  imported.  At  a 
moderate  Computation  there  are  four  thoufand  and  eighty  of  thefe  Infers  go  to 
the  Ounce,  and  confequently  fixty-five  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  to 
the  Pound :  What  an  immenfe  Number  then  is  it  that  is  colle&ed  of  thefe  little 
Creatures  every  Year? 
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It  is  a  very  Angular  Circumftance  attending  Cochineal,  that  it  is  not  liable  to 
decay.  People  who  'have  made  Collections  of  InfeCts,  know  very  well  how 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  preferve  them,  let  whatever  Art  be  employ’d.  Other 
leffer  InfeCts  get  into  their  Bodies  and  eat  them  to  Pieces.  On  the  other  hand 
Cochineal  prefer ved  in  a  Box,  with  no  particular  Care  at  all,  will  keep  ever  fo 
long  unhurt ;  and  after  ever  fo  great  a  Time  is  as  good,  as  fit  for  all  Purpofes, 
either  of  Dying  or  of  Medicine,  as  at  firft. 

Mr.  Neufuille ,  before  mentioned,  procured  fome  Cochineal  which  had,  by  all 
Accounts,  remained  in  the  Store-Houfe  whence  he  had  it,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Years,  and  which  was  then  perfectly  good.  And  Mr.  Marchand  of  Paris  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  Academy  fome  Cochineal,  put  up  by  his  Father  in  a  Box,  the 
Date  on  which  fhew’d,  that  it  was  fixty  Years  before,  and  which  was  as  good 
as  any  Cochineal  of  the  laft  Year. 

Cochineal  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Antients.  The  Spaniards  gave  it  the 
Name  Cochenilla  *  and  it  has  been  call’d  by  many,  who  fuppofed  it  a  Seed,  Bid 
Indici^Grana ,  and  Grana  Opuntia.  Petiver ,  who  pretended  to  have  made  great 
Difcoveries  in  its  Hiftory,  and  whofe  Character  will  fuffer  greatly  by  that  Pre¬ 
tence,  calls  it  Scacrbeolus  hemifpharicus  Cochinelifer. 

Cochineal  poffeffes  much  the  fame  Virtues  with  Kermes ;  it  is  efteem’d  a  great 
Cordial,  Sudorific,  Alexipharmic,  and  Febrifuge.  There  are  not  wanting  fome 
who  make  it  fingly  a  Remedy  for  Fevers  of  whatever  Kind,  the  malignant  ones 
f  not  excepted  ;  but  this  is  carrying  its  Praife  a  great  deal  too  far.  Hernandez  tells 
us,  that  the  Indians  ufe  it  as  an  Aftringent,  mixing  it  in  Powder  with  ftrong 
v"  Vinegar.  It  is  greatly  ufed  by  the  Painters  and  Dyers,  the  high  crimfon 
Colour  it  affords  being  fcarce  equal’d  by  any  thing,  and  making  according  to 
their  different  Management  of  it  all  the  Degrees  ajid  Kinds  of  red. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Cantharides, 

Spanifh  Flies. 

TH  E  Cantharides ,  though  ufually  call’d  Flies  with  us,  are  properly  of  the 
Scarabus  or  Beetle  Kind,  having  hard  and  firm  external  Wings  over 
the  fine  flexible  filmy  ones,  which  are  of  principal  Ufe  to  it  in  flying.  It 
however  fo  much  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  Fly  Kind,  that  its  Elytra  or 
external  Wings  are  fofter  and  more  flexible  than  thofe  of  the  generality  of 
Beetles.  It  is  one  of  the  Clafs  of  the  Coleopter<£  of  Linnans ,  of  the  lnfetta  alata 
vagini  pennia  of  Ray,  and  other  Authors. 

The  Creature  is  ufually  about  half  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  a  third  of  an  Inch 
or  fomewhat  lefs  in  Breadth.  It  is  of  a  fine  fhining  and  very  beautiful  Colour, 
on  the  upper  Side  a  bright  green,  with  a  Mixture  or  Shade  of  gold  yellow ; 
on  the  under  Side  it  is  brown.  Its  Head  is  fmall,  and  has  two  Antennae  of 
a  moderate  Length,  very  thin,  and  moveable  with  great  Eafe :  Its  Bread;  is 
flattilb,  and  its  Sides  fomewhat  wrinkled,  and  befet  with  a  kind  of  Protu¬ 
berances. 

From  the  Eggs  of  the  Parent  Cantharis ,  are  hatched  a  fmall  kind  of  Worms, 
of  a  dufky  whitifh  brown  Colour,  with  darker  Heads,  and  with  fix  Legs ;  and 
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from  thefe  Worms  are  afterwards  produced  the  Cantharides,  as  the  Butterflies 
are  from  the  Caterpillars. 

They  are  very  frequent  in  France ,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  all  which  Places  they 
are  collected  in  great  abundance  from  the  Bullies  and  Plants ;  and  after  fuf- 
pending  them  over  the  Fume  of  Vinegar  for  a  little  Time,  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Sun  to  dry,  and  are  then  fold  to  the  Druggifts. 

Cantharides ,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yield  firft  a  limpid  Liquor  of  a  faline  and 
pungent  Talle  ;  after  this  a  fecond  Liquor  of  a  brownilh  Colour,  extremely 
acid  and  pungent;  and  after  this  an  empyreumatic  Liquor,  of  fo  violently 
acrid  a  Tafte,  that  the  leaft  Drop  of  it  can  fcarce  be  born  upon  the  Tongue; 
after  this  there  rifes  a  moderate  Quantity  of  a  volatile  Salt ;  and  finally  a  fmall 
Portion  of  a  very  fetid  black  Oil. 

The  principal  Ufe  of  Cantharides  at  this  Time  is  external  in  the  making  of 
Blifters.  We  have  feveral  Englijh  Infers  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  anfwer  the 
fame  Purpofe,  but  they  could  not  eafily  be  collected  in  fufficient  Quantity. 
Befide  this  external  Ufe,  there  have  been,  at  different  Times,  People  who  have 
been  very  free  with  them  internally.  Our  Groenveldt  fuffered  very  feverely  for 
the  attempting  to  make  their  Ufe  general,  but  we  at  this  Time  retain  a  Tin&ure 
of  them  in  the  Shops,  and  People,  who  are  fufficiently  upon  their  Guard  in  the 
Ufe  of  it,  find  it  an  admirable  Medicine.  It  is  diuretic  and  emmenagoguee 
and  has  been  even  given  in  the  Gout  with  Succefs. 

The  volatile  Salt  of  Cantharides  has  been  greatly  recommended  by  many 
People,  but  the  Tin&ure  is  the  only  Preparation  now  in  Ufe. 

Tinctura  Cantharidum, 

Tintture  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Cantharides  bruifed  two  Drams,  of  Cochineal  half  a  Dram,  of  Proof 
Spirit  a  Pint  and  a  half,  digeft  them  together  two  Days  in  a  Sand-heat,  then 
filter  the  Tin&ure  for  Ufe. 

A  much  more  powerful  Tin&ure  than  this  may  be  made  with  the  Addition 
of  an  Acid,  and  may  be  ufed  by  a  prudent  Perfon  with  perfect  Safety. 

Take  Proof  Spirit  two  Ounces,  Oil  of  Vitriol  two  Drams,  mix  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  into  the  mix’d  Liquor  two  Drams  of  Cantharides  bruifed ;  let 
thefe  ftand  in  Digeftion  twelve  Hours,  then  add  eight  Ounces  more  of  Proof 
Spirit,  and  fhaking  the  whole  together,  fet  it  in  a  Sand-heat  for  two  Days  ;  the 
Spirit  will  in  this  Time  acquire  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  is  to  be  filter’d  off 
for  Ufe.  A  few  Drops  of  this  are  to  be  firft  given,  and  the  Dofe  daily  en- 
created  till  they  are  juft  felt  on  making  Water ;  the  Dofe  is  then  to  be  reduced 
a  little,  and  on  continuing  it  thus,  juft  below  the  Degree  in  which  it  would  do 
Mifchief,  the  greateft  Effe&s  are  to  be  expe&ed  from  it. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Hippocampus, 

‘The  Sea-Horfe . 

This  Js  a  little  Animal  kept  entire  in  our  Druggifts  Shops,  though  at  this 
Time  rather  as  a  Matter  of  Ornament  or  Curiofity,  than  of  real  Ufe.  It 
has  been  difputed  by  many,  to  what  Clafs  of  Animals  it  really  belonged ;  but 
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the  Height  which  natural  Knowledge  has  of  late  arrived  at,  has  fettled  that 
Point.  * 

It  is  a  Fifli,  though  of  a  very  Angular  Form  as  we  fee  it  dry’d,  and  is  of  the 
Syngnatbus ,  or  Acus ,  the  Needlefifh  Kind.  Artedi  defcribes  it  under  the  Name 
of  Syngnatbus  Corpore  quadrangulo  pinna  Caud<£  Carem ,  the  fquare  Needlefifh  with 
no  Tail  Fin.  AElian,  Bellonius ,  Ray ,  and  the  other  Ichthyologifts  in  general,  have 
call’d  it  Hippocampus  ;  and  the  Italians  at  this  Time  call  it  Cavallo  Marino ,  and 
Zidrach. 

It  is  about  four  or  five  Inches  in  Length,  and  nearly  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter 
in  the  broadeft  Part:  Its  Colour,  in  the  dry’d  State  in  which  we  fee  it,  is  a  deep 
reddifh  brown  •,  and  its  Tail  is  curl’d,  or  turn’d  round  under  the  Belly. 

Its  Head  is  long  and  narrow,  fomewhat  deprefied,  and  of  a  bony  Structure : 
Its  Mouth  very  fmall,  and  placed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Jaws,  which  are  all 
the  way  up  from  this  faftened  together,  fo  as  to  give  the  Appearance  of  a  long 
and  narrow  Snout :  The  lower  Jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the  upper,  and  is 
moveable  ;  it  turns  upwards  at  the  End,  and  feems  to  form  a  Cover  for  the 
Mouth  :  Its  Eyes  are  very  fmall,  placed  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  and 
their  Iris  is  yellow  :  The  Noftrils  are  two  little  Apertures,  fituated  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Head  near  the  Eyes  :  The  Membrane  which  covers  the  Gills  is  very 
fmall,  but  has  two  very  (lender  Bones  in  it.  The  whole  Body  is  covered 
with  a  fort  of  ftriated  Laminae,  or  Plates  of  a  tolerably  firm  Texture.  There  is 
no  vifible  Side  Line  on  it,  but  on  the  Head  behind  the  Eyes  there  is  on  each 
Side  a  little  prickly  Eminence,  and  three  others  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head 
near  the  Apertures  of  the  Gills.  The  Shape  of  the  Body  from  the  Head  to 
the  Anus  appears  at  firft  Sight  fquare,  but  the  four  Planes  are  unequal  in  Ex¬ 
tent,  the  lower  one  being  much  the  broadeft,  and  the  upper  one  narroweft  ; 
there  are  on  the  lower  Plane  three  little  Rifings  which  divide  it  into  four  Parts, 
fo  that  on  a  nice  Infpedtion  the  Body  appears  heptagonal,  or  compofed  of 
feven  Planes  inftead  of  four.  The  Beginning  of  the  Back  is  fomewhat  (harp, 
and  the  Aperture  of  the  Anus  is  placed  nearer  the  Tail  than  the  Extremity 
of  the  Head,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  in  the  other  Species  of  this  Genus  of  Fifh: 
From  the  Anus  to  the  Extremity  of  the  back  Fin  the  Body  is  hexangular,  and 
from  thence,  a  little  way  downward,  it  is  fquare  or  tetragonal  •,  then  it  is  pen¬ 
tangular  for  a  little  way  more,  and  thence  fquare  to  the  End  :  The  Breadth 
and  Height  often  varying  in  this  little  Compafs.  The  Body,  from  the 
End  of  the  back  Fin  to  the  Extremity  is  very  fmall.  The  Laminae  between 
the  Head  and  the  Anus  are  feventeen  in  number;  thofe  between  the  Anus 
and  the  Extremity  of  the  Body  are  about  forty  five,  but  the  hinder  ones 
are  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them  exactly.  The  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Body  is  fharp,  and  has  no  Appearance  of  ever  having  had  a  Fin 
on  it  by  way  of  Tail,  though  all  the  other  Species  of  the  Acus  have  one. 

The  Spine  is  long  and  firm,  and  the  Vertebras  are  long.  It  is  found 
about  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  feveral  Places.  There  are  alfo  two 
other  Species  found  in  the  fame  Places,  and  fometimes  fent  over  under  this 
Name. 

It  has  been  celebrated  for  many  Virtues,  but  is  at  prefent  wholly  negle&ed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Millepedes, 

Wood-Lice. 


TH  E  Millepes ,  or  Wood-Loufe,  is  a  fmall  Infedt  of  an  oblong  Figure:  Its 
Length  is  about  half  an  Inch  or  lefs,  its  Breadth  about  a  fifth  of  an  Inch  : 
Its  Colour  is  a  dark  bluifh  or  livid  grey  :  Its  Back  is  convex  or  rounded  ;  its 
Belly  more  flat  and  ol  a  paler  Colour :  It  is  mark’d  with  a  great  number  of  cir¬ 
cular  Indentings  from  the  Head  to  the  oppofite  Extremity  ;  it  is  a  very  fwift 
Runner,  but  it  can  occafionally  roll  itlelf  up  into  the  Form  of  a  Ball,  which  it 
frequently  does,  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  taken  when  it  might  have  efcaped  by 
running.  Its  Antennas  are  fhort  j  its  Legs  are  alfo  fliort  but  numerous,  it 
has  fourteen  Fair  of  them,  thefe  however  are  not  enough  to  entitle  it  fairly  to 
the  Appellation  of  Millefes  or  tboufand  Feet ,  efpecially  when  the  Authors  who  gave 
it  ought  to  have  known  that  there  were  two  other  Genera  of  Animals,  every 
Species  of  which  had  a  much  better  Title  to  fuch  a  Name  ;  thefe  are  the  Scolo- 
pendra  and  Julit  the  former  of  which  have  at  lead:  an  hundred  Pair,  and  the 
latter  often  a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  Milltpes ,  or  as  it  is  much  more  proper¬ 
ly  call’d  by  others,  Onifcus,  is  of  the  fame  Clafs  with  thefe  two  Animals,  it  is 
one  of  the  Aptcra  of  Linn<£Us,  and  of  the  Injefla  Pedata  non  alata  of  Ray.  They 
are  found  in  great  Plenty  with  us,  and  that  generally  under  old  Logs  of  Wood, 
or  large  Stones,  or  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood  of  decay’d  Trees  ;  they 
are  a  very  favourite  Morfel  with  many  of  the  larger  Animals,  and  if  Nature 
had  not  inftrudted  them  to  live  in  this  concealed  manner,  the  whole  Race  of 
them  would  foon  have  been  extindl. 

Millepedes ,  chemically  analyfed,  yield  firft  a  large  Quantity  of  Phlegm,  lim¬ 
pid  and  colourlefs,  but  of  a  faline  Tafle  ;  after  this  comes  over  a  fmaller  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  fomewhat  turbid  Liquor,  tailing  much  more  faline  and  pungent ; 
after  this  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  an  empyreumatic  Liquor,  of  a  brownifli 
Colour,  and  a  ftrongly  alkaline  Tafle  •,  and  finally,  a  moderate  Quantity  of  a 
volatile  Salt  in  a  concreted  Form,  with  fome  Oil  very  fetid,  and  of  a  blackifh 
Colour. 

The  volatile  Salt  has  been  fometimes  kept  in  the  Shops  as  a  Medicine,  and 
the  pungent  Liquor,  which  is  a  Phlegm  with  fome  of  this  Salt  diflolved  in  it, 
under  the  Name  of  the  Spirit  of  Millepedes  \  nor  have  there  been  wanting  fome 
to  attribute  Virtues  to  the  Oil ;  at  prefent  however  thefe  Preparations  are  all  laid 
afide.  We  fometimes  give  the  Animals  dry’d  and  reduced  to  Powder,  but  in 
this  State  they  lofe  the  greater  Part  of  their  Virtues.  The  belt  way  of  taking 
them  is  the  fwallowing  them  alive,  this  is  very  eafily  and  conveniently  done, 
for  they  naturally  roll  themfelves  up  on  being  touch’d,  and  thus  form  a  fort  of 
fmooth  Pill,  which  eafily  flips  down  the  Throat  untafled,  and  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  deflroyed  on  falling  into  the  Stomach.  This  is  the  lecurefl  Way  of 
having  all  their  Virtues  ;  the  next  to  this  is  the  bruifing  them  with  Wine 
and  taking  the  Expreflion.  If  the  Patient  can  be  prevailed  with  to  take  them 
no  other  Way  but  in  Powder,  the  bed  Method  ever  invented  of  preparing 
them  for  that  Form,  is  that  ordered  in  the  new  London  Difpenfatory  •,  which  is 
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the  tying  them  up  in  a  thin  Canvas  Cloth,  and  fufpending  them  within  a  co~ 
ver’d  Veffel,  over  the  Steam  of  hot  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  they  are  foon  killed  by 
this  Vapour  and  rendered  friable. 

Millepedes  are  aperient,  attenuant,  and  detergent  •,  they  diffolve  vifcous 
Humours,  are  good  in  all  Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera^and  have  even  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  fome  Writers  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Stone,  which  it  is  pretended  they 
have  a  Power  of  reducing  to  a  Mucilage,  and  carrying  off ;  but  this  is  of 
the  Number  of  thofe  Praifes  of  Medicines  which  redound  very  little  to  the 
Praife  of  thofe  who  give  them.  They  are  often  found  to  be  of  Service  in 
Afthmas,  and  great  Good  has  been  fometimes  done  by  a  long  Courfe  of  them 
in  Diforders  of  the  Eyes. 


ANIMALS 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE  entire. 
CLASS  the  SECOND. 
REPTILES. 

Of  thefe  we  have  only  two. 
i.  The  Viper.  2.  The  Skink.. 


CHAPTER  L 

1  '  .  ,  > 

VlPERA, 

'The  Viper. 

THE  Viper  is  by  far  the  moft  noxious  Animal  of  the  Serpent  Kind  that  our 
Part  of  the  World  affords,  and  it  is  as  much  the  moft  ufeful  in  Medicine ; 
indeed  ballancing  the  Good  we  may  receive  from  it,  and  the  Mifchief  known 
to  have  been  done  by  it,  it  feems  much  more  our  Intereft  that  there  fhould, 
than  that  there  fhould  not  be  fuch  a  Creature  among  us. 

The  Viper  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent,  ufually  between  two  and  three  Feet  in 
Length  when  at  its  full  Growth,  and  about  an  Inch,  or  ufually  lefs,  in  Thick- 
nefs.  The  Colour  in  the  Male  is  generally  more  brown  and  dufky  than  in 
the  Female  *  but  in  both  there  runs  down  the  whole  Back,  from  the  Head  to 
the  T ail,  an  undulated  and  broad  black  Line  ;  this  is  properly  a  Chain  of 
black  Spots,  of  a  rhomboidal  Figure,  inferted  into  each  other  at  the  Ends  •,  and 
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by  their  prominent  Angles,  and  the  Depreffions  between,  forming  the  indented 
Line  that  terminates  the  Edge  of  the  Row  of  Figures  Tideways.  A  little  below 
this  broad  Line  there  is  on  each  Side  a  Series  of  black  Spots,  difpofed  regular¬ 
ly  along ;  and  below  thefe  near  the  Belly,  there  is  on  each  Side  a  Line  of  fmall 
whitifh  Spots,  and  another  of  larger  and  blackifh  ones  •,  and  finally  under  this 
there  is  (till  another  Row  of  fmall  white  Spots.  The  Belly  is  cover’d  with  long 
and  narrow  black  Scales  placed  tranfverfely  :  The  Tail  is  not  fo  long  as  in 
many  other  Serpents  •,  it  is  not  carried  to  more  than  a  fifth  Part  of  the  Length 
of  the  Body  beyond  the  Anus,  and  it  terminates  in  an  extremely  fharp  Point. 
This  Smallnefs  of  the  Tail  is  one  of  the  molt  obvious  Characters  of  the  Viper  •, 
the  Colours  are  not  perfectly  certain  or  regular  ;  the  Belly  indeed  in  all  Vipers 
is  black,  and  the  Diftribution  of  the  Lines  and  Spots,  where  they  are  any 
thing  diftindt,  is  always  as  juft  mentioned  ;  but  the  intermediate  Colour  of  the 
Body,  which  may  be  call’d  the  general  Colour,  is  very  variable  ;  in  fome  it  is 
of  a  pale  brown,  in  fome  Iron  Colour,  in  fome  it  has  a  faint  Caft  of  yellow,  in 
fome  of  green,  and  in  others  of  a  pale  whitifh.  Some  Vipers 'have  the  general 
Colour  fo  near  that  of  the  Variegations,  that  they  are  fcarce  diftinguifhable  ; 
and  there  have  fome  been  met  with  abfolutely  black,  but  thefe  are  more  rare. 
The  Poifon  of  the  Viper  is  fituated  folely  in  its  Mouth,  in  which,  belide  the 
common  Rows  of  Teeth,  each  Viper,  as  well  Male  as  Female,  has  on  each 
Side  a  Phang  or  long  Dens  Caninus,  which  is  hollow’d  at  the  Bafe  ;  and 
has  about  the  Root  a  Bag  of  poifonous  Liquor,  fecreted  from  a  peculiar 
Gland  deftin’d  to  that  Purpofe,  and  opening  by  a  Dudt  into  the  Bottom  of 
the  Bag.  When  the  Creature,  inflidts  a  Wound  it  is  with  thefe  long  Teeth, 
and  there  is  always  difcharged  ftito  it  a  Quantity  of  the  poifonous  Juice, 
fecreted  for  that  Purpofe  in  the  Bag  juft  mentioned.  The  Eyes  of  the  Viper 
-  are  fmall,  and  its  Tongue  forked  ;  it  darts  this  out  with  great  Violence  when 
provoked. 

The  Viper  is  of  the  Number  of  viviparous  Serpents,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Diftindtion,  not  laying  its  Eggs  in  a  Dung-hill  or  other  warm  Place 
as  the  common  Serpent,  and  moft  others  do,  but  retaining  them  in  its  Body 
till  hatched,  and  excluding  the  living  young  ones.  Its  Food  is  principally  of 
the  animal  Kind :  There  are  Authors  who  talk  of  its  eating  Herbs,  but  on 
diffedting  Vipers,  there  are  generally  found  in  their  Stomach  the  Wings  of 
Beetles,  the  Leg-bones  of  Mice,  and  fometimes  whole  Mice,  Frogs,  and  other 
Animals  of  the  like  Size;  which  confidering  the  natural  Smallnefs,  not  only  of 
the  Throat,  but  of  the  whole  Neck  of  the  Viper,  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  it  gets  down.  The  Method  indeed  is  by  Suction,  and  is  very  flow, 
the  Creature’s  Body  being  drawn  out  into  the  utmoft  poffible  Thinnefs,  and 
the  Viper’s  Neck  diftending  gradually  at  the  fame  Time,  till  between  both  it  is 
managed.  What  greatly  facilitates  this  to  the  Viper,  and  to  all  the  Serpent  Kind, 
for  it  is  common  to  them  all,  is,  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  Suffocation  for  want 
of  Breath  from  it,  though  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Throat  be  fill’d  up  ;  for  tho* 
thefe  Creatures  have  Lungs,  and  Refpiration,  yet  it  is  not  of  the  Nature  of 
ours,  or  of  that  of  Quadrupeds  ;  they  are  not  under  a  Neceffity  of  taking  in 
and  difcharging  a  Quantity  of  Air,  at  quick  Intervals,  as  we  are,  but  what 
they  have  once  taken  in  they  retain  a  long  Time,  lo  that  they  are  under  no 
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Necefllty  of  breathing  during  this  long  Operation,  which  is  therefore  not  pain¬ 
ful  to  them,  as  we  might  naturally  imagine,  but  pleafant. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fee  the  Viper  thus  employed,  becaufe  after  taken,  it  will 
fcarce  be  brought  to  eat  at  all ;  we  have  indeed  no  Inftance  of  any  thing  of  the 
Serpent  Kind  eating  while  in  confinement,  except  a  female  Viper  big  with 
young  •,  and  if  pofiefTed  of  fuch  a  one,  it  may  be  poffible  to  be  a  Witnefs  to 
it,  and  to  the  ftrange  Terror  of  any  little  Animal  proper  for  its  preying  on, 
on  being  thrown  into  its  way.  Whoever  has  an  Opportunity  of  throwing  a 
Moufe  to  a  Viper  in  this  Condition,  will  fee  how  much  Foundation  there  is 
for  the  Stories  of  the  Rattle-Snake  and  other  Serpents  enchanting,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  the  Creatures  they  are  to  prey  upon,  into  their  Mouths. 

The  Viper  is  common  in  England ,  but  much  more  fo  in  the  warmer 
Countries,  and  there  more  mifchievous.  We  may  find  Vipers  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day  on  the  dry  Banks  under  Hedges  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  in  Places 
not  too  much  frequented  almoft  at  any  Time  in  the  hotter  Months :  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  retire  into  Holes,  and  lie  torpid  the  whole  cold  Seafon.  However 
mifchievous  the  Bite  of  the  Viper  is,  its  Flefh  is  fafe  and  wholefome  ♦,  indeed 
there  is  no  Part  of  it  that  will  do  any  Harm,  except  the  Poifon  lodged  in 
the  Wound  made  by  the  Bite.  This  very  Poifon  feparated  from  the  Bag, 
diluted  with  any  Liquor  and  fwallowed,  not  being  capable  of  producing  any 
bad  Confequence. 

The  Bite  is  attended  with  very  terrible  Symptoms,  and  in  the  hotter  Coun¬ 
tries  is  often  fatal  *,  with  us  many  have  efcaped  with  Life,  without  the  Afiift- 
ance  of  Medicines,  fome  in  Spite  of  bad  Management :  We  have  lately  had 
the  famous  Remedy  of  the  People  who  trade  in  them,  and  muft  be  often  bit 
by  them,  explained  to  us.  It  is  no  more  than  common  Oil,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  wounded  Part  over  fome  hot  Coals,  and  repeated  occafionally. 
With  the  Affiftance  of  this,  we  have  feen  People  efcape  after  very  terrible 
Symptoms,  fuch  as  perhaps  we  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  any  Body 
under,  who  did  not  ufe  the  fame  means  for  Relief.  Other  more  painful  Me¬ 
thods  have  been  prelcribed,  but  they  are  now  wholly  out  of  Ufe.  Thefe 
were  the  making  ftrong  Ligatures  on  the  Limb  above  the  Wound,  then  fca- 
rifying  and  burning  it  with  a  hot  Iron,  or  making  a  large  Incifion,  filling  it 
with  Gunpowder,  and  fetting  this  on  Fire. 

Vipers  are  belt  taken  for  medicinal  Ufe  in  the  Months  of  7«/yand  Augujl\  they 
are  then  molt  vigorous  and  fatteft .  Though  thofe  which  are  taken  in  Spring,. as 
foon  as  they  come  out  of  their  Winter’s  torpid  State,  are  always  found  to  be  in 
very  good  Cafe  :  They  are  belt  for  Ufe  when  firft  taken,  but  the  People  who  fell 
them  will  never  tell  the  Truth  on  this  Head.  They  keep  them  alive  in  large 
Chelts,  in  which  they  will  live  a  Year  or  more  without  eating  any  thing. 

Vipers  are  to  be  chofen  large  and  vigorous :  If  intended  for  Ufe  while  frelh, 
they  fhould  be  killed  immediately  before  the  Time,  for  their  Flelh  cor¬ 
rupts  very  foon  :  If  for  drying,  they  fhould  be  killed  at  home,  and  after 
ikining,  hung  up.  Thofe  who  buy  them  ready  dried,  often  have  common 
Snakes  inftead  of  Vipers,  and  frequently  fuch  as  have  died  of  themfelves  in 
the  Confinement. 

Vipers,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yield  firft  a  moderate  Quantity  of  a  limpid 
Phlegm,  infipid,  and  with  very  little  Smell ;  after  this  come  over  a  Phlegm 
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loaded  with  volatile  Salt,  and  a  frnall  Quantity  of  a  black  and  extremely 
fetid  Oil  ;  a  large  Quantity  of  a  volatile  Salt  in  the  mean  time  concreting 
and  fixing  itfelf  in  a  dry  Form  to  the  Sides  of  the  Receiver. 

The  Ancients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Viper ;  they  called  it  Echis 
and  Echidna  •,  they  had  many  fanciful  and  foolifh  Stories  about  it,  one  of  which 
was,  that  the  young  ones  always  deftroyed  the  Parent  Animal  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  their  Way  out  of  her  Body,  and  this  is  believed  by  many  to  this 
Day,  though  without  the  leaft  Foundation  in  Truth.  They  imagined  alfo 
that  it  fed  on  Scorpions,  Cantharides,  and  other  fatal  and  poifonous  Animals, 
and  that  by  that  means  its  own  Poifon  became  fo  terribly  fatal. 

Many  of  the  Ancients,  notwithftanding  all  the  Mifchief  they  dreaded  from 
the  Viper,  efteemed  it  facred,  and  on  Medals  its  Image  is  frequently  ufed  as 
a  Symbol  of  divine  Power.  And  in  the  Eaft  Indies ,  Princes  have  erect¬ 
ed  Buildings  for  their  Entertainment,  and  have  made  it  a  capital  Crime  to 
kill  them. 

It  is  fo  certain  that  the  Poifon  of  the  Viper  is  wholly  in  the  yellowifh 
Fluid  lodged  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Tooth,  that  when  that  has  been  taken 

away,  Creatures  have  been  bitten  by  the  Viper,  and  buffered  no  Harm  by  it : 

The  Poifon  of  this  Bag  is  feparated  from  the  Blood  by  a  conglomerated  Gland, 
lying  in  the  lateral  anterior  Part  of  the  Os  Sincipiiis  behind  the  Orbit  of 
the  Eye,  from  which  Gland  there  is  a  Dudt  which  conveys  it  into  the  Bag 
at  the  Root  of  the  Teeth.  The  Teeth  are  hollowed  in  their  lower  Part 
for  the  Reception  of  this  Poifon,  and  the  Cavity  is  extended  upwards  for  the 
Conveyance  of  it,  though  not  to  the  very  Top  as  fome  have  fuppoled.  It 
terminates  in  a  long  and  narrow  Slit  below  the  Point,  out  of  which  the  Poi¬ 
fon  is  emitted  into  the  Wound.  Galen  tells  us  of  People  who  would  flop  up 
the  Apertures  of  the  Teeth  with  a  Kind  of  Pafte,  and  then  fuffer  themfelves 

to  be  bit  by  the  Creature  and  receive  no  Harm  from  it :  But  it  is  much 

more  likely  that  they  impofed  on  People,  and  were  bitten  by  other  Serpents 
that  had  no  Poifon  at  all.  The  poifonous  Liquor  taken  from  the  Bag  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Microfcope,  appears  to  be  compofed  of  minute  Spicule  or  Darts 
refembling  the  Threads  of  a  Spider’s  Web,  but  much  finer.  Mixed  with  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Violets,  it  turns  it  reddifh,  fo  that  it  is  evidently  an  Acid,  not  as  many 
had  fuppofed,  an  Alkali.  It  is  amazing  that  fo  frnall  a  Quantity  as  is  received 
of  this  Poifon  into  the  Blood  fhould  be  capable  of  producing  fuch  wonderful 
and  terrible  Effedts. 

A  violent  Pain  is  firft  felt  about  the  Wound,  then  a  Swelling,  red  at  firfi, 
but  foon  after  livid,  extending  itfelf  very  quick  to  the  other  Parts,  then  Faint- 
nefs,  a  quick,  low,  and  often  uninterrupted  Pulfe,  convulfive  Vomiting  of  bilious 
Matter,  cold  Sweats,  and  if  Death  does  not  fucceed  thefe,  the  Swelling  conti¬ 
nues  fome  time,  the  Wound  becomes  a  foul  Ulcer,  and  the  Skin  is  ufually  dif- 
coloured  for  a  long  while  after. 

The  Ancients  knew  well  enough  the  Nature  of  the  Viper,  to  be  convinced 
that  its  Flefh  was  not  poifonous  j  they  eat  Vipers  and  efteemed  them,  as  they 
truly  are,  nutritive,  reftorative,  and  cordial.  The  belt  Way  of  feeding  on 
Vipers,  is  to  cut  them  into  Pieces  and  boil  them  in  Chicken  Broth  •,  they 
give  it  no  difagreeable  Tafte,  though  they  communicate  to  it  all  their  reftora¬ 
tive  Virtues. 


Dried 
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Dried  and  powdered  they  are  given  twenty  or  thirty  Grains  for  a  Dofe ; 
but  this  way  they  lofe  the  greater  Part  of  their  Virtues.  The  volatile  Salt 
is  a  noble  Sudorific.  Its  Dofe  is  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  Grains.  The  Oil 
is  recommended  to  difcufs  Tumors,  and  to  be  held  to  the  Nofe  of  People  in 
hyfteric  Fits  s  but  it  is  fo  very  fetid,  that  it  is  now  wholly  out  of  Ufe, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Scincus, 

SChe  Skink. 


TH  E  Skink  is  a  Kind  of  fmall  Lizard  brought  to  us  dried,  with  the 
Guts  and  other  Intrails  taken  out,  and  ufually  with  the  fmall  End  of 
the  Tail  cut  off.  It  is  about  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Man’s  Thumb.  Its  Colour  is  a  pale  brown,  fomewhat  bright,  and  with  a 
Caff  of  greyifh  in  it  on  the  Back  ;  the  Belly  is  more  grey.  It  is  covered 
with  very  fmall  Scales.  Its  Legs  are  moderately  long  in  Proportion  to  its 
Size,  being  often  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  from  the  Top  to  the  Toes.  They 
are  terminated  by  five  of  t'nefe,  which  are  as  it  were  alated,  and  fomewhat 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Monkey  Kind.  Its  Tail  is  round  *,  the  Head  is  long, 
and  terminates  in  a  fharp  Snout  j  the  Eyes  are  very  fmall  ;  the  Mouth  very 
large,  opening  a  great  Way  up,  and  furnifhed  with  numerous  fmall  Teeth. 
The  Scales  of  the  Head  are  longer  and  larger  than  thole  of  the  Body. 

It  is  an  amphibious  Animal,  and  has  therefore  been  deferibed  by  different 
Authors,  under  Names,  feme  expreffing  its  living  on  Land,  fome  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter.  The  Generality  of  medical  Writers  call  it  Scincus  Marinus,  the  Sea-Skink. 
But  Ray  deferibes  it  under  the  Name  of  the  Crocodilus  terrejlris>  the  little  land 
Crocodile,  as  do  alfo  Gefner  and  fome  others.  It  is  caught  in  the  Banks  and 
of  the  Nile ,  and  elfewhere  in  z Egypt ,  and  fhould  be  chofen  large,  found,  and 
frefh.  They  are  very  apt  to  breed  Worms,  in  which  Cafe  they  are  of  no 
Value. 

Skinks,  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yield  firft  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  limpid  Phlegm, 
of  a  faintifh  Smell,  and  infipid  to  the  Tafte  ;  after  this  comes  over  a  reddifh 
or  brownifh  Liquor,  impregnated  with  a  volatile  Salt ;  and  after  this  a  brown 
Oil  of  a  very  fetid  Smell :  A  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  in  a  dry  Form,  in  the 
mean  Time  affixes  itfelf  to  the  Sides  of  the  Receiver.  This  is  of  a  pungent 
Smell,  and  in  all  Relpefls  greatly  refembles  Salt  of  Vipers,  but  that  it  is  not 
fo  white.  There  is  much  lefs.  of  this  afforded  by  the  Skink  than  by  the  Viper, 
but  much  more  Oil. 

None  of  thefe  Preparations  of  the  Skink  are  in  Ufe,  but  the  dried  Ani- 
mai  is  greatly  recommended  as  poffeffing  the  Virtues  of  the  Viper’s  Fleffi, 
but  in  a  more  exalted  Degree.  It  is  faid  to  do  Wonders  as  a  Reftorative, 
and  Provocative  to  Venery  :  For  this  laft  Purpofe,  the  Belly  is  preferred  to 
any  other  Part  of  it  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Realon  for  this  in 
the  dried  Animal,  nor  indeed  any  great  Proof  of  fuch  Virtues  as  are  aferibed 
to  it.  The  People  of  Mgypt  cut  the  Flefh  to  Pieces,  and  boil  it  down  to  a 
ftrong  Broth  or  Jelly  ;  they  fpeak  much  of  its  Virtues  on  this  Occafion,  given 
in  this  Form  ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  poffible,  that  it  may  do  fomething  taken 
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in  this  Manner,  though  it  fails  with  us,  as  we  find  the  frefh  Flefh  of  the  Vi¬ 
per  very  much  fuperior  to  the  dried. 

The  Skink  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  of  the  old  Compofitions,  and  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  that  only  that  it  is  at  prefent  to  be  met  with  in  our  Shops. 


PARTS  of  ANIMALS 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

C  L  A  S  S  the  F  I  R  S  T. 
HOOFS. 

I  ^  ' 

OF  this  Clafs  we  have  only  one  Subfiance  now  in  Ufe,  which  is  the 
Elks  Hoof,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  but  very  improperly  called,  the  Elks 

Claw. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ungula  Alces, 

Elks  Hoof. 

TH  E  Elks  Hoof  kept  in  the  Shops  for  medicinal  Purpofes  is  ufually 
that  of  the  left  hinder  Foot,  that  being  fuppofed  to  have  the  Virtues 
againft  Epilepfies,  for  which  it  is  famous,  and  not  any  of  the  others.  It  is  a 
cloven  Hoof,  moderately  large,  and  of  a  fhining  black  Colour,  very  hard  and 
confiderably  heavy.  The  Druggifts  generally  take  Care  to  have  a  Part  of  the 
Leg  of  the  Animal  with  it,  to  fhew  that  it  is  truly  the  Foot  of  the  Elk,  not  of 
fome  other  Animal  of  that  Kind,  and  that  it  is  the  Hoof  of  the  peculiar  Foot 
that  is  imagined  to  pofiefs  all  the  Virtue.  With  all  this  pretended  Exa<5tnefs 
however,  if  we  look  into  the  Shops,  we  fliali  find  under  the  Name  of  Ungu¬ 
la  Alces ,  fome  Feet  that  have  belonged  to  Animals,  not  killed  quite  fo  far  off 
as  the  Countries  the  Elk  inhabits. 

The  Elks  Hoof,  that  is  truly  fuch,  is  brought  from  the  cold  Countries, 
Mufcovy ,  Lithuania ,  and  Scandinavia.  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Choice  that 
it  is  not  worm-eaten  or  decayed,  which  fometimes  happens,  efpecially  when 
too  large  a  Portion  of  the  Leg  has  been  left  on  with  the  Hoof  and  that  not 
carefully  dried. 

The  Creature  to  which  this  Hoof  belongs  is  a  very  large  and  ftately  Ani¬ 
mal  of  the  Stag  Kind.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Horfe.  Its  Colour  is  grey- 
ilh  like  that  of  a  Camel.  It  has  been  called  from  its  extraordinay  Size  by 
many  Writers,  Animal  magnum.  It  has  been  difputed  by  many,  whether  it  be 

the 
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the  fame  Creature  that  C<efcir  in  his  Commentaries,  and  that  Pliny ,  Polybius, 
Paufanias ,  and  Slrabo  mention  under  the  fame  Name.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  there  are  many  Particulars  in  the  Delcription  thefe  Authors  have 
left  us  of  the  Alee  that  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  agree  with  the  Creature 
we  now  call  by  that  Name ;  but  it  is  alfo  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  thefe 
very  Particulars,  the  feveral  Authors  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  The 
Particulars  in  which  they  all  agree  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  the  true  Cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Animal ;  and  thefe  all  without  Fxception  agree  with  our  Elk. 
As  to  the  reft,  it  is  moft  probable,  that  there  have  been  Miftakes  in  the  Ac¬ 
counts  the  Authors  received,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  weigh  any  thing 
againft  an  Opinion  countenanced  by  every  thing  that  carries  any  Appearance  of 
Certainty  in  regard  to  the  Creature.  We  are  to  oblerve  that  the  Ancients  might 
very  naturally  be  led  into  Errors  about  the  Elk,  as  it  was  an  Animal  that 
inhabited  Countries  with  which  they  had  very  little  Commerce  *,  and  Paufanias , 
one  of  the  Authors  who  has  helped  the  contradictory  Accounts,  acknowledges 
how  little  his  own,  or  any  of  the  others,  are  to  be  depended  on,  when  he  tells 
us,  that  of  all  Animals  in  the  World  the  Alee  is  the  leaft  known  to  Men,  as  it 
never  lets  them  come  near  it,  its  excellent  Nofe  feenting  them  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance,  and  its  timorous  Difpofition  prompting  it  to  fly  as  fail  as  poflible  from 
them.  Be  the  Reafon  what  it  will,  ’tis  evident  that  the  Authors  who  have  de- 
feribed  it,  have  all  done  it  very  ill,  and  very  inconfiftently  one  with  another. 
Some  lay  its  Coat  is  of  different  Colours,  as  in  the  Stag  Kind  ;  fome  all  of  one 
Colour  ;  fome  fay  it  always  has  Horns,  fome  that  it  never  has  any  •,  fome 
affirm  that  it  has  no  Joints  in  its  Legs,  and  can  therefore  neither  rife  nor  ftoop, 
fo  that  it  never  lies  down  to  fleep  but  refts  againft  a  Tree,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  taking  it  was  by  fa  wing  the  Tree,  it  ufes  for  this  Purpofe,  almoft 
through  ;  but  others  apply  all  this  to  other  Animals.  All  thefe  Contrarieties 
in  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Alee  of  the  Ancients,  do  not  amount  to  a  Proof 
that  they  did  not  mean  our  Elk  by  that  Name ;  they  are  rather  all  recon¬ 
cilable  to  it,  and  fhew,  not  that  the  Authors  of  them  meant  different  Ani¬ 
mals,  but  that  they  received  imperfedt  Accounts  from  People  of  it.  The 
Account  Ctefar  gives  of  their  Coat  being  of  different  Colours,  may  be  eafily 
reconciled  to  the  Elk,  which,  though  always  throughout  of  the  fame  Colour 
at  the  fame  Time,  yet  changes  the  Colour  of  its  whole  Coat  in  Summer, 
to  a  much  paler  than  it  is  in  Winter.  C<efar  might  be  told  of  the  Elk’s  being 
of  two  different  Colours,  by  thofe  who  had  feenjt  both  in  Summer  and  Winter, 
and  might  naturally  enough  mifunderftand  it,  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  was 
mottled  with  two  Colours  at  once. 

C<efar  tells  us,  that  the  Elk  has  no  Horns ;  and  Paufanias  affirms,  that  it  has, 
and  deferibes  the  particular  Strudfure  of  them  •,  this  has  led  People  to  fuppofe, 
that  Crtfar  and  Paufanias  muft  mean  two  different  Animals*,  but  the  People 
who  fuppofe  this  are  wrong,  every  one  knows  that  the  Male  of  the  Stag  Kind 
have  all  Horns,  and  the  Females  are  all  without  them  •,  it  only  appears  there¬ 
fore,  that  Paufanias  gives  an  Account  of  a  Male  Elk,  and  Cafar  of  a  Female 
one.  As  to  the  Opinion  of  their  having  no  Joints  in  their  Legs,  the  modern 
Travellers  have  faid  the  fame  thing  of  the  Elks  tif  Mufcovy ,  as  well  as  Cafar, 
and  the  reft  of  their  Alee.  The  Opinion  has  got  Footing  from  the  manner  of 
their  travelling  on  the  Ice,  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous  and  abfurd  one,  as  well  in 
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the  antient  as  in  the  modern  Affertors  of  it.  It  is  obje&ed,  that  Pliny  makes 

the  Alee  an  Animal  with  a  fingle  or  undivided  Hoof  like  a  Horfe,  but  we 

need  not  wonder  any  more  at  this  Blunder  in  Pliny  *  than  at  Erafmus ,  Stellay 

and  Sigifmund* s  affirming  the  fame  thing  of  the  Creature  which  we  know  to  be 
our  Elk.  In  much  later  Days,  Menahene  and  Caius  tell  us  alfo,  that  the  Elk 
has  a  Beard  like  a  Goat,  and  that  the  reft  of  its  Hair  is  not  longer  than  that  of 
a  Horle.  All  thefe  are  falfe  Accounts,  yet  we  know  very  well,  that  all  thefe 
Authors  meant  the  very  fame  Creature  that  we  call  the  Elk,  in  the  Defcriptions 
in  which  they  have  inferted  them  i  in  fhort,  natural Hiftory  has,  till  of  late,  been 
fo  very  little  regarded,  as  to  its  proper  and  neceffary  Accuracy,  that  if  we 
would  fuppofe  every  Defcription,  in  which  there  is  fome  repugnant  Circum- 
ftance  to  fignify,  for  that  Reafon,  a  different  Animal  from  that  ufually  under- 
ftood  by  the  Name  it  belongs  to,  we  muft  vaftly  encreafe  the  number  of 
Species,  though  with  no  great  Foundation. 

The  Account  Polybius  gives  of  a  Piece  of  Flefh  under  the  Elk’s  Chin,  and  that 
of  Gefner  of  the  length  of  Hair  upon  its  Neck,  are  neither  found  in  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  nor  mentioned  by  any  other  Authors,  and  are  therefore  to  be  both  given 
up  as  entirely  erroneous.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  many  Particulars  in 
which  all  the  Antients  agree  in  their  Accounts  of  the  Alee,  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  our  Elk.  They  all  agree  that  the  Creature  is  of 
the  Stag  Kind  *,  that  its  Ears,  its  ftiort  Tail,  and  its  Horns  in  the  Male,  agree 
with  thofe  of  the  Stag  Kind  ;  and  they  all  agree  that  it  differs  from  the  Stag  in 
the  Length  and  Colour  of  its  Hair,  in  the  Size  of  its  upper  Lip,  in  the  Small- 
nefs  of  its  Neck,  and  in  the  Stiffnefs  of  its  Legs. 

An  Elk  of  middle  Stature  meafures  between  five  and  fix  Feet  from  the  End 
of  the  Nofe  to  the  joining  on  of  the  Tail ;  the  Tail  itfelf  is  not  more  than  two 
Inches  long :  The  Neck  is  ftiort  and  (lender :  The  Ears  are  nine  Inches  in 
Length,  and  about  four  in  Breadth.  The  Authors  who  have  taken  our  Elk  to 
be  the  Onager,  or  wild  Afs  of  the  Antients,  have  omitted  to  argue  from  this 
Circumftance,  which  would  have  appear’d  more  in  their  Favour  than  any  thing 
they  have  thought  of,  the  Ears  of  the  Elk  being  indeed  like  thofe  of  no  other 
Creature,  except  the  Afs  •,  there  is  however  no  Foundation  for  this  wild  Opinion. 
The  Colour  of  the  Coat  of  the  Elk  in  Winter  is  greyifh,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
an  Afs-,  in  Summer  it  is  paler:  It  is  however  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Afs, 
being  in  general  not  lefs  than  three  Inches  in  Length,  and  equalling  in  Thick- 
nefs  the  largeft  Horfe-hair.  Every  Hair  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  Part,  and  not 
only  fmall  at  the  Point,  but  at  the  Root  or  near  it ;  this  laft  Smallnefs  feems  a 
Provifion  of  Nature,  that  the  whole  Coat  of  the  Animal  might  not  always  (land 
ered.  The  Hairs  when  cut,  and  examined  by  the  help  of  a  Glafs,  appear 
fpungy  within  like  a  Rufti.  The  upper  Lip  of  the  Elk  is  remarkably  large, 
and  detached  from  the  Gums,  but  Pliny  carries  this  Circumftance  too  far,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  it  is  fo  large  that  the  Creature  is  obliged  to  go  backwards  as  he 
feeds  to  prevent  its  getting  into  his  Mouth.  Nature  has  provided  the  Elk 
with  two  particularly  large  and  ftrong  Mufcles  for  the  lifting  up  this  Lip, 
to  prevent  any  Inconvenience  from  its  Size.  The  Articulations  of  the  Legs 
of  the  Elk  are  remarkably  clofe,  and  the  Ligaments  ftiort  and  thick,  and 
very  hard,  fo  that  the  Creature,  though  not  without  Joints  in  this  necef- 
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fary  Part,  as  the  Antients  imagined,  yet  has  them  in  Reality,  much  lefs  fuppic 
and  pliable  than  other  Animals.  _ 

The  Hoof  of  the  Elk  became  in  Credit  for  the  Cure  of  Epilepfies,  from  a 
Report,  that  this  Creature  was  itfelf  fubjedt  to  that  Dileafe,  but  that  it  cured  it- 
felf  by  putting  the  Hoof  of  the  left  hinder  Foot  into  its  Ear.  This  is  a  very 
unlucky  Circumftance  in  Regard  to  this  Animal,  which  muff  be  the  laft  of  all 
Creatures  in  the  World  to  be  able  to  get  it  there.  How  the  antient  Accounts, 
that  allow  the  Elks  no  Joints  in  the  Legs,  can  be  made  to  countenance  this 
Story  is  hard  to  conceive,  nor  indeed  is  it  much  eafier  to  make  the  latter  one 
do  it.  Olaus  Magnus  banters  the  whole  Stbry  in  a  very  pleafant  manner,  by 
changing  the  Foot,  and  telling  us,  that  the  only  Hoof  that  has  any  Virtue,  and 
which  the  Creature  always  applies  to  the  Cavity  of  its  own  Ear,  is  the  outer 
Hoof  of  the  right  Foot ;  a  Part  it  is  wholly  impoflible  for  a  Creature  form’d 
like  the  Elk  ever  to  have  got  there. 

The  Horns  of  the  Male  Elk  are  of  a  very  fingular  Make,  they  are  not  branch¬ 
ed  out  in  the  manner  of  the  common  Deers  Horns,  but  they  have  a  fhort  and 
thick  Trunk  near  the  Head,  which  by  Degrees  expands  into  a  great  Breadth 
like  a  Hand,  and  has  feveral  little  Prominences  like  Fingers  growing  out  from 
its  Edges.  They  live  in  Herds,  and  are  a  very  timorous  Animal,  falling  upon 
the  lead  Wound. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Hoof,  in  the  Cure  of  the  Epilepfy,  may  be  as  great  as 
thofe  of  many  other  Subftances  of  the  fame  Kind,  all  of  them  containing  a 
volatile  Salt ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  Hoof  of  any  other  Animal 
will  do  as,  well  as  that  of  the  Elk;  and  very  certain,  that  one  of  the  Hoofs  of 
this  Creature  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  full  as  well  as  another.  It  is  never  heard 
of  in  extemporaneous  Prefcription,  but  is  kept  in  the  Shops  as  an  Ingredient  in 
fome  of  the  old  Compofitions. 


PARTS  of  ANIMALS 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 
CLASS  the  SECOND. 

HORNS. 

♦ 

OF  this  Clafs  we  have  alfo  only  one  Subftance  now  in  Ufe,  which  is  that 
of  the  common  Deer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cornu  Cervi, 

Harts-Horn. 

HARTS-HORN  is  a  Drug  that  comes  into  Ufe  as  many  Ways,  and 
under  as  many  Forms  as  any  one  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  What 
we  keep  in  the  Shops  under  this  Name,  are  the  whole  Horns  of  the  common 
Male  Deer,  as  feparated  from  the  Plead,  and  without  farther  Preparation:  As 
this  Creature’s  Horns  fall  off  every  Year,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in  their 
Place,  it  is  principally  thefe  fallen  Horns  that  are  brought  into  the  Shops. 

The  medical  Writers  tell  us,  that  the  medicinal  Harts-Horn  fhould  be  that 
of  the  true  Hart  or  Stag,  known  by  the  Name  of  the  red  Deer,  the  Elaphus  of 
the  Greeks  ;  but  at  prefent  we  ufe  only  thofe  of  the  common  Deer  of  our  Parks : 
The  Difference  in  all  Probability,  as  to  their  Virtues,  is  very  immaterial. 

Our  common  Deer,  whofe  Horns  then  are  the  Cornu  Cervi  of  the  modern 
Shops,  is  that  Species  call’d  by  the  Antients  Cervus  platyceros ,  the  broad  horn’d 
Deer  •,  and  by.  the  Moderns  Dama  y  in  Englijh  we  call  it  the  Fallow  Deer,  the 
Male  the  Buck,  the  Female  the  Doe,  and  the  Young  the  Fawn.  It  is  obfervable 
however,  that  this  Creature  is  not  the  Dama  of  the  Antients,  the  Defcriptions 
they  have  left  us  of  that  Animal  are  very  imperfedt,  but  they  feem  to  belong 
to  fomething  of  the  Goat,  not  of  the  Deer  Kind.  The  Fallow  Deer  is  no  where 
fo  frequent  as  in  England ,  we  have  perhaps  more  Parks  for  the  breeding  this 
Creature  in  this  Ifland,  than  there  are  in  all  Europe  befide.  It  is  much  fmaller 
than  the  Stag  or  red  Deer,  and  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  at  Sight  from  it  by  its 
palmated  Horns. 

The  chemical  Analyfis  of  Harts-Horn  is  fufficiently  known :  It  yields  a  Water 
highly  impregnated  with  a  volatile  Salt  which  is  call’d  Spirit  of  Harts-Horn, 
with  a  fetid  Oil,  and  a  volatile  Salt,  by  the  common  Diftillation  in  a  Retort. 
The  Remainder  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  after  the  Diftillation  is  Hnifhed,  is 
black,  but  on  calcining  in  an  open  Fire  it  becomes  white  and  friable,  and  is  what 
we  keep  in  the  Shops  under  the  Name  of  burnt  Harts-Horn.  Befide  thefe 
Preparations  we  ufe  the  thin  Shavings  of  the  Horns,  Which,  on  long  boiling 
in  Water,  become  a  Jelly.  This  Jelly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthning  ;  it  is  fome- 
times  given  in  Diarrhoeas,  but  a  Decodtion  of  the  burnt  Harts-Horn  in  Water 
is  more  frequently  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  and  is  what  is  call’d  Harts-Horn 
Prink. 

The  Salt  of  Harts-Horn  is  a  great  Sudorific,  and  is  given  in  Fevers  of  many 
Kinds  with  great  Succefs ;  the  Spirit  has  the  fame  and  all  the  other  Virtues  of 
volatile  Alkalis,  and  is  ufed  to  bring  People  out  of  Faintings  by  its  Pungency, 
holding  it  under  their  Nofe,  and  at  the  fame  Time  pouring  down  fome  Drops 
of  it  in  Water. 
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Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CLASS  the  THIRD. 
BONES. 

Of  this  Clafs  we  have  only  three  Bodies  kept  in  the  Shops. 

1.  Os  or  Lapis  Manati.  2.  Os  Sepi^e.  3.  Os  e  Corde  Cervi. 
The  latter  of  thefe  is  no  more  than  an  oflify’d  Artery. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Lapis  Manati, 

Stone  of  the  Sea-Cow . 

TH  E  Subftance  call’d  Lapis  Manati  is  an  oblong  Body,  of  an  uneven 
Surface,  and  bony  Texture  :  It  is  of  a  fine  clean  white  Colour ;  about 
three  quarters  of  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  a  third  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth ;  mode¬ 
rately  heavy,  confiderably  hard,  and  of  no  remarkable  Tafte  or  Smell. 
It  is  properly  the  Os  petrofum  of  the  Animal.  The  Fifh  to  which  it  belongs 
is  of  the  cetaceous  Kind,  but  is  remarkable  for  two  Fins  at  its  Breaft  like 
Hands,  whence  the  Spaniards  firft  named  it  Manati .  Artedus  has  defcribed  it  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Thru  ecus ,  and  other  of  the  ichthiographic  Writers  under  thofe 
of  Taurus  Marinus ,  Vacca  Marina ,  and  Manati. 

It  is  a  very  bulky  Animal :  It  grows  to  fifteen  Feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight 
Feet  in  Circumference :  Its  Head  is  like  that  of  a  Hog,  but  that  it  is  longer 
and  more  cylindric  :  Its  Eyes  are  fmall,  and  it  has  no  external  Ears,  but  only 
two  little  Apertures  in  the  Place  of  them,  yet  its  Senfe  of  Hearing  is  very 
quick:  Its  Lips  are  thick,  and  it  has  two  long  Teeth  or  Tufks  Handing  out 
of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  in  Length  ;  and 
feveral  other  fiat  Teeth  in  each  Jaw.  The  pedtoral  Fins,  which  refemble 
Hands,  Hand  very  forward  on  the  Breaft  i  they  confift  each  of  five  Bones  or 
Fingers  as  it  were,  joined  together  by  a  Membrane  :  There  is  no  Fin  on  the 
Back,  and  the  Tail  is,  as  in  the  other  Fifties  of  the  cetaceous  Clafs,  placed 
horizontally.  The  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  Generation,  and  the  Navel,  are 
like  thofe  of  the  human  Species  j  and  the  Female  has  two  round  Breafts  placed 
between  the  pectoral  Fins.  The  Skin  is  very  thick  and  hard  :  It  is  not  ftaly  as 
in  Fifties,  but  hairy  as  in  Land  Animals. 
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The  Creature  lives  principally  about  the  Openings  of  large  Rivers,  and  feeds 
on  Vegetables.  Its  Flefh  is  white  like  Veal,  and  is  very  well  tailed.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  about  the  Mouths  of  the  large  Rivers  in  Africa ,  the  Eaji 
Indies  and  America .  The  Natives  of  many  Parts  of  America  live  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  Flelh  of  this  Animal :  They  fait  it  as  Beef,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  Flavour  by  this  Management. 

The  Lapis  Manati ,  as  it  is  called,  is  fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful  Di¬ 
uretic  ,  and  it  was  a  long  Time  a  Cuftom  to  wear  it  about  the  Neck,  as  an 
Amulet  againft  Haemorrhages,  and  for  Children  to  prevent  Diforders  in  the 
cutting  their  Teeth.  We  feem  to  have  taken  up  the  Account  of  its  Virtues 
on  Credit  from  the  Indians ,  and  confequently  a  more  rational  Inquiry  into 
Things  of  this  Kind  has  taught  us  to  defpife  them,  and  the  Drug  is  now 
wholly  negle&ed. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Os  Sepi^:, 

The  Bone  of  the  Cuttle  Fijh. 

THE  Oi  Sepia  is  an  oblong  and  broad  Subftance,  fomewhat  approach¬ 
ing  to  an  oval  Figure,  but  over  proportioned  in  Length,  for  what  we 
regularly  underftand  by  that  Term.  It  is  very  light  and  of  a  whitilh  Colour, 
and  is  compofed  of  two  very  different  Subftances,  a  hard  cruftaceous  Shell, 
which  is  thin,  and  of  a  fomewhat  brownilh  or  yellowilh  Hue,  and  a  thick 
fofter  Subftance,  eafily  fcraped  with  the  Nails,  and  much  paler  or  whitilh. 

The  ufual  Length  of  this  Bone  is  four  or  live  Inches ;  its  Breadth  is  about 
two  Inches  and  a  half,  or  three  Inches,  and  its  Thicknefs  about  three  Quarters 
of  an  Inch ;  though  this  is  almoft  entirely  made  by  the  foft  Part,  the  hard 
Shell  being  not  thicker  in  moft  Parts  than  a  Shilling.  It  is  not  flat  on  either 
Surface,  but  fomewhat  rounded,  cfpecially  on  the  Ihelly  Part. 

This  bony  Subftance  ferves  for  the  Support  of  the  Body  of  a  very  Angular 
Kind  of  Sea  Animal,  of  the  exanguious  Kind,  in  many  Refpedts  relembling 
the  Polype,  though  ftrangely  different  from  it  in  Size.  Its  Body  is  of  an 
oblong  and  depreffed  Figure,  and  it  has  proceeding  from  the  Head  ten  Feelers 
or  Arms,  two  of  which  are  much  longer  and  ftronger  than  the  others.  The 
whole  external  Surface  of  the  Body  is  foft  and  flelhy  j  and  this  Bone  is 
contained  within  it,  running  down  the  Back.  It  has  a  Bag  in  its  Neck  con¬ 
taining  a  black  Liquor,  which,  when  in  Danger  of  being  taken,  it  emits  into 
the  Water,  and  blackens  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  hide  itfelf  by  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  makes  its  Efcape. 

It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ,  and  about  the  Coafts  of  France.  The 
Flelh  is  well  tailed,  and  is  frequently  met  with  at  Table,  in  the  maritime 
Towns  of  France  and  elfewhere. 

The  Bone  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  medical  Writers  againft  ne¬ 
phritic  Complaints,  and  in  Afthmas  :  Some  alfo  preferibe  it  as  an  Aftringent. 
At  prefent  it  is  only  known  in  the  Shops  as  an  Ingredient  in  Tooth  Powders, 
and  is  principally  ufed  by  the  Goldfmiths  for  calling. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OS  DE  CoRDE  CeRVI, 

Bene  of  a  Stag's  Heart. 

This  is  another  Article  of  the  Materia  Medica ,  which  the  common 
Deer  furnifhes  us.  It  is  a  flattifh  and  thin  Subftance,  ufually  fome- 
what  hollowed,  though  fometimes  quite  plain.  It  is  about  an  Inch  in  Length, 
and  ufually  a  third  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth.  Its  Figure  -  is  fomewhat  tri¬ 
angular,  or  broader  at  one  End,  and  terminating  in  a  Point  or  fmall  End 
at  the  other  :  It  is  very  light,  and  as  thin  as  a  Sixpence.  Its  Colour  is  a  pale 
whitifh,  ufually  with  fome  Call  of  brown  in  it.  Its  Surface  is  tolerably 
fmooth,  and  it  is  fomewhat  tough.  It  has  no  Smell,  and  fcarce  any  Tafte. 
It  is  properly  a  Congeries  of  Arteries  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stag’s  Heart, 
ofiified  as  we  fometimes  find  the  crural  and  other  Arteries  in  human  Bodies. 
The  Hearts  of  Oxen  have  often  the  fame  Kind  of  Offification  in  fome  of  the 
Arteries,  and  what  have  been  ufed  in  the  Shops,  have  been  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  taken  from  the  Hearts  of  thefe  Creatures,  than  from  thofe  of  Stags. 
At  prefent  what  is  met  with  is  generally  a  very  different  Subftance  from 
both,  the  OJfa  Iiyoidea  of  Animals  of  various  Kinds  being  kept  under  this 
Name  :  This  however  is  a  Fraud  of  very  little  Confequence,  neither  the  genu¬ 
ine  Drug  having  any  Power  to  do  Good,  nor  the  counterfeit  to  do  any  Harm. 
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TEETH. 


TH  E  Credulity  of  fome  former  Ages  had  loaded  the  Shops  with  feveral 
Medicines  of  this  Clafs.  At  prefent  we  have  only  two  received  as  fuch. 

Thefe  are,  i.  Ivory.  And  2.  The  Tooth  of  the  Narwal,  called  Uni  corn’s  Horn. 


CHAPTER  I. 

E  B  U  R, 

.  Ivory. 

IVORY  is  a  hard,  folid,  and  firm  Subftance,  of  a  fine  white  Colour,  and 
capable  of  a  very  good  Polifh.  It  is  the  Dens  Exertus  of  the  Elephant, 
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a  Creature  famous  For  its  Size  *,  a  better  Idea  of  which  can  indeed  no  way  be 
had,  than  by  obferving  thefe  Teeth.  What  muft  we  think  of  the  Creature* 
that  is  able  to  carry  without  Inconvenience  on  each  Side  his  Jaw,  a  Tooth 
of  fix  or  feven  Feet  in  Length,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thigh  at  the 
Bafe,  and  almoft  entirely  folid  ;  the  Weight  of  the  two  fometimes  not  lefs 
than  three  hundred  and  thirty  Pounds. 

_  The  Elephant  is  indeed  by  much  the  largeft  of  all  Bealls.  It  is,  when 
full  grown,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  Feet  high  to  the  Ridge  of  the  Back. 
The  Body  is  of  an  amazing  Bignefs,  the  Legs,  notwithstanding  the  Height 
of  the  Creature,  being  very  Ihort.  The  Feet  are  very  broad,  and  the 
Soals  of  them  are  not  covered  with  any  horny  or  other  hard  Matter,  but 
only  with  a  Membrane,  and  that  of  no  great  Thicknefs  :  It  is  about  half 
as  thick  again  as  the  general  Skin  of  the  Body,  but  it  is  foft  enough  to  cut 
very  eafily  with  a  Knife  :  In  the  Circumference  of  this  there  are  five  Pro¬ 
tuberances,  anfwering  to  Toes.  The  Ears  are  very  large  and  dentated  round 
the  Edges  ;  they  are  naturally  pendulous,  but  the  Creature  can  eredt  them  at 
Pleafure  in  feme  Degree,  drawing  them  up  into  the  Figure  of  a  Purle,  and 
making  them  projedl  forwards  ;  this  is  a  Situation  it  always  gives  them  when 
angry,  at  which  Time  alfo  he  always  contracts  his  Trunk,  that  he  may  be 
ready  for  Mifchief. 

The  Trunk,  properly  fpeaking,  is  no  other  than  the  Nofe  of  the  Animal 
carried  out  into  a  peculiar  Length,  and  rendered  flexile,  that  it  may  ferve 
him  by  Way  of  a  Hand  to  lay  hold  of  Things,  and  to  take  up  his  Food,  and 
convey  it  to  the  Mouth.  He  can  at  Pleafure  contradl  the  whole  Trunk  into 
the  Length  of  about  a  Foot,  and  from  that  can  throw  it  out  with  a  furpriz- 
ing  Force  to  the  Length  of  five  Feet,  fo  as  to  give  any  Creature  a  terrible 
Blow  before  he  feizes  him  with  it.  The  Eyes  are  remarkably  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Size  of  the  Animal,  being  not  larger  than  thofe  of  a  Sheep. 

The.  Dentes  Ex erti,  or  Ivory  Tuflcs,  are  hollow  from  the  Bafe  to  a  certain 
Height,  and  the  Cavity  is  filled  with  a  compact  medullary  Subftance,  feeming 
to  have  a  great  Number  of  Glands  in  it. 

The  Elephant  has  no  Clavicles,  but  the  firil  Pair  of  Ribs,  which  ferve  in 
the  Place  of  them,  are  broad  in  the  anterior  Parc.  The  Ribs  are,  in  Number, 
twenty  Pair,  including  the  fpurious  with  the  true.  The  Thigh  Bones,  the  Of- 
fa  Pubis ,  and  Coxa,  differ  in  fcarce  any  Refpedl,  except  the  Size,  from  thofe  of 
the  human  Species :  And  to  this  Refemblance  is  owing,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
the  Report  of  the  Sceletons  of  Giants  of  enormous  Magnitude  being  found  : 
People  having  found  fome  of  thefe  Bones  buried  in  the  Earth,  miftaken  them 
for  human  ones,  and  computed  the  Stature  of  the  Man  who  poflfeflfed  them, 
by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  the  human  Sceletons  of  ordinary  Size. 
The  firft  Writers  on  fuch  a  Subject  have  faid  that  by  the  Meafure  of  thefe 
Bones,  the  Sceleton,  to  which  they  belonged,  muff;  have  been  fo  many  Feet 
high,  and  thofe  who  borrow  the  Account  afterwards,  have  told  us  that  Scele¬ 
tons  fo  large  were  found. 

The  Head  of  the  Elephant  is  large,  even  in  proportion  to  its  own  vaft 
Bulk  j  the  Mouth  however  is  but  fmall,  it  has  in  each  Jaw  four  Denies  Mo- 
tares  or  Grinders,  which  are  of  an  amazing  Size,  and  when  feen  out  of  the 
Mouth,  would  be  taken  for  a  thoufand  Things  rather  than  Teeth.  They  feem 
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compofed  of  eight  or  nine  fingle,  long  and  narrow  Teeth  placed  at  Tome  Di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  Space  between  filled  up  with  a  bony 
Subftance,  lefs  hard  and  white  indeed  than  thefe  Teeth,  but  connecting  the 
whole  into  one  Mafs,  in  which  the  Teeth,  as  we  call  them,  form  longitudi¬ 
nal  Ridges.  There  are  no  Dentes  Inciforii  or  cutting  Teeth  in  either  Jaw. 

The  Skin  of  the  Elephant  is  commonly  faid  to  be  naked,  but  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  lb  :  There  are  a  few  Hairs  placed  at  Diftances  on  it,  and  thefe  are  very 
thick  and  confiderably  long.  The  Colour  of  the  Skin  is  a  brownilh  tawny, 
and  it  has  in  feveral  Parts  a  Sort  of  Protuberances  like  Warts,  which  had  fplit 
at  their  Heads  on  it.  Thefe  when  cut,  in  whatever  Direction,  have  much  the 
Appearance  of  what  we  call  Whalebone  ;  they  adhere  fo  firmly  to  the  Skin,  that 
no  Part  of  them  can  be  feparated  without  tearing  it.  The  higheft  of  thefe 
hardly  rife  to  the  Height  of  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch,  the  others  are  much  low¬ 
er.  The  Hairs  grow  principally  out  of  thefe  Eminences  on  the  Skin,  and 
would  appear  more  numerous  than  they  do,  were  it  not  that  the  Animal  has 
a  Habit  of  rubbing  himfelf  againft  every  Thing  hard  that  comes  in  his  Way, 
probably  to  allay  fome  Itching  in  his  Skin,  and  by  that  means  of  breaking 
moft  of  them  off  near  the  Roots.  Thefe  Hairs  are  thicker  than  Hog’s  Briftles, 
and  are  of  a  dark  blackifh  Colour.  The  Skin  is  as  thick  as  the  Leather  ufed 
to  make  Shoe  Soals,  and  cuts  much  like  the  horny  Part  of  Brawn.  The 
Elephant  is  of  the  Clafs  of  retromingent  Animals ;  he  thrufts  the  Penis  out  of 
its  Vagina  to  make  Water,  and  bending  it  backwards,  the  Urine  falls  be¬ 
tween  or  behind  the  hind  Legs.  It  is  probable  alfo  from  this  Situation  of  the 
Penis,  that  thefe  Creatures  copulate  backwards.  The  Vagina  of  the  Penis  is 
of  a  horny  Hardnefs  at  its  Extremity,  and  is  naturally  fo  contracted,  as  hard¬ 
ly  to  admit  the  End  of  a  Finger.  The  Penis  as  included  in  the  Vagina  feems 
too  fmall  for  the  Bulk  of  the  Animal,  but  when  that  is  opened  it  is  found 
to  be  as  long  as  that  of  a  Horfe,  and  confiderably  thicker.  The  Urethra  is 
fo  large  that  it  admits  a  Man’s  Finger. 

The  Tongue  of  the  Elephant  is  fomewhat  larger  than  that  of  an  Ox,  and 
has  this  remarkable,  that  near  the  Root  there  is  a  Du<5t  of  confiderable 
Depth  leading  toward  the  Stomach. 

The  Foot  of  the  Elephant  is  of  an  extremely  fingular  Structure,  Its  Toes, 
which  are  five  in  Number,  are  not  divided  as  in  other  Animals,  but  remain 
connected  and  cohering  together,  and  are  covered  by  one  common  Skin,  but 
their  Extremities  protuberate  a  little  at  the  Verge,  and  are  armed  with  Nails 
which  are  thick  and  obtufe. 

So  unweildy  an  Animal  as  the  Elephant,  one  would  imagine  the  laft  to  be 
celebrated  for  its  Addrefs  and  Sagacity  •,  yet  we  find  Wonders  related  of  it  in 
both  RefpeCts.  Its  Trunk  is  indeed  an  Inftrument  of  vaft  Ufe  to  it,  and  is 
capable  of  Motions  in  fo  many  Directions,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  well-being,  that  it  cannot  do  with  it :  As  to  its  Sagacity,  we  are 
to  take  the  Stories  of  it  on  the  Credit  of  thofe  who  relate  them,  the  Creature 
being  too  feldom  feen  among  us,  to  give  us  Opportunity  of  making  Obferva- 
tions.  It  lives  only  in  hot  Countries.  The  fineft  Ivory  is  brought  from  An¬ 
gola,  and  from  the  Iflands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra ,  &c.  In  the  Eaji  Indies  great 
Quantity  of  it  is  not  taken  immediately  from  the  Head  of  the  Animal,  but 
found  buried  in  the  Earth. 

It 
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It  is  obferved  that  the  Ceylon  Ivory,  and  that  of  the  Ifland  of  Achem,  do  not 
become  yellow  in  the  wearing  as  all  other  Ivory  does  ;  and  the  Teeth  of  thefe 
Places  bear  a  larger  Price  for  this  Reafon,  than  that  of  the  Guinea  Coaft. 

Diofcorides  tells  us,  that  Ivory  by  being  boiled  in  Water  about  fix  Hours,  with 
the  Root  of  Mandrake  among  it,  it  becomes  fo  foftthat  it  may  be  fafhioncd  with 
great  Eafe.  This  is  an  Experiment  fo  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  Time  of  fo  much 
Confequence,  if  true,  that  one  would  wonder  an  Author,  fo  accurate  in  many 
things  as  Diofcorides ,  Ihould  not  have  made  it  before  he  recorded  it. 

Ivory,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  infipid  and  fcentlefs 
Phlegm  ;  then  a  larger  Quantity  of  a  pungent  Liquor,  like  Spirit  of  Harts- 
Horn,  being  Phlegm  with  fome  volatile  Salt  dififolved  in  it  j  after  this  comes  over 
a  brown  fetid  Oil,  and  a  moderate  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  concretes  about  the 
Sides  of  the  Receiver.  Thefe  have  all  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Preparations 
of  Harts-Horn  •,  and  the  Rafpings  of  Ivory,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Shavings 
of  Harts-Horn  boil  into  a  Jelly  with  Water,  and  have  the  fame  reftorative 
Virtues. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cornu  Unicorni, 

Unicorn's  Horn. 

WHAT  is  known  in  the  Shops  under  the  Name  of  Unicorn’s  Horn,  and 
has  been  fhewn  in  the  Cabinets  of  many  great  Collectors  as  fuch,  is  a 
long  and  (lender  bony  Subftance :  Its  Length  is  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Feet,  feldom 
more  than  this :  Its  utmoft  Bignefs  at  the  lower  End  is  not  more  than  that  of  a 
Man’s  Wrift,  and  from  this  it  very  gradually  tapers  to  the  other  End,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  Point  not  very  fharp.  It  is  hollow  at  the  Bafe,  and  the  Cavity 
continues  up  to  four  or  five  Feet,  but  it  grows  lmaller  all  the  Way  :  The 
Colour  of  the  whole  is  white  like  Ivory,  its  Surface  is  fmooth  and  glofly  ; 
and  the  whole  is  wreath’d  or  twilled  fpirally  as  it  were  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner,  from  the  Bafe  to  within  a  few  Inches  of  the  Top  :  The  Subftance 
of  the  whole  is  denfe,  firm,  and  hard  as  Ivory,  and  is  capable  of  as  fine 
a  Polilh. 

This  Horn,  as  it  is  ftill  call’d,  was  brought  into  Europe  long  before  any 
thing  was  known  of  its  true  Origin  *,  it  was  generally  declared  to  belong  to  a 
Beaft,  which  the  Imagination  of  fome  fanciful  People  had  framed,  and  the 
Credulity  of  others  had  led  them  to  believe  exifted,  under  the  Name  of  an 
Unicorn  *,  under  this  Opinion  the  Scarcity  of  the  thing,  and  its  pretended  Virtues, 
made  it  extremely  valued.  We  are  told  of  one,  in  the  Pofieffion  of  one  of  the 
French  Kings  near  two  hundred  Years  ago,  valued  at  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  ; 
long  after  this  they  fold  alfo  at  a  very  confiderable  Price,  but  at  prefent  they 
are  greatly  funk  in  their  Value. 

They  were  pretended  to  be  Remedies  againft:  Poifon,  and  to  have  a  thoufand 
other  Virtues  as  imaginary  as  the  Creatures  fuppofed  to  wear  them  :  Thefe 
were  figured  under  the  Shape  of  Horfes,  Deer,  Hogs,  and  Bulls,  but  all  with 
the  Angularity  of  one  of  thefe  enormous  Horns  in  their  Forehead,  and  that 
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generally  fo  injudicioufly  placed  by  the  Painter,  that  the  Creature  could  not 
poffibly  have  brought  his  Head  to  the  Ground  to  feed  for  it. 

A  better  Knowledge  in  natural  Hiftory  has  long  fince  exploded  thefe  er¬ 
roneous  Accounts  •,  and  we  have  been  informed  by  all  the  Authors  who  have 
written  lately  on  thefe  Subjects,  that  it  belongs  to  no  Land  Animal  at  all,  but  to 
a  Fifh  of  the  Whale  Kind,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Northern- Seas,  of  which  however 
fome  affirm  it  to  be  a  Horn,  and  others  a  Tooth,  growing  from  the  left  Side  of 
the  upper  Jaw.  About  a  Year  ago  we  had  an  inconteftible  Evidence  of  the 
Truth  of  this  laft  Aflfertion,  in  a  Skeleton  of  the  Fifh  which  it  belongs  to, 
carefully  preferved  and  publickly  fhewn  in  London. 

The  Fifh  had  not  been  a  full  grown  one  :  Its  Skeleton,  which  was  very  en¬ 
tire  to  the  Tail,  meafured  but  fourteen  Feet,  exclufive  of  the  Horn,  as  it  is 
call’d,  which  was  feven  Feet  and  a  half  long ;  this  proceeded  from  the  left  Side 
of  the  Head,  as  all  the  accurate  Naturalifts  have  of  late  agreed  of  it,  and  was 
there  not  affix’d  to  the  Skull  in  manner  of  a  Horn,  but  inferted  by  a  Gomphofis 
in  the  Jaw  in  the  manner  of  a  Tooth ;  what  was  fingular  alfo  in  it  was,  that 
though  of  a  roundifh  Figure  in  its  whole  Length  befide,  it  was  flatted  where  it 
entered  the  Jaw,  and  was  fix’d  extremely  ftrongly  in  it.  The  Authors  who  have 
differed  about  its  being  a  Horn  or  a  Tooth,  have  perhaps  quarrelled  about 
Words,  rather  than  Things,  and  have  only  wanted  to  confider  the  Definitions  of 
a  Horn  and  a  Tooth,  in  order  to  fet  them  right.  It  is  beyond  Difpute  that  it  is 
a  Tooth,  its  Subftance  and  Articulation  prove  it,  though  perhaps  its  Office  is 
rather  that  of  a  Horn,  as  it  muff  certainly  be,  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Animal, 
a  very  terribly  offenflve  Weapon. 

The  Fifh  which  is  furnifhed  with  it  is  of  the  cetaceous  Kind  *,  it  grows  t&. 
five  and  twenty  Feet  long,  and  is  fo  big  bodied  as  to  be  at  lead  half  its  Length 
in  Diameter :  It  has  an  Opening  at  the  back  Part  of  the  Head,  through  which 
it  difcharges  Water  :  It  has  no  Fin  upon  the  Back,  and  its  Tail  is  placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  not  vertically  as  in  the  generality  of  Fifhes :  Its  Head  is  large  and  like 
that  of  a  Bream  ;  it  has  no  Teeth  except  in  the  upper  Jaw,  where  there  is  only 
this  Angle,  large,  and  ftrongly  fituated  one.  The  Fifh  is  frequent  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  about  Greenland  and  Iceland ,  where  it  is  call’d  Narwhal:  The  Authors, 
who  have  written  of  Fifhes  in  general  call  it  Monoceros  Pifds ,  the  Unicom 
Fifh. 

The  Virtues  afcribed  to  it  are  now  no  more  regarded  than  its  pretended 
Origin  •,  it  probably  is  of  the  Nature  cf  Ivory,  but  as  that  is  more  eafily 
had,  this  beautiful  Tooth  is  only  kept  as  an  Ornament  to  Druggifts  Shops,  and 
in  Collections  of  natural  Curiofities. 
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Gf  this  Clafs  we  have  at  prefent  only  one  Subftance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Chel^s  Cancrorum, 

Crabs  Claws. 

TH  E  Crabs  Claws  of  the  Shops  are  the  Tips  of  the  Claws  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black  Part ;  fo  much  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Claws  only  being  allow’d  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  as  is  tinged  with 
this  Colour.  The  Blacknefs  however  is  only  fuperficial ;  they  are  of  a  greyifh 
white  within,  and  when  levigated  furnifh  a  tolerably  white  Powder :  They  are 
of  various  Sizes,  from  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thumb  to  twice  that  or  more 
at  the  larger  End :  Our  Druggifts  are  apt  to  fell  more  of  the  Claw  than 
the  bare  black  they  are  allow’d  to  vend,  but  the  Reftri&ion  is  founded  on 
Fancy,  and  the  Variation  from  the  Rule  is  of  no  Confequence. 

X.he  Creature  to  which  thefe  Claws  belong  is  the  common  Crab  that  we 
have  at  our  Tables  *,  it  is  one  of  the  cruftaceous  Animals  of  the  generality  of 
Naturalifts,  one  of  the  Clafs  of  the  Inf  eft  a  Aptera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  to  a 
very  confiderable  Size,  our  Markets  frequently  furnifh  fuch  as  weigh  feveral 
Pounds,  but  there  are  occafionally  met  with  much  larger  than  thefe.  Its  Body  is 
covered  with  a  hard  Shell  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Claws,  and  of  the  fame 
medicinal  Virtues :  It  has  ten  Legs,  the  two  foremoft  of  which  only  are  large 
however,  and  formed  into  thefe  double  Claws  at  the  End.  It  is  fingular  of  this 
and  fome  other  of  the  cruftaceous  Animals,  that  when  any  one  of  their  Legs  is 
wounded,  they  have  a  Power  of  throwing  off  the  Limb  in  the  midft  of 
another  Joint  nearer  the  Body,  where  the  Wound  is  of  no  ill  Confequence  to 
them,  and  from  whence  there  gradually  grows  another  compleat  Leg. 

The  Crabs  Claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  Abforbents,  but  they  are 
fuperior  to  the  generality  of  them  in  fome  Degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a 
chemical  Analyfis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  Salt.  They  are  always  kept  in 
the  Shops  levigated  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  are  fometimes  prefcribed  fingly, 
tho*  rarely,  becaufe  of  their  want  of  the  beautiful  white  Colour  of  fome  of  the 
others  ;  they  are  the  Bafis  however  of  the  famous  Gafccign  Powder,  the  Lapis  ^ 
Contrayerva ,  and  many  other  of  the  compound  fudorific  Powders.  - 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Dentalium, 

The  Tooth  Shell. 

TH  E  true  Hiftory  of  Shell  Fifh  has  been,  till  of  very  late  Years,  fo  little 
known,  that  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  two  Authors  ex- 
prefiing  two  very  different  Shells  by  the  fame  Name.  It  is  not  wonderful  there¬ 
fore,  that  feveral  Species  of  the  fame  Shell,  and  fome  of  other  Genera  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it  in  Figure,  Ihould  have  been  introduced  into  the  Shops,  and 
even  defcribed  by  Authors,  who  have  written  of  the  Materia  Medica>  as  the 
tru z  Dentalium:  All  the  Tubuli  Marini  or  Pipes  of  Sea- Worms,  have  been  by 
one  or  other  call’d  Dentalia ,  and  our  Druggifts  have  long  fold  under  the 
fame  Name,  a  Subftance  no  way  related  to  the  Shell  Kind  ;  the  Bones  found  in 
the  Heads  of  feveral  Fifties. 

Some  of  the  more  accurate  Writers  have  defcribed  the  common,  fhort,  and 
fmooth  white  Tubulus  Marinus ,  under  the  Name  of  Dentalium ,  and  in  Confer 
quence  of  this  have  afterwards  call’d  the  true  Dentalium ,  Entalium ,  and  fo  wholly 
loft  the  true  Entalium .  If  our  Englijh  Name  of  Dog  Tooth  Shell  were  indeed  to  be 
regarded  as  genuine  to  the  medicinal  Shell,  there  would  be  fome  Appearance  of 
Reafon  for  this,  as  the  little  white  one  thus  offered  under  the  Name  is  much 
more  like  the  Tooth  of  a  Dog  than  the  true  Kind.  The  Authors  who  have 
beft  underftood  the  Subject  however,  have  written  otherwife,  they  only  repre- 
lent  it  as  refembling  a  Tufk  or  Dens  Exertus,  not  as  the  Tooth  of  a  Dog  in 
Particular. 

The  true  officinal  Dentalium  is  one  of  the  Canales  or  Tubuli  Marini  Simplices 
of  Authors.  It  is  a  fmall,  oblong,  and  hollow  Shell  ;  its  Length  is  about  two 
Inches  and  a  half;  its  Thicknefs  at  the  larger  End  about  that  of  a.  large  Goofe 
Quill,  from  this  Part  it  gradually  grows  fmaller  all  the  Way  to  the  other  End : 
It  is  very  light  and'  thin,  of  a  whitifh  Colour  with  a  Caft  of  green,  and  is 
marked  with  a  number  of  pretty  high  longitudinal  Ridges:  It  is  not  abfoluteiy 
ftrait,  but  fomewhat  bent  in  the  manner  of  a  Horn,  and  has  ufually  three  or 
four  Fafcias  or  Bands  running  round  it  at  different  Diftances,  fometimes 
broader,  fometimes  narrower,  and  fometimes  of  a  deeper,,  fometimes  of  a  paler 
Colour  than  the  reft  of  the  Shell,. 
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The  Animal  that  inhabits  this  little  Tube  is  of  the  Genus  of  the  Nereis  of 
Linnaeus.  Its  Body  is  foft  and  rounded,  and  it  has  four  Tentacula  like  what 
are  call’d  the  Horns  of  Snails,  which  it  thrufts  out  at  Pleafure ;  the  whole  Shell 
is  fometimes  green,  fometimes  whitilh,  but  more  frequently  the  larger  End  is 
greenifh,  and  the  Colour  grows  gradually  paler,  till  at  the  fmalleft  End  it  is 
almofl  entirely  white.  The  Shell  is  very  common  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  brought  from  thence  for  the  Collections  of  the  Curious,  among 
the  other  Oriental  Shells  :  It  is  not  peculiar  however  to  that  Part  of  the  World, 
but  it  is  found  on  the  Shores  of  Italy ,  France ,  and  many  other  Parts  of 
Europe. 

Great  things  have  been  recorded  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Dentalium ,  but  it 
has  in  Reality  no  other  than  thofe  of  an  Alkali  and  Abforbent,  fo.  that  the 
Readinefs  of  Oyfter-Shells  has  now  thrown  it  quite  out  of  Ufe. 

CHAPTER  IL 
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Entalium. 

The  Pipe  Shell. 

TH  E  Entalium  has  been  as  ill  afcertained  as  the  Dentalium ,  by  the  Writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica :  Several  of  the  common  Pipes  of  Sea- Worms 
have  been  defcribed  by  Authors  under  its  Name,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the 
Dentalium ;  and  another  very  unlucky  Error  about  it  has  been  the  defcribing 
the  Dentalium  under  its  Name,  in  Confequence  of  the  taking  a  fmall  fmooth 
Species  of  the  fame  Genus  for  the  true  Dentalium.. 

The  Entalium  is  of  the  fame  Genus  with  the  former,  one  of  the  Canales 
or  T ubuli  Marini  of  Authors,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Nereides  of  Linnaus ,  an 
oblong,  round  bodied  Animal  with  four  Tentacula  like  what  we  call  the 
Horns  of  a  Snail.  The  Shell  itfelf  is  of  an  oblong  cylindric  Figure ;  its  Length 
is  about  two  Inches  ;  its  Thicknefs  at  the  largeft  End  is  about  that  of  a  Swan’s 
Quill,  and  it  gradually  tapers  to  the  other,  though  that  is  ftill  confiderably 
thick,  and  is  open  as  well  as  the  other :  It  is  of  a  greenifh  white  Colour,  lon¬ 
gitudinally  rigid  with  a  great  number  of  Lines,  much  finer  and  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  Dentalium  :  It  has  alfo  feveral  narrow  circular  Bands  or  Lines,  and 
upon  the  whole  has  greatly  the  Appearance,,  on  a  flight  View,  of  one  of  the 
Dentalia  with  its  fmaller  End  broken  off;  when  clofely  examined  and  compared 
however,  it  is  found  to  be  a  quite  different  Shell. 

It  is  frequent  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  is  fometimes  found  on  the  Shores  of 
Europe ,  but  it  is  much  more  fcarce  than  the  other. 

The  Virtues  afcribed  to  it  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Dentalium ,  as  alfo’ 
are  its  real  ones,  neither  of  them  having  any  Title  to  more  than. thofe  of  alkaline- 
Abiorbents,  like  the  other  teftaceous  Powders. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Unguis  odoratus. 

The  Nail-like t  fweet  Shell. 

TH  E  Unguis  odoratus  was  a  Medicine  famous  among  the  Ancients,  and 
ufed  in  confiderable  Quantity  *,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  out  of 
Credit,  and  the  Confequence  of  the  Negleft  that  has  been  fhewn  it,  has  been 
the  lofing  its  real  Hiftory,  and  the  mistaking  different  Subftances  of  the  fame 
Origin  and  Nature,  though  the  Produce  of  different  Animals  for  it.  Its  ve¬ 
ry  Names  among  us,  both  the  Latin  and  Englijh ,  imply  Contradi&ions.  We 
call  what  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  Unguis  odoratus  of  the  Ancients,  Blatta  Byzan • 
tia,  a  Name  which  cxpreffes  a  Place  very  diflant  from  thofe  which  furnifhed 
the  Ancients  with  their  Unguis  odoratus :  They  had  theirs  only  from  Babylon 
and  the  Red  Sea  ;  ours  comes,  as  its  Name  expreffes,  from  Conjiantinople .  Di - 
ofcorides ,  from  the  Refemblance  of  theirs  to  the  human  Nail,  called  it  Onyx, 
a  Nail  *,  we  unluckily  give  ours  the  Name  of  a  Hoof,  and  feem  to  refer  it 
to  the  Quadruped  Clafs.  Its  common  Name  with  us  is  the  fweet  Hoof,  and 
the  Shape  of  what  we  ufe  is  often  much  more  like  the  Claws  of  fome  of  the 
Quadrupeds  than  the  human  Nail. 

The  Truth  is  however,  that  our  Blatta  Byzantia ,  or  fweet  Hoof,  is  not  the 
fame  with  the  Unguis  odoratus  of  the  Ancients,  though  nearly  allied  to  it.  The 
true  Unguis  odoratus  of  the  Ancients  is  a  thin,  flat,  teflaceous  Subftance,  of  an 
oblong  or  oval  Figure,  rounded  at  both  Ends,  and  marked  on  the  Surface 
with  three  or  four  concentric  Circles  or  oval  Lines.  Its  Colour  is  a  dufky 
brown,  with  fome  Admixture  of  the  Orange,  fometimes  of  a  purplifh  Tinge. 
Its  ufual  Size  is  that  of  a  full  grown  Nail  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  and  its  Thick* 
nefs  about  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nail,  or  rather  lefs  than  that.  It  is  tough, 
flexile,  and  elaftic,  and  has  no  peculiar  Smell  or  Tafle. 

The  Want  of  Smell  might  feem  to  argue  this  to  be  different  from  the 
original  Unguis  odoratus  of  the  Ancients,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
1  that  no  Subftance  of  the  Nature  of  this  ever  had  any,  but  that  the  Sweetnefs 
the  Ancients  perceived  in  it  was  wholly  owing  to  its  being  brought  over  to 
them  among  other  Drugs  which  were  aromatic  and  fweet,  and  gave  this  a 
Smell  that  continued  with  it  a  long  Time. 

Befide  this  genuine  Unguis  odoratus  of  the  Ancients,  or,  as  they  fometimes 
improperly  called  it.  Onyx  Indicus ,  for  They  had  it  according  to  their  own  Ac¬ 
counts  only  from  the  Red  Sea,  they  had  another  fmaller  Kind  from  Babylon  ; 
this  was  very  thin,  and  was  of  a  paler  Colour,  and  fubjedt  to  curl  up  in  the 
drying,  fo  as  to  become  of  an  oblong  Figure. 

Both  thefe  Kinds  may  at  prefent  be  met  with,  and  anfwer  perfectly  to  the  De- 
fcriptions  of  the  Ancients.  They  are  the  Opercula  of  Shells  of  the  Murex  Kind, 
frequent  now,  as  well  as  in  the  Days  of  Dio/corides,  in  the  Red  Sea  :  The  larger 
Kind  belongs  to  a  very  rough  Murex  with  fharp  Protuberances  on  the  Shell,  the 
other  to  a  fmaller  covered  with  obtufe  Prominences,  neither  of  them  accurately 
defcribed  by  the  Authors  who  have  hitherto  written  on  thefe  Subje&s.  The 
firft  is  a  tolerably  elegant  Shell,  the  other  has  lefs  Beauty.  A  Subftance  of 
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the  like  Kind,  and  much  refembling  the  larger  and  finer  ancient  Unguis  odoratus* 
is  to  be  obferved  in  our  common  Wilk  ;  all  the  Murices  alfo  have  fuch,  but  as 
they  are  attached,  not  to  the  Shell,  but  to  the  Body  of  the  Fifh,  they  are  loft 
with  the  flefhy  Part,  and  never  preferved  with  the  Shell,  though  a  careful 
Collector  of  Shells  would  much  wifh  to  have  them.  They  are  a  Kind  of  thin 
cruftaceous  Subftance,  fattened  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Fifh,  with 
which  when  it  retires  into  the  Shell,  the  whole  Aperture  is  flopped  to  prevent 
any  thing  getting  in. 

What  we  called  the  Blatta  Byzantia,  from  the  Place  whence  we  ufed  to 
have  it,  is  an  Operculum  or  Cover  of  a  Murex  as  well  as  the  Unguis  odoratus 
■of  the  Ancients,  but  it  belongs  to  a  different  Species  of  that  Genus.  We 
have  indeed  two  diftinft  Kinds  belonging  to  two  feveral  Species  of  that  Fifh, 
as  the  Ancients  had  before  us,  but  both  as  different  from  either  of  theirs,  as 
from  one  another.  The  moft  approved  one  is  of  a  Figure  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  the  larger  Unguis  of  the  Ancients ;  it  is  oval  or  roundifh,  about 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  larg- 
eft  Specimens,  though  often  much  fmaller.  It  is  very  thin,  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  flexile  and  elaftic,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent.  The  other  Kind  of  Blatta 
ByZantia  of  our  Times  is  of  an  oblong  and  narrower  Shape,  ufually  much 
broader  at  one  End  than  at  the  other,  and  of  a  firmer  Texture.  This  is 
fometimes  flat,  often  it  is  curled  up  fo  as  to  refemble  the  Claw  of  a  Beaft 
of  Prey,  the  Sides  being  each  Way  rolled  inward,  and  almoft  touching  one 
another. 

Both  thefe  Kinds,  as  well  as  the  two  Ungues  of  the  Ancients,  are  naturally 
without  Tafte  or  Smell.  Our  Druggifts  depend  on  the  Ignorance  of  thofe  who 
deal  with  them,  fo  far  as  to  offer  to  Sale  the  white  Bones  taken  from  the 
Heads  of  Fifh  of  feveral  Kinds,  under  the  Name  of  Dentalia  generally,  but 
fometimes  alfo  under  that  of  Unguis  odoratus. 

The  Unguis  odoratus ,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  firft  a  {mall  Quantity  of  in- 
fipid  Phlegm  then  a  Phlegm  of  a  volatile  alkaline  Tafte,  in  fomewhat  larger 
Quantity  *,  after  this  a  volatile  alkaline  Salt  in  fmall  Quantity,  and  a  little  thick 
Oil.  As  to  its  medicinal  Virtues,  we  at  prefent  pay  very  little  Refpetft  to 
them.  The  Ancients  ufed  it  in  Fumigations,  and  Diofcorides  tells  us  exprefly, 
that  it  had,  when  burnt,  a  very  difagreeable  Smell  :  It  is  indeed  much  like 
that  of  Horn.  The  Greeks  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  this  Drug  :  Diofcorides  fays  it  was  the  Covering  of  a  Fifh  of  the 
Murex  Kind  :  He  expreffes  himfelf  by  the  Word  Poma ,  a  Word  ufed  in  his 
Time,  to  exprefs  the  Stopple  put  into  long-necked  Veflels,  in.  which  Liquors 
were  kept. 

Diofcorides  is  however  very  faulty  in  his  Account  of  this  Drug ;  he  fets  out 
with  telling  us  that  it  was  brought  to  them  from  the  Indies ,  and  that  it  acquired 
its  fweet  Smell  from  this,  that  the  Animal  it  belonged  to  fed  on  the  Nardus  In - 
dica  or  Indian  Spikenard,  which  grew  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Lakes  whence  it 
was  produced.  This  carries  a  Contradi&ion  with  it,  to  what  he  himfelf  gives 
as  to  the  Hiftory  of  Spikenard,,  which  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  other  An¬ 
cients  ever  made  to  be  a  fubaqueous  Plant ;  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  Hiftory  of 
that  Drug,  that  it  was  produced  in  Mountains  in  India :  He  indeed  mentions 
another  Kind  of  it  found  in  damp  watery  Places,  but  not  under  Water,  as  it  muff 
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be,  in  order  to  a  water  Shell  Fifties  feeding  on  it.  Avicenna ,  who  has  tranflated 
Diofcor ides’ s  Account  of  the  Unguis  odoratus  into  Arabic ,  was  aware  of  this  Ab¬ 
surdity  in  his  Author,  and  has  taken  the  Liberty  of  changing  the  Word  which 
Diofcorides  ufed  to  exprefs  Lakes,  into  the  Name  of  an  Ifland  in  India,  on 
which  Spikenard  grew,  and  about  the  Shores  of  which,  the  Murex  producing 
this  Drug  was  found.  This  has  much  more  the  Appearance  of  Truth  and 
Reafon  than  the  other  ♦,  but  it  quite  runs  away  from  the  Meaning  of  the  Greek 
Author,  as  the  Fifh  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  leave  its  Element  and  come  on 
•Shore  to  feed  on  this  aromatic  Vegetable.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Objection 
that  lies  againft  Diofcorides’ s  Account  of  the  Unguis  odoratus ,  or  Onyx  Indicus  as 
he  calls  it,  after  having  made  it  firft  the  Product  of  the  imaginary  nardiferous 
Lakes  of  India  ;  he  toward  the  End  of  his  Account  tells  us,  that  there  were 
only  two  Kinds  of  it  known  at  his  time,  and  that  the  one  of  thefe  was  brought 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  from  Babylon. 

I  have  had  Occafion,  in  the  explaining  Theophrajlus ,  to  accufe  Pliny  very 
frequently  of  a  Practice,  which  Diofcorides  alfo  feems  by  this  Paffage  not  to 
be  wholly  free  from  :  This  is  the  collecting  a  general  Account  of  his  SubjeCt 
from  three  or  four  different  Authors,  and  the  giving  the  Opinions  of  each 
crude  as  he  met  with  them,  without  obferving  that  they  contradicted  one 
another,  and  confequently  that  one  Part  of  the  mixed  Account  could  by  no 
means  be  made  to  agree  with  the  other.  There  are  fome  other  Paffages  in 
the  Writings  of  this  venerable  Greek ,  which  unluckily  difcover  the  fame 
Fault.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  allowed,  that  his  Hiftory  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  Writer,  of  or  near  his 
Time.  It  may  be  added  indeed,  to  any  written  before  the  latter  Part  of  the 
laft  Century. 


Natural  Productions  of  Animals 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

,  .  *•  ■  ?  ■  '  k  i 

CLASS  the  FIRST. 
STONY  CONCRETIONS. 


THESE  are  produced  in  different  Parts  of  Animals,  the  Stomach,  Gall, 
Bladder,  &Y.  We  have  three  of  them  in  ufe  in  the  Shops. 

i.  Bezoars.  2.  Pearls,  3,  The  Stones  called  Crabs  Eyes. 
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ORIENTAL  BEZOAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Bezoar  Orientale, 

Oriental  Bezoar . 

BEZOAR  is  a  Drug  of  very  great  Price  and  of  very  great  Fame,  but 
which  is  not  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Things  that  have  been  proved  to 
deicrve  the  Repute  they  (land  in.  It  is  a  moderately  hard  and  heavy  Stone, 
very  variable  and  uncertain  in  Size,  Shape,  and  Colour.  It  is  frequently 
roundifli  or  oval,  and  in  general,  its  Size  is  between  that  of  a  Horfe  Bean  and 
that  of  a  fmall  Wallnut,  though  there  are  fome  fmaller  than  Peas,  and  others 
much  larger  than  thofe  mentioned  here,  but  the  latter  are  rare.  Many  of  them 
inftead  of  round  or  roundifli,  are  oblong  ;  fome  are  flatted,  and  others  irre¬ 
gularly  undulated,  gibbous,  or  hollowed.  The  mod  ufual  and  molt  efteemed 
Colour  is  a  dufky  Olive  or  greenifh  brown  ;  but  there  are  fome  grey,  fome 
whitifh,  and  fome  of  a  brownifli  yellow. 

It  is  always  fmooth  and  glofiy  on  the  Surface,  and  when  broken  is  found  to 
be  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  Crufts  or  Coats  of  ftony  Matter  laid  one 
over  another,  and  often  formed  upon  a  Piece  of  a  Stick,  or  Seed  of  a  Fruit,  or 
fome  fuch  thing,  for  a  Nucleus  or  Bafis. 

Bezoar  is  brought  to  us  from  many  Parts  of  Per/ia  and  the  Eafi  Indies.  It 
is  to  be  chofen  entire,  not  in  Scraps  or  Fragments,  of  a  greenifh  or  olive  Co¬ 
lour,  with  fome  Admixture  of  grey  in  it,  and  fuch  as  when  rubbed  on  a  Pa¬ 
per  before'  whitened  with  Cerufs,  gives  a  yellowifh  Colour.  There  is  no  Drug 
in  which  the  Purchafer  is  more  likely  to  be  cheated  than  in  Bezoar,  unlefs 
he  is  circumfpeft.  Its  great  Price  has  taught  many  People  to  counterfeit  it ; 
they  feldom  indeed  make  up  fuch  Stones,  as  when  examined  entire  and  then 
broken  and  viewed  with  Care,  will  pafs  upon  a  tolerable  Judge  ;  but  they  fre¬ 
quently  encreafe  the  Quantity  of  the  Fragments  of  Bezoar  with  Pieces  of 
Stones  thus  made. 

The  Oriental  Bezoar,  fo  much  valued  by  us,  is,  like  the  Pearl,  a  Diftemper 
in  the  Animal  that  produces  it.  It  is  a  Concretion  of  ftony  Matter  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  of  a  ‘Quadruped  of  the  Goat  Clafs,  defcribed  by  Aldrovand ,  Johnfton , 
and  others,  under  the  Name  of  Caper  Bezoarticus ,  and  Hircus  Bezoar ticus ,  and 
by  Ray  under  that  of  Gazella  Indica  Cornubus  reftis  longijjimis  nigr'is  prope  Caput 
tan  turn  Annulatis . 

It  is  of  the  Size  of  one  of  our  common  Deer,  and  its  Coat  or  Flair 
is  of  a  greyilh  Colour,  with  a  Caft  of  reddifti  brown,  fomewhat  longer  than 
that  of  our  Deer,  but  fhorter  than  that  of  the  common  Goat.  The  Head  is 
much  of  the  Shape  of  that  of  the  Goat.  The  Horns  are  near  three  Feet  in 
Length  when  the  Creature  is  full  grown  j  they  are  ftrait,  and  in  that  Part 
which  is  near  their  Infertion  on  the  Head,  they  are  annulated  or  marked  with 
circular  Rifings  *,  all  the  other  Part  is  black,  fmooth,  and  gloflfy.  The  Tail 
is  near  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  is  covered  with  Hair  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  Body,  but  confiderably  longer.  The  Legs  are  very 
ftrong,  and  are  covered  with  a  fhort  Hair.  The  Creature  is  very  nimble,  and 
runs  about  upon  the  Rocks  in  the  Manner  of  our  Goat.  The  Horns  of  this 
Creature  are  frequent  in  the  Muleums  of  the  curious. 
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There  are  found  from  one,  to  five  or  fix  of  thefe  Stones,  in  the  Stomach 
of  a  fingle  Animal.  Many  of  the  Species  are  indeed  wholly  without  them, 
and  others  of  them  have  more  than  the  Number  juft  mentioned.  Thofe 
which  have  a  confiderable  Number  of  them,  or  that  have  but  one  large  one, 
aie  eafily  known  by  theft  being  emaciated,  and  lefs  fprightly  than  the  others. 

Great  Things  have  been  faid  of  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  this  Stone,  as  a 
Cordial,  Sudorific,  and  Alexipharmic.  But  at  prefent,  though  it  holds  its 
Rank  in  the  common  Opinion,  Phyficians  never  prefcribe  it  fingly,  and  even 
the  famous  Pulvis  e  Chelis  Cacrorum  com-pojitus ,  or  Gafcoigns  Powder,  as  it  is 
ufually  called,  is  more  ufed  by  the  good  Women  than  by  Phyficians,  and 
when  prefcribed  by  them,  it  feems  rather  given  as  an  alkaline  Abforbent  than 
a  Cordial. 

Befide  this,  which  is  the  famous  Oriental  Bezoar,  and  what  is  always  under- 
ftood  by  the  Term  Bezoar  when  fimply  ufed,  there  are  feveral  other  Stones 
formed  in  other  Animals  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  in  the  Bezoar  Goat,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral  Names,  or  by  others  expreftive  of  the  Places 
whence  they  are  brought.  Thefe  are,  i.  The  Bezoar  Occidentale ,  or  Occiden¬ 
tal  Bezoar.  2.  The  Bezoar  Simi or  Monkey  Bezoar.  3.  The  Mgragrc'pilus , 
or  German  Bezoar.  And  4.  The  Pedro  del  Porco ,  or  Porcupine  Bezoar. 

Bezoar  Occidentale, 

Occidental  Bezoar. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  is  a  Stone  found  in  the  Stomach  of  an  Animal,  as 
the  Oriental  is,  but  differing  from  it  in  Colour  and  Texture.  We  feldom  meet 
with  fmall  Occidental  Bezoars.  They  are  ufually  of  the  Size  of  a  large  Wallnut, 
often  as  big  as  an  Egg  or  bigger,  and  fome  of  them  have  been  met  with  of 
three,  four  or  five  Times  that  Size.  They  are  more  regular  in  Shape  than 
the  Oriental ,  being  generally  roundifh  or  oval.  Their  Colour  is  a  pale  whitifh 
brown,  or  a  faint  grey  with  a  ferrugineous  Caft  on  the  outfide,  but  not  within. 
The  Surface  of  the  Occidental  Bezoar  is  not  fo  perfectly  fmooth  as  that  of  the 
Oriental ;  there  are  often  little  Protuberances  and  Cavities  on  it,  and  fome- 
times  Part  of  the  external  Crufts  or  Coats  have  been  broken  off,  and  their 
remaining  Edges  are  feen  :  Where  nothing  of  this  is  the  Cafe,  (till  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  always  wants  the  Glofs  and  ftiining  Hue  of  the  Oriental  Bezoar.  When 
broken  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  Coats  or  Crufts  in  the  Manner  of  the 
other,  but  they  are  much  thicker,  and  often  the  Bezoar  is  radiated,  or  the 
feveral  Crufts  are  formed  of  parallel  Fibres,  which  together  form  Radii  or 
Lines  running  from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference.  The  Occidental  Bezoar 
is  as  heavy  or  rather  more  fo,  than  the  Oriental ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  of  fo 
compadt  a  Texture,  or  fo  hard  :  It  has  ufually  fome  extraneous  Matter  for 
the  Nucleus. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  is  brought  to  us  from  Mexico  and  Peru ,  and  from 
fome  other  Parts  of  America.  It  is  to  be  chofen  of  as  firm  a  Texture  as  may 
be,  and  of  a  pale  whitifh  Colour,  with  a  Caft  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  liable 
to  be  counterfeited  like  the  Oriental  Bezoar,  and  this  indeed  is  eafier  done 
in  regard  to  this,  than  that,  as  its  Colour  is  not  fo  fingular.  The  Dutch  have 
a  Method  of  mixing  up  fome  light  Earths  with  other  Ingredients  into  a  Pafte, 
with  a  ftrongly  glutinous  Matter,  and  putting  them  off,  when  formed  into 
coated  Lumps  round  fome  Piece  of  Stick  or  the  like  for,  or  rather  among  the 
Occidental  Bezoars,  efpecially  in  the  broken  Parcels.  The 
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The  Creature  in  whofe  Stomach  the  Occidental  Bezoar  is  found,  is  one  of 
the  bifulcous  Quadrupeds  with  deciduous  Horns,  and  is  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Ray  among  the  Deer  Kind.  It  is  defcribed  by  Hernandez  under  the  Name  of 
Mazama  feu  Cervus ,  by  Johnfon  under  that  of  Capreolus  Marinus ,  and  by  Marc- 
grave  under  the  Names  of  Cuguacu-ete  and  Cuguacu  Apara ,  the  former  being  the 
Female,  the  latter  the  Male.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  a  large  Deer,  and  of  a  faint 
brownifh  Colour,  with  fome  filvery  Hairs  among  it.  Its  Tail  is  fhort,  its 
Legs  {lender,  its  Head  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  Body.  The  Male  has  Horns 
which  are  a  Foot  and  half  or  more  in  Length,  and  are  of  a  very  fingular  Fi¬ 
gure.  The  main  Body  of  each  Horn  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and  tolerably  fmooth : 
Near  its  Bafe  it  has  one  Branch  Bluing  from  it,  never  more  than  one,  but 
that  of  a  confiderable  Length,  and  at  the  Top  it  is  divided  into  two  other 
Branches,  which  are  fhort  and  fmooth,  and  terminate  as  the  lower  Branch 
does  in  a  Point,  which  is  paler  coloured  and  more  glofty  than  the  reft.  The 
Creature  is  very  nimble.  It  is  very  fubjedf  to  this  diftempered  State  of  hav¬ 
ing  Stones  in  the  Stomach,  but  it  rarely  has  more  than  one  there  at  a  Time. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  is  faid  to  poflefs  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Oriental,  but 
in  a  more  remifs  Degree,  and  therefore  that  it  requires  to  be  given  in  a  larger 
Dofe.  It  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  the  Oriental 
Kind  to  our  Apothecaries  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  giving  the  fine 
yellowilh  green  Colour  to  Gafcoigns  Powder,  and  therefore  is  but  little 
efteemed  by  them,  only  fome  of  them  ufe  it  in  the  Compofitions  where  the 
Colour  is  of  no  Confequence  inftead  of  the  other. 

Bezoar  Simile;, 

The  Monkey  Bezoar. 

This  is  an  extremely  rare  and  valuable  Stone :  The  great  Virtues  afcribed 
to  it  have  fet  it  at  fo  high  a  Price  that  the  Poffeflbrs  of  particular  Oriental 
Bezoars  that  approach  to  its  Colour,  have  often  pretended  to  call  them  by 
its  Name ;  but  the  genuine  Stone  has  been  feldom  feen,  except  in  the  Ca¬ 
binets  of  two  or  three  Virtuofi,  and  in  the  Hands  of  fome  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Country  where  it  is  produced. 

It  is  not  met  with  very  large  :  Of  the  few  that  have  been  known  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine,  none  has  exceeded  the  Size  of  a  large  Nutmeg ;  that  of  a  Hazel  Nut 
or  Horfebean  is  more  frequent.  Its  Figure  is  always  round  or  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  Form  ;  fome  are  a  little  oblong,  fome  oval,  and  fometimes  it 
is  flatted  a  little.  It  is  heavier  than  any  other  Bezoar,  and  harder  :  Its  Colour 
is  a  deep  greenifh  Olive,  fo  dark  on  the  Surface  that  it  appears  black.  It  is 
perfedtly  fmooth  and  very  glofly  :  When  broken,  which  is  not  to  be  effedfed 
without  a  very  fmart  Blow,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  very  dark  Colour,  though 
without  the  Blacknefs  of  the  Outfide.  It  has  always  fome  Fragment  of  a 
Vegetable  Subftance  for  its  Nucleus,  round  which  the  Matter  of  the  Stone  is 
laid  in  regular  Beds  or  Coats,  after  the  three  or  four  firft  Coverings  have 
formed  the  Rudiment  of  that  Size  to  a  Roundnefs :  The  Coats  of  Matter  of 
which  this  Bezoar  is  formed,  are  ufually  thin,  and  are  not  very  firmly  united 
to  one  another ;  for  if  the  Stone  be  fuffered  to  fall,  they  will  feparate  in  one 
or  more  Places  from  one  another. 

The  Animal  in  whofe  Stomach  this  precious  Stone  is  found,  is  a  Species 
of  Monkey  common  to  the  Eafl  Indies  and  to  America ,  and  is  defcribed  by 
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Marcgrave  under  the  Name  of  Gnariba.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  a  full  grown 
Fox.  Its  Eyes  are  black  and  very  fprightly.  Its  Ears  fhort,  open,  and  round- 
ilh.  Its  Tail  is  long,  and  toward  the  Extremity  it  is  naked  or  without  Hair. 
Its  Hair  is  long  and  of  a  fhining  black,  and  is  extremely  fmooth  and  well 
laid  ;  under  the  Chin  and  a  little  way  down  the  Throat,  the  Hair  is  fo  long 
that  it  hangs  down  in  Form  of  a  Beard  ;  that  of  the  upper  half  of  the  Tail, 
and  that  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Legs  is  brown,  none  of  the  reft  departs 
from  the  general  black  Colour.  Thefe  Creatures  are  found  in  great  Numbers 
in  the  Woods,  and  make  a  horrible  Noife  ;  they  afiemble  in  Companies,  and 
are  very  fhy  and  cunning  •,  they  carry  their  young  ones  on  their  Backs  till 
they  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  and  will  run  very  nimbly  up  Trees 
with  them.  This  Species  of  Monkey  is  very  frequent  in  the  Brafils ,  in  the 
Eland  of  Madngafcar ,  and  in  Borneo:  Great  Numbers  of  them  are  killed  in 
Hopes  of  Bezoars,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  Stone  in  them. 

The  People  who  fell  them  pretend  that  they  are  produced  in  the  Head  of 
this  Creature  ;  but  the  better  Accounts  agree  with  Reafon,  and  tell  us,  that 
they  are  produced  like  all  other  Bezoars,  in  the  Stomach.  The  Indians  pre¬ 
tend,  that  the  Monkey  Bezoar  is  a  certain  Remedy  againft  all  Poifons,  and  a 
Cure  for  Fevers  and  many  other  Difeafes.  And  it  is  in  general  allowed  to  be 
fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common  Oriental  Bezoar,  that  it  need  only  be  given 
in  a  third  Part  of  the  Dofe.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  into,  the  Shops  however 
for  Trial. 

Bezoar  Hystricis  sive  Pedro  del  Porco, 

'The  Porcupine  Bezoar. 

This  is  a  Stone  of  the  Number  of  thofe  which  have  their  Origin  in  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Animals,  and  which  have  the  Credit  of  being  very  famous  Medicines. 

It  is  a  fmall  Stone  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  Shape.  Its  ufual  Size  is  that 
of  a  Hazel  Nut,  and  fcarce  any  have  been  met  with  that  were  larger  than 
Nutmegs.  It  is  fometimes  regularly  round  as  a  School  Boy’s  Marble,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  a  little  oblong,  and  fometimes  is  fo  abrupt  at  the  Ends, 
that  it  appears  like  a  Segment  of  a  Cylinder  juft  rounded  a  little  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremities.  Its  Surface  is  not  fmooth  and  gloffy  as  that  of  the  Bezoars,  but 
ufually  has  little  Irregularities,  and  often  fmall  Cavities  in  it.  Its  Colour  is  a 
pale  whitifh  with  a  Caft  of  green.  It  is  of  a  lax  and  friable  Texture,  and 
when  broken  is  found  to  be  not  fo  regularly  laminated  or  coated  as  the  Be¬ 
zoars.  Some  of  them  are  of  an  uniformed  Subftance  with  no  Diftindtion  of 
Coats  at  all  •,  but  others  are  compofed  of  various  Coats  or  Crufts,  though  of 
an  irregular  Thicknefs  in  their  feveral  Parts.  It  is  much  lighter  than  the  Ori¬ 
ental  or  Occidental  Bezoar,  and  is  fo  foft  that  it  will  break  with  a  fmall  Blow. 
It  has  no  great  Smell,  unlefs  when  perfumed  by  Art  •,  in  Tafte  is  very  bit¬ 
ter.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Malacca  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Eafi  In¬ 
dies^  and  is  fo  fcarce  as  to  fell  for  a  very  immoderate  Price.  Thofe  who  are 
poffefled  of  one  will  rarely  fuffer  it  to  be  fcraped  for  Ufe,  but  ufually  preferve 
it  whole,  keeping  it  in  a  little  Gold  Box  pierced  full  of  Holes  with  a  Gold 
Chain  to  it,  by  means  of  which  they  can  dip  it  into  any  Liquor,  and  take  it 
out  again  after  it  has  communicated  its  Flavour  and  Virtues  to  it.  The 
Princes  of  the  Eajl  make  Prefents  of  thefe  Stones  to  the  great  Men,  Natives, 
and  Foreigners,  and  of  thofe  that  have. come  over  into  Europe^  moft  are  yet 
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preferved  in  fuch  Boxes  as  are  mentioned  here.  The  Butch  are  very  fond  ©f 
them,  and  they  defcend  from  Father  to  Son  for  many  Generations. 

This  Kind  of  Bezoar  was  originally  call’d  Pedro  del  Porco ,  the  Hog  Stone, 
from  an  Opinion  that  it  was  taken  from  fome  of  the  Swine  Kind ;  and  the 
Malacca  Stone  from  the  Kingdom  of  Malacca ,  whence  it  was  ufually  brought. 
It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  taken  from  the  Porcupine,  and  call’d  Bezoar, 
Hyjlricum ,  and  Lapis  Hyfiricis  \  others  had  before  call’d  it  Lapis  Porcinus  ;  and 
the  Story  of  its  coming  out  of  a  Hog  had  been  fo  well  propagated  by  the  Per - 
tuguefe ,  who  call’d  it  Piedra  de  Puerco ,  that  fuch  Stones  as  were  known  to  be 
taken  out  of  Porcupines  were  efteem’d  another  Kind  of  Bezoar  and  Authors 
treated  of  the  Malacca  Stone,  or  Pedro  del  Porco ,  and  the  Bezoar  Hyjtricisy  as 
two  different  Things  •,  tho’  they  gave  the  Name  Lapis  Malaccenfis  indifferently 
fometimes  to  both  as  coming  from  that  Country.  Nothing  is  more  certain  how¬ 
ever,  than  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  and  are  always  taken  out 
of  the  Porcupine,  none  fuch  ever  having  been  found  in  the  Swine  Kind. 

They  are  bred  not  in  the  Stomach  as  the  other  Bezoars,  but  in  the  Gall- 
Bladder  of  the  Porcupine,  and  are  properly  no  other  than  Gall-Stones,  fuch  as- 
we  find  in  the  Gall-Bladders  of  Oxen,  and  other  Creatures,  only  differing  in 
Colour,  ours  being  not  of  this  greenifh  Colour,  but  yellow  or  brownifh. 

The  Porcupine,  the  Creature  which  produces  it,  is  well  known  for  the  Angu¬ 
larity  of  the  Quills  it  is  cover’d  with.  It  is  when  full  grown  as  large  as  a 
moderate  Pig  :  Its  Length,  from  the  Tip  of  the  Nofe  to  the  Tail,  is  about  two 
Feet :  The  Quills  with  which  its  whole  Body  is  cover’d  are  black ;  on  the 
Shoulders,  Thighs,  and  Sides,  and  alfo  on  the  Belly,  on  the  middle  of  the 
Back,  the  Hips,  and  Loins,  they  are  variegated  with  white  and  pale  brown  : 
The  Neck  is  fhort  and  thick,  the  Nofe  blunt,  the  Noftrils  very  large,  but  not 
wide  open  but  in  Form  of  Slits  :  The  upper  Lip  is  flit  or  cleft  as  in  the  Hare, 
and  it  has  a  fort  of  Briflles  or  Whifkers  about  the  Mouth  like  thofe  of  a  Cat : 
Jt  has  two  long  Teeth  in  the  Front  of  each  Jaw,  and  in  each  Jaw  eight  Dentes 
Molares  or  Grinders  :  The  Eyes  are  fmall,  and  the  Iris  blue  :  The  Ears  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  human  Species  •,  about  thefe,  and  under  the  Chin,  there 
are  foft  downy  Hairs  in  confiderable  Abundance  :  On  the  Top  of  the  Head, 
and  quite  down  the  Neck,  there  runs  a  kind  of  Creft  or  Main  of  Briftles  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  not  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  Inches,  reaching  quite  to  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  ;  thefe  are  partly  black,  partly  white,  and  partly  variegated  with  both 
thofe  Colours :  The  Legs  are  fhort,  and  on  the  hinder  Feet  there  are  five  Toes 
very  diftinbt  and  evident,  the  Nails  or  Claws  on  which  are  however  not  very 
fharp  :  The  fore  Feet  have  only  four  Toes  each,  the  exterior  of  which  is  largeft 
and  refembles  a  Thumb  as  in  the  Bear :  The  Quills,  or  Spines,  are  of  two 
Kinds,  fome  are  fhorter  and  are  firm  and  thick,  thefe  are  fharp  pointed,  with 
a  double  Edge  like  an  Awl ;  the  others  are  long,  weak,  and  flexible  ;  they  are 
often  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  are  flatted  at  the  Point :  Thofe  of  the 
firft  Kind  are  in  general  white  at  the  Roots,  and  of  a  dark  Chefnut  or  blackifh 
Colour  higher  up  :  The  others  are  whitifh  at  both  Ends,  and  variegated  in  the 
intermediate  Part  with  white  and  dufky :  The  Tail  is  four  or  five  Inches  long, 
and  is  befet  with  a  large  number  of  Spines  which  ftand  in  annular  Series  round 
it,  and  at  the  Extremity  of  it  there  are  placed  ten  or  twelve  tubular  Pipes  of 
the  Tliicknefs,  and  much  of  the  Appearance  of  Spines  but  fhorter  j  they  ftand 
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on  a  fhort  Pedicle,  and  are  open  at  the  End,  and  are  throughout  fo  thin  that 
they  are  tr  an  {parent. 

Thefe  are  the  Characters  of  the  Porcupine,  agreeing  equally  to  thofe  of  Malac¬ 
ca ,  and  to  the  European  ones,  and  attributed  to  both  by  the  different  Authors 
who  have  defcribed  them  •,  the  Porcupine  of  Malacca  indeed  grows  to  a  larger 
Size  than  ours,  but  excepting  this  there  is  no  other  Difference  between  them. 
The  precious  Bezoar,  or  Gall-Stone,  is  fo  feldom  found  in  this  Animal ;  that  out 
of  a  hundred  of  them  killed  and  diligently  fearched  for  it,  not  two  fhall  be 
found  to  have  it ;  it  makes  fome  amends  however,  that  in  thofe  which  have 
it  there  are  fometimes  two  or  three  Stones  found  in  the  fame  Animal. 

The  Indians  have,  from  Time  immemorial,  been  fond  of  this  Stone  as  a  Re¬ 
medy  againft  an  epidemical  Difeafe  in  that  Part  of  the  World,  arifing  from  a 
diftempered  Bile  •,  they  alfo  efteem  it  a  fort  of  univerfal  Medicine,  and  give  it 
againft  Poifons,  and  in  malignant  Fevers.  The  Europeans  have  been  taught  by 
the  Portuguefe ,  to  look  on  it  as  a  great  Medicine  in  the  Small-Pox,  and  in  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  but  with  how  much  Reafon  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  determine, 
till  the  Stone  is  more  common. 

All  the  Bezoars  when  thrown  into  the  Fire  emit  an  urinous  Smell,  and  pretty 
readily  calcine.  Th t  Occidental  Bezoar,  diftill’d  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  very 
imall  Portion  of  an  infipid  Phlegm  •,  a  yet  fmaller  of  a  Phlegm  tinged  brownifh 
and  loaded  with  an  alkaline  Salt  *,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  in  a  con¬ 
creted  Form,  and  a  little  thick  and  fetid  brownifh  Oil.  The  German  Bezoar 
yields  lefs  volatile  Salt,  but  more  Phlegm  and  more  Oil ;  the  others  are  too 
expenfive  for  Experiments.  Upon  the  whole  there  muft  be  fome  Virtue  allow¬ 
ed  to  Bodies  that  contain  thefe  active  Principles,  but  they  are  in  fo  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  fo  locked  up  in  the  ftony  Matter,  that  it  does  not  appear  they  can 
deferve  more  than  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Praifes  that  have  been  bellowed  on  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Margarita, 

Pearls. 

PEARLS,  though  efteem’d  of  the  number  of  Gems  by  our  Jewellers, 
and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  Time,  but  in  all  Ages,  are  but  a 
Diftemper  in  the  Creature  that  produces  them,  analogous  to  the  Bezoars,  and 
other  flony  Concretions  in  the  feveral  Animals  of  other  Kinds. 

The  Pearls  we  meet  with  in  the  Shops  are  of  various  Kinds,  all  that  are  un¬ 
fit  for  the  Jewellers  Purpofes  coming  thither,  confequently  fome  of  the  rough 
and  ill  fhap’d  Pearls,  which  are  gibbous  or  crooked,  or  of  bad  Colours,  are  at 
Times  met  with  there,  though  the  generality  are  what  are  only  too  fmall  for 
working  into  Toys,  &V.  and  are  known  by  the  Name  of  Seed  Pearls,  or  Ounce 
Pearls,  becaufe  of  their  being  fold  by  the  Ounce,  not  by  Tale;  thefe  are 
ulually  ot  a  round  Figure,  or  nearly  fo,  very  fmall,  and  of  a  fine  Colour  and 
good  Luftre. 

The  Fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  produced  is  the  Eafi-lndian  Pearl-Oyfter, 
as  it  is  commonly,  though  not  very  properly  call’d  :  It  is  a  very  large  and 
broad  Shell,  of  the  bivalue  Kind,  fometimes  meafuring  twelve  or  fourteen 

Inches 
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Inches  over,  but  thofe  of  eight  Inches  are  more  frequent ;  it  is  not  very  deep;  its 
Colour  on  the  outfide  is  a  dufky  brown,  with  fome  faint  Admixture  of  greenifli 
within  ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  white,  with  Shades  of  feveral  other  Colours  as  ex- 
pofed  in  different  Diretflions  to  the  Light.  It  is  defcribed  by  Authors  under 
the  Name  of  Concha  margaritifera ,  and  Concha  mater  unionum.  Lifter  has 
figur’d  it  under  the  Name  of  Concha  margaritifera  plerifque ,  Berberis  Anliquis 
Indis.  Befide  this  Shell  however,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found  to 
produce  Pearls ;  the  common  Oyfter  often  has  them,  and  the  Mufcle,  the 
Pinna  Marina ,  and  feveral  other  of  the  Bivalues  as  well  as  the  Nautilus 
Gracorum ,  and  feveral  other  of  the  Shells  of  other  Genera.  The  Pearls  of 
all  thefe  Shells  are  often  very  good,  but  thofe  ofthetru z  Indian  Berberi^  or 
Pearl  Oyfter,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all. 

The  fmall  or  Seed  Pearls  ufed  in  Medicine  are  vaftly  the  moft  numerous 
and  common  ;  but  as  in  Diamonds,  among  the  Multitudes  of  little  ones  there 
are  fmaller  Numbers  of  larger  found,  fo  ir.  Pearls  there  are  larger  and  larger 
Kinds  found,  but  as  they  encreafe  in  Size  they  are  proportionally  lefs  frequent ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  great  Reafons  of  their  large  Price.  We  have  Scotch  Pearls 
frequently,  as  big  as  a  Tare,  fome  as  big  as  a  large  Pea,  and  fome  few  of 
the  Siz&  of  a  Horfe-bean,  but  thefe  are  ufually  of  a  bad  Shape,  and  of  little 
Value  in  proportion  to  their  Weight. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  had  a  Pearl  perfefl  in  its  Shape  and  Colour,  and 
of  the  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg.  De  Boot  tells  us  of  one,  in  the  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph's  Pofleflion,  of  thirty  Carrats  Weight ;  and  Tavernier  mentions  one  in 
Perfta ,  for  which  that  Crown  paid  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  Pound  Sterling. 

Pearls  of  fuch  vaft  Sizes  as  thefe  are  as  rare  as  the  great  Diamonds,  but 
there  are,  as  among  Diamonds,  a  confiderable  number,  which,  though  very 
fhort  of  this,  are  of  great  Value.  The  fined,  and  what  is  call’d  the  true  Shape 
of  the  Pearl  is  a  perfedt  round  ;  but  if  Pearls  of  a  confiderable  Size  are  of  the 
Shape  of  a  Pear,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  Cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  valued,  as  they 
ferve  very  luckily  for  Ear-rings,  and  other  Ornaments.  Their  Colour  ought 
to  be  a  pure  white,  and  this  not  a  dead  and  lifelefs,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant 
one  ;  they  muft  be  perfectly  free  from  any  Foulnefs,  Spot,  or  Stain,  and  their 
Surfaces  muft  be  naturally  fmooth  and  glofTy,  for  they  bring  their  natural  Polifh 
with  them.  Art  being  able  to  do  nothing  like  it  for  them. 

Pearls  of  whatever  Size  when  they  are  rough  on  the  Surface,  and  of  irregular 
Figures,  as  hollow,  flat,  or  undulated,  are  of  little  Value ;  and  they  are  liable 
alfo  to  be  greatly  debafed  by  a  Tinge  of  yellow  or  blue  ;  fometimes  alfo  they 
are  found  greenifh,  reddifh,  or  brownifh,  the  two  laft  Stains  wholly  deftroy 
their  Value  :  As  to  thofe  which  are  a  little  yellowifh,  the  Orientals  who  value 
Pearls  full  as  much  as  we  do,  and  will  pay  as  dear  for  them,  don’t  like  them 
much  the  worfe  for  a  flight  Tinge  of  that  Colour,  provided  they  be  perfectly 
bright,  and  of  a  fine  natural  Polifh. 

All  Pearls  are  form’d  of  the  Matter  of  the  Shell,  and  confift  of  a  number  of 
Crufts,  or  Coats,  laid  with  perfect  Regularity  one  over  another,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  feveral  Coats  of  an  Onion,  or  like  the  feveral  Strata  of  the  Stones 
found  in  the  Bladders,  or  Stomachs  of  Animals,  only  that  thefe  Crufts  in  the 
Pearls  are  much  thinner.  They  are  foluble  in  acid  Menftruums,  and  if  thrown 
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into  the  Fire  they  readily  calcine,  and  in  the  calcining  emit  an  urinous  Smelt. 
They  are  eafily  broken,  and  after  Levigation  they  make  an  extremely  foft 
and  impalpable  Powder,  which  the  Ladies,  an  Age  ago,  were  very  fond  of  as  a 
Cofmetic.  it  is  now  talk’d  of  only  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome  of  the  Shop  Com- 
pofitions,  and  for  the  making  of  what  are  call’d  Pearl  Cordials  ;  but  for  thefe 
Purpofes  it  is  in  general  indeed  only  talk’d  of,  molt  of  the  Apothecaries  ufing 
levigated  Oyfter-Shell  under  its  Name. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  whiteft  Pearls  brought  into  Europe  damage  in  wearing  *, 
they  contract  a  Yellownefs,  and  become  dull  and  dufky.  No  Art  can  recover 
the  Colour  or  Luftre  of  the  Surface,  but  there  is  a  Way  of  taking  off  the 
whole  outer  Coat  of  the  Pearl,  in  which  Cafe  the  fecond  Surface,  which  is  bright 
as  the  originally  external  one,  appears  and  lafts  in  Beauty  a  long  Time,  fcarce 
lefs  than  the  Pearl  continued  beautiful  from  the  firft :  This  however  is  a  very 
nice  Operation  to  perform,  and  at  belt  it  diminifhes  greatly  the  Value  of  the 
Pearl,  by  taking  lo  much  from  its  Size  and  Weight.  It  is  reported  by  People 
who  pretend  to  have  had  Experience  of  it,  that  the  Pearls  which  have  naturally 
fomewhat  of  a  yellowifh  Call  never  alter  ;  that  this  Tinge  never  grows  deeper, 
nor  the  Luftre  of  the  Pearl  ever  fades.  If  this  be  a  Fa<5t  the  Orientals ,  who 
prefer  the  Pearls  a  little  yellowifh  to  the  perfectly  white  ones,  have  great 
Reafon  on  their  Side. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  Proof  that  the  Pearl  is  truly  form’d  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Shell,  than  what  has  been  obferved  by  Reaumur ,  of  the  Pearl  Shells  of 
the  Coafts  of  Provence  :  Thefe  are  in  part  Pearl  colour’d,  and  in  part  reddifh, 
and  this  regularly  and  unalterably.  Pearls  are  frequently  found  in  thefe  Shells, 
and  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  the  Pearls  found  in  fuch  Parts  as  correfpond 
to  a  red  Portion  of  the  Shell  are  of  the  fame  reddifh  Colour,  whereas  thofe  in 
the  Parts  correfponding  to  the  white  Portion  are  white  :  Nor  is  this  all,  for  on 
a  ftridt  Enquiry  it  is  found,  that  thefe  two  Portions  of  the  Shell  differ,  not  only 
in  Colour,  but  in  their  Structure  alfo.  The  white  Part  of  the  Shell  is  form’d 
of  plain  and  regular  uniform  Plates,  or  thin  Strata ;  the  red  Part  of  Fafcise,  or 
Bundles  of  Fibres  of  a  cylindric  Figure,  arranged  clofely  and  regularly  to¬ 
gether ;  and  the  fame  Difference  of  Structure  is  found  in  the  Pearls  form’d 
in  the  different  Parts  as  they  correfpond  to  them,  thofe  of  the  white  Part  being 
form’d  of  Strata,  as  uniform,  as  diftindt,  and  regular  as  the  Oriental  Pearl,  but 
thofe  correfponding  to  the  red  Part  of  the  Shell,  having  their  Strata  much  lefs 
diftindt,  and  plainly  fhewing  Fafcise  of  Fibres  running  every  Way  from  their 
Center  to  their  Circumference.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Shell  of 
this,  and  every  other  Shell  Fifh,  is  form’d  of  a  firm  and  hard  Matter,  or  of  a 
Matter  difpofed  to  harden  as  foon  as  properly  depofited,  till  which  Time  it 
circulates  in  Veffels  in  the  Animal’s  Body.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  Redun¬ 
dance,  a  Stagnation,  or  a  burfting  out  of  this  Matter  from  the  Veffels  deftin’d 
to  carry  it  to  the  Parts  of  the  Shell  it  fhould  have  form’d,  fhould  caufe  thefe 
little  Concretions,  or  that  when  once  form’d  they  fhould  be  encreafed  after¬ 
wards  in  Bulk,  by  the  fame  fort  of  Matter  being  added  in  fmall  Quantities  to 
them.  The  little  Protuberances  like  Warts,  which  we  fee  rifing  in  haemifpheri- 
cal  Figures  from  the  Surfaces  of  Pearl  Shells,  and  of  thofe  of  other  Kinds,  are 
evidently  of  the  Pearl  Kind,  only  not  detached.  Our  Workmen,  when  thefe 
$.re  of  a  good  Colour  and  tolerable  Size,  cut  them  out,  and  make  fomething  of 
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them  under  the  Name  of  Wens  of  Pearls.  This  is  fomewhat  different  indeed 
from  the  Opinion  of  Valentini ,  who,  on  the  Credit  of  one  Kregger ,  pretends  that 
Pearls  are  the  Eggs  of  the  Fifli  which  produce  them.  The  Tranfiator  of 
Geoffrof  s  Leftures^  who  has  preferved  the  Memory  of  this  wild  Syftem,  lays  it 
deferves  Confirmation  ;  I  fuppofe  he  means  it  wants  it.  People  have  been  led 
to  believe,  from  the  Name  Unio  given  to  the  Pearls,  that  there  was  only  one 
found  in  each  Shell  •,  this  is  indeed  ufually  the  Cafe  in  Oyfters,  and  Mufcles, 
though  thefe  fometimes  vary  from  it,  but  in  the'  Oriental  Pearl  Shells  fix  or 
eight  are  frequent  in  each  *,  fome  have  been  found  with  twenty  or  more  in  them, 
but  where  they  are  numerous  the  greater  Part  are  generally  fmall. 

This  valuable  Article  of  Commerce  is  not  the  Produdb  of  any  peculiar  Part 
of  the  World.  The  Eajl-Indies  and  America  produce  the  Pearl  Shell  Fifh 
abundantly,  and  it  is  found  with  good  Pearls  in  it  in  many  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  Coafts  of  the  Ifland  Ceylon  afford  Pearls  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  the  Eajl , 
~  in  the  Beauty  of.  their  Colour,  but  there  are  no  very  large  ones  found  there. 
The  Perfian  Gulf  abounds  with  the  Pearl  Fifh,  and  Filheries  are  eftablifhed  on 
the  Coafts  of  the  feveral  Iflands  in  it,  and  particularly  on  thofe  of  the  Ifland  of 
Baharem ,  or  as  it  is  ufually  fpoke,  Bahren.  In  America  there  are  Filheries,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico ,  and  along  the  Coaft  of  the  ’Terra  Firma ,  all  which  yield  very 
confiderable  Advantage.  The  European  Pearls  are  principally  found  on  the 
Coafts  of  Scotland ,  and  the  neighbouring  Parts  *,  but  there  is  little  Profpedt  of 
any  thing  confiderable  being  ever  gained  by  them. 

The  Antients  were  well  acquainted  with  Pearls,  and  held  them  in  great 
Efteem.  We  are  told  of  Cleopatra? s  poffeffing  one  worth  fourfcore  thoufand 
Pounds  of  our  Money  ;  and  in  general  they  held  the  Pearl  next  in  Value  to  the 
Diamond.  They  had  a  thoufand  fanciful  Stories  on  Foot  as  to  the  Origin 
of  this  precious  Subftance,  but  the  moft  prevalent  was,  that  it  was  a  concreted 
Drop  of  Dew.  They  imagined,  that  at  a  certain  Time  of  the  Year  the  Pearl  Fifli 
rofe  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  there  took  in  a  Drop  of 
Dew  which  concreted  into  a  Pearl  in  its  Body.  The  more  fanciful  of  them 
were  not  content  that  this  fliould  be  a  Drop  of  common  Dew,  but  made  it 
a  peculiar  Kind  fhed  from  the  Stars  in  calm  Nights. 

Humor ,  ille  quern  ferenis  aftra  fudant  noflibus. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  much  Refpedt  ought  to  be  paid  to  fo  wretched  an  Hy- 
pothefis  j  it  being  about  as  philofophical  to  fuppofe  a  Star  fhedding  down  to 
the  Earth  a  Drop  of  Dew,  as  a  Fifh  fix’d  by  its  Shell  to  the  Rocks,  leaving 
that  Situation  and  advancing  its  heavy  Shell  up  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  juft 
when  it  fhould  chance  to  fall,  in  order  to  receive  it.  ’Tis  fomething  odd,  that 
the  very  Authors  who  tell  us  of  the  Pearl  Shells  lying  fo  deep  in  the  Sea,  that 
the  Divers  were  forced  to  defcend  twenty  Fathom  for  them,  and  growing  fo  faft 
to  the  Rocks  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  Inftruments  down  with  them  to  get 
them  loofe,  fhould  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  got  loofe  and  came  up  at 
Pleafure.  They  alfo  imagined  that  great  Rains,  and  particularly  Thunder 
Storms,  were  very  inftrumental  in  producing  Pearls. 

The  Greeks  rank’d  them  among  the  Stones,  and  call’d  them  Lapis  Margarita. 
Great  Praifes  have  been  given  to  Pearls  as  Cordials,  and  Sudorifics,  but  without 
any  great  Foundation  ;  they  feem  indeed  mere  alkaline  Abforbents,  and  as 
good  as  Crabs  Eyes,  or  Oyfter-Shells,  but  not  better. 
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CRABS  E  Y  'E  S. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Oculi  Cancrorum, 

Crabs  Eyes. 

TH  E  Bodies  kept  in  the  Shops  under  the  Title  of  Crabs  Eyes,  and  which 
the  prevailing  Cuftom  makes  it  neceflary  to  retain  them  under,  in  a 
Hiftory  of  Drugs,  have  no  kind  of  Right  to  that  Name :  They  are  neither  the 
Eyes  of  any  Creature,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the  Crab,  but  to  another  of  the 
cruftaceous  Animals. 

They  are  fmall  whitifh  Bodies,  in  Size  from  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea  to  that  of 
the  largeft  Horfe-bean :  They  are  rounded  on  one  Side,  and  deprefs’d  and 
finuated  on  the  other :  They  are  confiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  with¬ 
out  Smell :  Their  Tafte  is  that  of  other  Parts  of  the  teftaceous  Matter  of  the 
Animal  that  produces  them. 

This  Animal  is  not  of  the  Crab  Kind,  though  of  the  fame  Clafs  of  teftaceous 
Creatures :  It  is  the  common  Craw-Fifh :  The  large  Sea  Craw-Fifh  alfo  affords 
them  •,  and  the  Stones  are  fo  far  from  being  properly  Eyes,  that  they  are  bred 
in  the  Creature  in  two  feparate  Bags,  one  on  each  Side  of  the  Stomach.  Every 
Craw-Fifh  will  be  found  to  have  them  in  thefe  Bags  at  all  Times,  except  in  the 
Month  of  July ,  and  Part  of  thofe  of  June  and  Auguft :  This  is  the  Seafon  at 
which  the  Creature  cafts  its  Shell,  and  at  this  Seafon  only  the  Stones  are  not 
found  in  their  Places.  The  Shell  is  not  the  only  Part  they  change  on  this  oc- 
cafion  *,  the  very  Stomach  fubmits  to  the  fame  Fate,  and  is  confumed  and  di- 
gefted  by  a  new  one  growing  in  its  Place :  As  foon  as  this  is  compleatly  form’d 
a  milky  Juice  is  fecreted  in  the  new  Bags,  and  from  this  new  Stones,  or  what 
we  call  Crabs  Eyes,  are  foon  after  form’d. 

We  have  them  from  Holland ,  they  are  brought  alfo  from  Mufcovy ,  Poland , 
Denmark ,  Sweden ,  and  many  other  Places :  What  we  have  are  fome  of  them 
probably  taken  out  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Animals,  but  the  far  greater  Part 
are  picked  up  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltick ,  and  of  other  Seas  and  large  Rivers. 

They  are  alkaline  and  abforbent,  and  in  fome  Degree  diuretic :  They  are 
fometimes  prefcribed  fingly,  and  are  an  Ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal 
Compofitions. 
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Natural  Productions  of  Animals 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE, 
CLASS  the  SECOND. 
SOFTER  CONCRETIONS. 


OF  thefe  we  have  only  two  Kinds,  the  one  named  fomewhat  too  pom- 
poufly,  the  other  more  properly,  with  the  Name  of  the  Animal  it  is 
produced  in  the  Stomach  of ;  they  are 

1.  The  German  Bezoar.  2.  The  Pila  Cervina. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bezoar  Germanicum, 

German  Bezoar. 

TH  E  German  Bezoar  is  a  Subftance  fo  far  indeed  of  the  Nature  of  the 
other  Bezoars,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Stomach  of  an  Animal,  but  in  all 
other  Refpedts  it  differs  extremely  from  them.  It  is  always  of  a  roundifh  or  oval 
Figure,  frequently  very  regularly  round.  Its  Size  is  various,  but  that  of  a  large 
Wallnut  is  the  mod  common.  Its  Surface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  and  fomewhat 
gloffy,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  flony  Look  of  the  other  Bezoars,  any  more 
than  of  their  ftony  Nature:  It  is  very  light  and  not  eafily  broken,  though  it  is 
not  fo  properly  hard  as  tough:  When  cut  afunder,  for  it  is  not  eafily  broken,  it 
is  found  to  be  compofed  of  a  large  Nucleus,  furrounded  only  by  two  Crufts, 
the  Nucleus  is  of  a  moderately  compadt  Texture,  and  of  an  irregularly  fibrous 
Structure.  It  appears  to  be  form’d  fometimes  of  Hairs  licked  off  from  the  Body 
of  the  Animal,  and  fometimes  of  the  hard  and  undigefted  Fibres  of  Plants 
which  the  Creature  had  fed  on,  and  which  not  paffing  off  from  the  Stomach, 
had  been  roll’d  together  into  a  roundifh  Figure,  and  united  into  one  Mafs  by.  a 
vifcous  or  mucous  Liquid  •,  over  thefe  is  laid  a  thin  Coat  of  a  firm  and  tough  but 
not  ftony  Matter,  of  a  dark  and  almoft  blackifh  Colour ;  and  over  this  a 
fomewhat  thicker,  of  a  paler  or  greyifh  Colour,  but  ftill  with  fomething  of  the 
blackifh  in  it,  both  more  or  lefs  full  of  Hairs,  and  form’d  of  an  indurated 
vifcous  Matter.  Thefe  are  both  of  a  tough  and  firm  Subftance  like  very  hard 
Leather,  or  of  a  Texture  between  that  of  Leather  and  Wood  ;  the  whole  has 
generally  a  polifhed  Look,  and  dark  Colour  on  the  outfide,  and  has  very  little 
Smell,  but  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  nothing  like  that  of  the  Bezoars. 

The  Creature  in  whofe  Stomach  this  is  found  is  of  the  Goat  Kind,  and 
is  defcribed  by  all  the  Authors,  who  have  treated  of  Animals,  under 
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the  Name  of  the  Rupicapra ,  or  the  Chamois.  This  Creature  is  of  the  Size  of 
the  common  Deer  :  Its  Legs  are  very  long,  and  are  cover’d  with  very  fhort 
Hair :  The  Hair  of  the  Back,  is  likewife  very  fhort,  it  grows  longer  on  the 
Sides,  and  on  the  Belly  •,  and  about  the  Thighs,  where  it  is  longeft  of  all,  is 
near  four  Inches  and  a  half  in  Length.  The  Coat  is  properly  of  two  Kinds,  for 
befide  the  long  and  fhining  Hair  which  appears,  there  is  clofe  to  the  Skin  a  fine 
and  fhort  Hair,  or  Down,  like  that  of  the  Beaver ;  this  is  under  the  long 
Hair  every  where,  except  on  the  Head,  the  Legs,  and  under  the  Belly ;  the 
other  Hair,  in  Places  where  it  is  longeft,  is  a  little  curl’d. 

The  Back,  the  Flanks,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Head,  and  Part  of  the  Breaft, 
are  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  with  a  faint  Caft  of  reddifla,  and  a  Circle  of  the  fame 
Colour  running  from  the  Ears  to  the  Nofe,  and  furrounding  the  Eyes:  The 
reft  of  the  Coat  of  the  Animal  is  of  a  dirty  white,  in  fome  Places  with  a  Caft  of 
brown,  in  others  of  reddifh  in  it.-  The  Tail  is  fhort,  not  more  than  three 
Inches  in  Length :  The  Ears  are  about  five  Inches  long,  and  have  an  Edge  of 
white  Hair  within  ;  on  the  outfide  they  are  brown,  and  the  Hair  fhort :  The 
Eyes  are  remarkably  large  and  bright,  and  the  upper  Lip  is  fplit  or  cleft,  fome- 
what  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Hare. 

The  Horns  are  common  both  to  the  Male  and  Female  •,  they  are  placed  on 
the  Forehead  a  little  above  the  Eyes  j  they  are  black,  and  are  mark’d  with  cir¬ 
cular  Rifings,  not  twifted  fpirally  as  in  moft  others  of  this  Clafs  ;  they  are  about 
fix  Inches  long,  and  are  ftrait  a  great  Part  of  the  Way,  but  at  the  End  they  are 
form’d  into  a  Hook :  Their  Surface  is  not  perfe&ly  fmooth,  but  has  fome  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Wrinkles  or  Furrows  *,  they  are  hollow,  but  the  Vacuity  is  fill’d  up 
with  a  folid  Subftance  growing  from  the  Skull.  The  Feet  are  cloven,  and  the 
Hoofs  not  fill’d  up  with  Flefh  but  hollow  in  part.  It  is  a  very  nimble  Creature, 
and  leaps  very  boldly  from  Rock  to  Rock.  The  Balls  call’d  JEgragropili ,  or 
German  Bezoars,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  Stomach.  The  Name  of 
Bezoar  has  been  given  to  them  partly  for  their  being  found  in  this  Part,  but 
more  from  their  Virtues,  which  are  pretended  to  equal  if  not  to  excel  thofe  of 
the  Oriental  Bezoar.  They  are  faid  to  be  a  great  Medicine  in  malignant  Fevers, 
and  in  the  Plague,  and  have  the  Credit  of  refilling  Poifons.  They  are  in  ufe  in 
the  German  Shops,  but  in  ours  they  are  fcarce  known. 

CHAPTER  II, 

PlLA  CERVINA, 

The  Ball  from  a  Deer's  Stomach . 

TH  I  S  is  another  Subftance  obtained  from  an  Animal,  and  rank’d  among 
the  Number  of  Medicines,  though  with  no  better  Reafon  than  the 
former,  both  being  call’d  Cordials,  and  Refifters  of  Poifon,  but  neither  having 
the  lead  Title  to  any  real  Praife  of  this  Kind. 

The  Pila  Cervina  is  of  the  Nature  of  what  has  been  already  defcribed  under 
the  Name  of  the  German  Bezoar,  a  Ball  of  hairy  and  other  Matter  form’d  in  the 
Stomach  of  the  Animal. 

It  is  met  with  of  various  Sizes,  ufually  of  a  roundilh  or  oval  Form,  and  fome- 
times  flatted,  the  bignefs  of  a  Hen’s  Egg  is  the  moft  frequent  Standard  as 
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to  Magnitude,  but  they  have  been  found  larger  than  a  Man’s  Fift.  This 
Ball  is  very  light  •,  its  Surface  is  ufually  fmooth  and  uniform,  often  very 
glofly,  and  has  fomething  the  Appearance  of  Leather  ;  it  is  too  tough  to 
break  with  a  Blow,  but  may  be  cut  with  a  Knife  ;  and  is,  when  cut,  found  to 
be  compofed  of  a  Congeries  of  Hairs,  and  of  the  Fibres  of  Vegetables  form'd 
into  a  Ball  by  the  Motion  of  the  Stomach,  and  coves’d  with  a  thin,  blackilh, 
and  fmooth  Coat,  form’d  of  the  Mucus  of  the  Stomach,  though  it  is  often 
without  this,  appearing  hairy  even  on  the  Surface.  We  find  in  the  Stomachs  of 
Oxen  Balls  of  Hair  of  this  Kind,  often  of  a  very  great  Bignefs ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  compofed  only  of  Hair,  but  thofe  of  the  Deer  Kind  have  vegetable  Mat¬ 
ter  among  them.  The  firft  Rudiments  of  thefe  Balls  are  doubtlefs  form’d  by 
the  Creature’s  licking  Hair  off  feveral  Parts  of  its  Body,  and  this  getting  down 
into  the  Stomach,  is  there  roll’d  up  into  a  fort  of  Ball  and  acquires  new  Mat¬ 
ter  continually  from  frefti  Additions  of  Hair  fwallowed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  from  the  Fibres  of  Plants  too  hard  for  Digeftion,  which  mix  intimately 
with  it.  What  Virtue  fuch  a  Bundle  of  Hair  and  woody  Fibres  of  Plants,  left 
after  all  the  digeftible  Matter  is  carried  off,  can  have  as  Medicines,  is  very 
eafily  determined. 


Natural  Productions  of  Animals 

/ 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

CLASS  the  THIRD. 

* 

SECRETED  JUICES. 

THESE  are  a  Clafs  of  Medicines,  though  not  very  numerous,  yet 
moft  of  them  of  very  great  Power.  We  have  four  of  them  in  Ufe. 

i.  Musk.  2.  Civet.  3.  Castor.  4.  Goats  Blood. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  \ 

Moschus, 

Mujk . 

MUSK  is  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  Subftance ;  of  a  dark  blackilh  Colour, 
with  fome  Tinge  of  a  purplilh,  or  Blood  Colour  in  it.  We  meet  with 
it  in  Malles,  or  loofe  and  friable  Granules,  which  are  foft  to  the  Touch,  and 
eafily  crumble  between  the  Fingers,  feeling  fomewhat  fmooth  or  undtuous :  Its 
Smell  is  highly  perfumed,  too  ftrong  indeed  to  be  agreeable  in  any  large  Quan¬ 
tity  :  Its  Tafte  is  bitterifh. 
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It  is  brought  to  us  fewed  up  in  a  Kind  of  Bladders  or  Cafes  of  Skin  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  or  more,  each  containing  from  two  or  three 
Drams  to  an  Ounce  of  Muflc  Thefe  are  covered  with  a  brownilh  Hair,  and 
are  the  real  Capfules  in  which  the  Mufk  is  lodged  while  on  the  Animal. 

There  is  fcarce  any  Drug  fo  liable  to  be  fophifticated  as  Mufk  :  Almoft  all 
that  we  meet  with  is  lb  ;  but  a  nice  Obferver  will  foon  find  which  is  leafl  fo. 
The  Indians  adulterate  it  on  the  Spot  with  Blood,  which  drying  among  it,  be¬ 
comes  much  of  its  Colour,  and  acquires  fo  ftrong  a  Scent  from  it,  that  it  may 
pafs  alone  for  Mufk  with  many  People.  Sometimes  alfo  they  mix  a  blackifh  friable 
Earth  with  it  ;  after  it  comes  into  Europe ,  there  are  People  alfo  who  know  fo 
well  how  to  adulterate  it,  that  they  will  give  as  much  for  an  Ounce  of  Mufk, 
which  they  know  to  be  genuine,  as  they  will  fell  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  for. 

That  which  is  adulterated  with  Blood,  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  having  many 
hard  Lumps  or  Clots  in  it ;  for  the  Blood  dries  to  a  harder  and  firmer  Sub- 
fiance  than  the  genuine  Mufk  ;  and  that  which  has  Earth  among  it,  is  of  a 
more  crumbly  Texture  than  the  genuine  Mufk,  and  harfher  to  the  Touch,  as 
well  as  heavier  :  This  may  alfo  be  difcovered  by  burning  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
it,  in  which  Cafe  it  leaves  a  large  and  heavy  Remainder ;  whereas  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Mufk,  or  even  that  adulterated  with  Blood,  leaves  only  a  little  white 
Afhes.  It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  very  ftrong  Scent,  and  in  dry  and  found 
Bladders,  and  fuch  as  are  the  natural  Bags  of  the  Animal,  not  fuch  as  are 
made  of  Pieces  of  the  Skin  fewed  together,  which  will  eafily  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Length  and  Clofenefs  of  the  Hair,  thofe  of  the  counterfeit  Kind  hav¬ 
ing  much  more  Hair  on  them  than  the  true,  and  that  longer,  and  often  of  a 
paler  Colour. 

Mufk  is  brought  to  us  only  from  the  Eajl-Indies  ;  the  greateft  Quantity 
of  it  is  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bantam ,  fome  from  'Tonquin  and  Cochin  China. 

The  Animal  which  produces  it  is  of  a  very  fingular  Kind,  not  agreeing 
with  any  eftablifhed  Genus :  Some  have  made  it  a  Goat,  others  a  Deer ;  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  neither  Genus.  Charlton  calls  it  Capra  Mofel ,  aliis 
Cervus  odoratus ,  Aldrovand  Capra  Mofchus  :  And  Ray,  in  his  Synopfis  of 
the  Quadrupeds,  Animal  Mofchiferum ,  ranking  it  among  fome  others  which 
he  calls  anomalous  ones.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  the  common  Goat  but  taller. 
Its  Head  is  long  and  not  very  thick,  its  Neck  fhort,  its  Snout  very  fharp,  in 
fome  Degree  refembling  that  of  our  Greyhounds.  Its  Ears  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Rabbit;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  ftand  ere<5t.  Its  Tail  is  alfo  ere<5l, 
but  very  fhort,  not  exceeding  two  Inches.  Its  Legs  are  moderately  long,  its 
Hoofs  cloven  very  deeply  into  two  anterior  Hoofs,  which  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  or  thereabout  in  Length,  and  very  narrow,  and  two  Heels.  The  Hair 
on  the  Head  and  Legs  is  about  half  an  Inch  long  ;  on  the  Belly  it  is  an  Inch  and 
half  and  fomething  thicker  than  the  other  ;  that  on  the  Back  and  Hips  is  thick- 
eft  of  all ;  it  is  indeed  thicker  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  Animal,  and  is  at 
leaft  three  Inches  long  ;  it  is  variegated  with  a  dufky  brown,  with  fome  faint 
Caft  of  reddifh  in  it,  and  white,  every  Hair  being  part  coloured  with  one, . 
part  with  the  other  in  feveral  Divifions  between  the  Root  and  the  Extremity. 
The  Hair  on  the  Head  and  Legs  however  is  altogether  brown,  and  that  on 
the  Belly  and  under  the  fail  white  ;  and  the  Hair  on  the  Back  and  under  the 
Belly  is  very  prettily  undulated,  and  that  of  the  Belly  is  very  foft  and  flexi- 
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ble  and  very  light :  On  each  Side  of  the  lower  Jaw,  near  the  Angle  of  the 
Mouth,  there  grows  a  lingular  and  remarkable  Tuft  of  Hairs,  which  are  about 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  are  very  thick  and  rigid.  The  Bag 
which  contains  the  Mufk  is  three  Inches  long  and  two  wide.  It  protube- 
rates  near  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  from  the  Level  of  the  Belly  under  which 
it  grows. 

The  Creature  has  in  the  whole  twenty-fix  Teeth,  fixteen  in  the  lower  Jaw, 
the  eight  Inciforii  which  are  fmall,  and  on  each  Side  there  are  four  Molares 
or  Grinders.  The  upper  Jaw  has  a  like  Number  of  Grinders  but  no  Inci¬ 
forii  ;  at  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  however  from  the  Extremity  of  the 
Mouth  there  Hands  in  each  Side  a  Tufk.  Thefe  are  two  Inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  of  a  hooked  Figure,  bending  backward  ;  they  terminate  in  a  fharp 
Point,  not  rounded  but  flatted  into  an  Edge  behind,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
Sickle.  Thefe  ferve  as  offenfive  Weapons  in  fighting,  and  alfo  to  a  much 
more  neceffary  Purpofe,  that  of  feeding  •,  for  by  means  of  thefe,  which  are  hooked 
and  edged  like  a  Sickle,  it  can  either  dig  up  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  or  take 
off*  the  Branches  of  Trees  within  its  Reach  ;  or  finally,  it  can  by  their  means  very 
readily  rip  up  the  Bark  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  take  it  off  for  Food. 

The  Bag  which  contains  the  Mufk  is  fituated  in  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Creature’s  Belly.  It  confifts  of  a  thin  Membrane  covered  thinly  with  Hair.  It 
refembles  a  fmall  Purfe.  The  Indians  kill  the  Creature  for  the  Sake  of  this 
precious  Perfume,  but  they  alfo  eat  its  Flefh,  which  is  well  tafled,  and  of 
good  Nourifhment.  The  Bags  of  Mufk,  when  genuine,  are  fo  ftrongly  fcented, 
that  they  offend  the  Head  greatly  on  fmelling  to  them.  The  Cavity  within 
this  Bag,  in  which  the  Mufk  is  contained,  is  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  a  little  more  than  half  an  Inch  wide,  in  a  moderate  Bag :  The 
whole  external  Subfiance  is  membranous  rather  than  flefhy,  and  its  Aper¬ 
ture  is  guarded  by  a  fphindler  Mufcle  ;  the  inner  Membrane,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  furrounds  and  enclofes  the  Mufk,  is  all  over  full  of  Blood -Veffels,  and 
toward  the  Orifice  of  the  Bag  there  are  feveral  Glands  diftinguifhable  in  it, 
which  ferve  for  the  Secretion  of  this  precious  Perfume. 

In  hard  Winters  the  Animal  leaves  its  natural  Abodes  in  the  Forefts,  and 
comes  down  into  the  Rice  Fields  and  other  cultivated  Places.  They  come 
in  vaft  Numbers  at  this  Time,  and  are  fo  feeble  with  Hunger,  that  they  are 
eafily  taken  or  deflroyed  in  very  great  Numbers,  as  indeed  had  need  be  the 
Cafe,  each  Animal  having  only  one  Bag  of  Perfume  ;  and  yet  fo  vaft  a 
Quantity  of  it  being  annually  confumed  as  well  in  the  Eafi  as  in  Europe . 

Mufk  is  to  be  kept  clofe  fhut  down  in  a  leaden  Box  *,  by  this  means  it 
will  retain  its  Smell,  and  will  not  grow  too  dry.  The  Smell  is  always  difa- 
greeable  when  a  large  Quantity  of  it  is  under  the  Nofe  at  once  j  but  a  few 
Grains  of  Mufk  mixed  with  any  other  Subftances,  give  them  an  agreeable 
Smell,  and  fuch  as  offends  very  few  People. 

The  Orientals  ufe  a  great  deal  more  of  this  Perfume  than  we  do.  It  has  a  long 
Time  been  difufed  in  Medicine  in  our  Part  of  the  World,  tho*  acknowledged 
an  excellent  Cordial  and  Sudorific,  but  it  is  apt  to  difagree  with  Women  fub- 
jedt  to  hyfteric  Complaints,  and  with  many  others,  to  whom  all  Perfumes  are 
,  naturally  offenfive.  This  had  occafioned  its  being  out  of  ufe  a  great  while; 
but  of  late  fome  Accounts  having  been  brought  us,  of  the  great  Effedfcs  of 
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large  Doles  of  Mufk  in  the  Eaft  Indies ,  we  have  got  into  the  Ufe  of  it  again, 
and  inltead  of  Dofes  of  a  Grain  or  two,  as  we  ufed  to  give  it,  imitate  the 
Orientals,  and  give  fifteen  Grains  or  more  at  a  Dofe,  and  that  with  great  Suc- 
cefs  in  Fevers  of  the  mod  dangerous  Kind,  and  particularly  in  thofe  at¬ 
tended  with  Convulfions,  Hiccoughs,  and  the  like  Symptoms. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ZlBETHUM, 

Civet. 

CIVET  is  a  foft  and  undtuous  Matter,  very  different  in  Colour  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  World  it  is  brought  from,  but  ea- 
fily  didinguifhable  from  all  other  Things  in  the  World  by  its  Smell.  It  is, 
when  finelt  of  all,  of  a  pure,  lively,  whitifh  Colour  ;  but  this  in  keeping  will 
grow  yellow  on  the  Surface,  and  is  in  this  Cafe  lefs  valuable,  as  it  always 
lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  volatile  Parts  with  its  white  Colour.  We  meet  with 
a  Civet  very  different  from  this  in  Colour,  but  of  the  fame  Smell  and  Con¬ 
fidence.  This  is  brought  from  the  Brafils ,  and  is  of  a  ftrong  brown  with 
fome  Cad  of  reddifh.  There  is  fome  from  Guinea ,  which  is  yet  darker  than 
this,  and  finally  we  have  from  the  Eajl  Indies  a  black  Kind,  which  is  lead: 
valuable  of  all. 

All  Civet,  however  different  in  Colour,  is  foft,  fattifh,  and  undtuous  to  the 
Touch.  Its  Tade  is  fome  what  pungent  and  bitterifh.  Its  Smell  is  plainly 
enough  of  the  perfume  Kind  :  When  alone,  and  in  any  Quantity,  it  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  when  mixed  with  other  Ingredients  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity, 
it  gives  them  a  very  highly  perfumed  Scent. 

All  Drugs,  of  fo  confiderable  Price  as  Civet,  are  fubjedt  to  great  Adultera¬ 
tion,  and  this,  like  Mufk,  being  a  thing  in  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  fcented,  that  it  will 
bear  a  great  Admixture  of  a  Body  wholly  fcentlefs,  without  difcovering  it  to 
the  Smell  i  nay,  and  give  it  fo  much  of  its  own  Scent  as  to  make  it  pafs  for 
itfelf  in  that  refpedt  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  it  frequently  fophidicated. 
The  white  Civet  is  much  the  mod;  likely  to  be  genuine,  for  what  are  called  the 
Guinea  and  Indian  Kinds  are  frequently  no  other  than  Compofitions  of  white 
Civet,  with  a  large  Mixture  of  Honey  and  fome  colouring  Ingredients. 

Civet  fhould  be  chofen  new,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  on  the  Surface  as  with¬ 
in,  of  a  moderate  Confidence,  not  too  foft  nor  too  dry  ;  the  former  generally 
befpeaking  its  being  adulterated,  the  latter  its  being  decayed.  It  fhould  be 
of  an  extremely  drong  and  difagreeable  Smell. 

Civet  is  produced  in  the  manner  of  Mufk,  in  Bags  growing  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Belly  of  an  Animal.  The  Creature  which  produces  it  is  generally 
called  a  Cat,  but  it  is  properly  not  of  the  Cat,  but  of  the  Wolf  or  Fox  Kind. 
It  is  defcribed  by  French  Academicians,  who  have  very  carefully  differed  it,  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Catus  Zihethicus ,  and  by  Ray  and  others,  under  that  of  Animal 
Zibethicum.  It  is  fmgular  in  this  Animal,  that  externally  there  is  no  Mark 
of  the  Didin&ion  of  Sex.  All  of  them  appear  to  the  Eye  to  be  Females. 
The  Civet  Bag  is  placed  where  the  Parts  of  Generation  are  expected  to  be 
found,  and  it  has  an  oblong  Aperture  much  refembling  that  of  the  female  Part 
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of  Generation  in  Quadrupeds,  and  gives  both  the  Male  and  Female  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of  .  that  Sex.  The  Male  has  no  external  Appearance  of  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion  todifcountenance  this  erroneous  Suppofition,  the  Penis  being  lodged  within, 
not  appearing  externally.  The  Creature  from  its  Nofe,  to  the  joining  on  of  the 
Tail,  meafures  about  two  Feet  and  a  half;  the  Tail  is  about  feven  or  eight  Inches 
long.  The  Legs  are  fhort,  the  fore  Legs  not  more  than  five  Inches  long  ;  the 
hinder  ones  are  fomewhat  longer.  The  Feet,  as  well  the  hinder  as  the  fore  ones, 
are  each  divided  into  five  Toes,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  the  fmalleft,  as  in  the 
Bear  ;  but  this  little  Toe  does  not  touch  the  Ground  in  walking  :  Befide  thefe 
there  is  a  little  Heel  with  its  Claw  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
the  Toes. 

The  Claws  are  black,  not  much  crooked  nor  fharp  at  the  Points,  and  the 
Sole  of  the  Foot  is  covered  with  a  tender  Skin.  The  Ears  refemble  in  Bignefs 
thofe  of  a  Cat,  but  they  are  lefs  pointed  at  the  Tops.  Befide  the  Ears,  there 
is  nothing  about  the  Head  that  has  the  leaft  Refemblance  of  a  Cat,  except 
that  it  has  Whilkers,  but  thefe  are  common,  to  all  t^he  carnivorous  Animals. 
The  Head  is  not  fhort  like  that  of  a  Cat,  butT&ng  arfcS  narrow,  and  the  Snout 
pointed  ;  the  Tongue  is  foft,  the  Eyes  are  black  and  fmall. 

The  Head  and  Legs  are  covered  with  a  very  fhort  Hair,  but  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body  with  a  very  long  Kind,  being  on  the  Back,  where  longeft,  not 
lefs  than  four  Inches  and  a  half.  This  long  Hair  is  harfh,  rigid,  and  ftrait,  but 
at  the  Roots  of  it  there  grows  a  great  Quantity  of  a  fhort  and  fine  Hair  or  Fur, 
like  that  of  the  Beaver.  This  is  of  a  greyifh  brown  Colour,  but  the  long  Hair 
is  of  three  Colours,  and  by  the  Arrangement  of  thefe,  forms  three  Lines  or 
Rows  of  Spots,  the  one  black,  the  other  white,  and  the  third  of  a  reddifh  brown. 

Some  of  the  Hairs  indeed  vary  a  little  from  this,  and  are  blackifh  in  the 
middle,  and  whitifti  at  the  Root,  and  at  the  other  Extremity.  The  Legs, 
the  Belly,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Breaft  are  black :  This  is  fingular  in  this 
Creature,  moft  other  Animals  having  the  Hair  under  the  Belly,  and  on  this 
Part  of  the  Breaft,  if  different  in  Colour  from  the  reft,  either  white  or  paler 
than  the  reft,  not  darker.  The  Sides  are  variegated  with  Lines  and  Spots ;  there 
are  three  Colours  in  the  Variegation,  black,  white  and  brownifh,  but  the  black 
makes  much  the  greater  Part.  The  greater  Part  of  the  Head  is  whitifh,  but  the 
Nofe  is  black,  and  there  are  two  large  Spots  of  black  on  the  Side  furrounding 
the  Eyes.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Head,  or  that  Part  between  the  Eyes  and  the 
Ears  is  grey  ;  it  is  rendered  fo  by  a  Mixture  of  black  and  white  in  every  Hair, 
the  Bottom  of  each  being  black  and  the  upper  Part  white.  The  Ears  are  black 
on  the  outfide,  and  edged  with  a  (lender  Rim  of  white  ;  within  they  are  full 
of  long  white  Hairs.  The  Neck,  which  is  thick  and  very  ftrong,  is  white,  but 
the  greater  Part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  four  broad  Streaks  of  black,  not  running 
tranfverfely,  but  obliquely  from  the  Ears  down  toward  the  Stomach.  The  Middle 
of  the  Back  has  three  broad  Lines,  the  central  one  black,  the  other  two  brown¬ 
ifh.  On  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  there  are  feveral  of  thofe  roundifh  Spots, 
which  the  Ancients  called  Eyes  on  the  Leopard,  &V.  But  they  are  few  of  them 
fmgle,  they  generally  run  into  one  another,  and  form  a  Sort  of  undulated  Lines 
or  Streaks.  The  Tail  is  blackifh  on  the  upper  Part,  and  whitifh  on  the  lower. 

The  opening  of  the  Bag  which  contains  the  Civet  is  below  the  Anus  ;  the 
Bag  itfelf  is  indeed  fituated  between  the  Anus  and  another  fmall  Opening.  It 
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is  however  much  nearer  the  Anus  than  this  Opening  which  is  two  Inches  and 
a  half  above.  The  Bag  is  about  three  Inches  long,  and  near  two  and  a  half 
broad  \  its  Opening,  which  is  a  long  Slit,  reaching  within  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
of  each  Extremity,  is  furrounded  every  way  with  a  very  fhort  Hair  which  curls 
inward  ;  on  opening  the  Slit  wider  by  drawing  afide  the  Lips  of  it,  the  inner  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Bag  is  difcovered,  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  Hen’s  Egg.  In 
the  Bottom  of  this  Cavity  there  are  two  Apertures,  each  capable  of  admitting 
a  Man’s  Finger,  thefe  lead  into  two  little  Cavities,  the  inner  Membrane  H 
which  is  not  fmooth,  but  covered  with  fmall  Eminences,  each  of  which  has 
an  Opening  in  its  Center,  and  when  prefifed,  the  Civet  or  Perfume  is  feen 
ouzing  in  fmall  Drops  out  of  thefe  little  Apertures,  and  bedewing  the  whole 
Infide  of  thefe  little  Cavities.  Thefe  Cavities  are  furrounded  by  a  double 
Membrane,  between  the  Duplicature  of  which  are  placed  a  vaft  Number  of 
Glands  ;  in  thefe  the  Civet  is  formed,  and  it  is  exfudated  from  the  little  Aper¬ 
tures  of  the  Tops  of  the  Prominences  of  the  inner  Skin,  which  are  indeed  the 
Apertures  of  thefe  feveral  Glands.  The  Civet  as  it  is  prefled  out  of  thefe  is 
white  and  frothy,  but  it  foon  becomes  more  denfe,  and  lofes  its  white  Colour. 

The  Civet  Animal  of  either  Sex  has  the  fame  Aperture  defcribed  before, 
as  fituated  two  Inches  and  a  half  below  the  Bag  of  Perfume :  In  the  Male  this 
is  the  Entrance  into  a  Cavity  or  Canal  in  which  the  Penis  is  lodged  :  In  the 
Female  it  is  the  Orifice  that  leads  to  the  Neck  of  the  Womb.  Both  the  Sexes 
having  the  Perfume  Bag,  which  by  its  opening  carries  much  the  Refemblance 
of  the  female  Part  of  Generation,  and  both  having  thefe  little  Holes  alike  be¬ 
low  it,  there  is  no  way  of  diftinguifhing  the  Male  from  the  Female  by  mere 
Infpediion.  This  Orifice  in  the  Female,  has  indeed  two  little  oblong  Protuberances 
over  it,  and  a  third  fmaller  between  them,  which  laft  appears  to  be  the  Clitoris. 

There  may  be  perceived  under  the  Skin  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Belly,  two 
long  and  hard  Protuberances,  running  from  the  Navel  to  the  Os  Pubis.  Thefe  are 
four  Inches  long  and  about  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs,  and  through  them  run  the 
Branches  of  the  hypogaftric  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  carry  to  the  two  Sacculi, 
which  form  the  Perfume  Bag  the  Blood  loaded  with  that  Matter  which  is  to 
be  the  Perfume  when  elaborated  in  thofe  Glands.  It  is  obfcrvable  that  the 
Veflfels  here  mentioned  are  very  large  in  the  Male,  whereas  in  the  Female  they 
are  fo  fmall  that  it  requires  a  clofe  Infpedtion  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  Civet 
of  the  male  Animal  alfo  is  found  to  fmell  much  ftronger  than  that  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  :  This  is  aFadt  fufficiently  afcertained  by  the  Academicians  of  Paris ,  who 
difledted  a  male  and  female  Civet  Animal  together,  and  carefully  obferved  it ; 
though  the  Generality  of  Authors  fay  juft  the  contrary,  and  QuadramiuSy 
who  pretends  to  be  very  accurate  on  the  Subjedt,  fays,  that  the  Civet  of  the 
Male  is  worth  nothing  if  fome  of  that  of  the  Female  be  not  mixed  with  it. 
Another  Obfervation  of  thefe  Gentlemen  is,  that  the  Civet  does  not  improve  in 
its  Smell  by  keeping.  Authors  have  even  aflerted  as  that  it  was  a  horrible  Stink 
when  taken  out  of  the  Bag,  and  that  it  acquired  all  its  Perfume  after  keeping 
fome  Months.  Amatus  Lufitanus  is  among  the  Number  of  thefe :  But  thefe 
Gentlemen  declare  that  the  Civet  did  not  ftink  any  more  on  firft  taking  out  of 
the  Bag,  than  at  any  other  Time,  and  that  it  fmelt  after  a  Year,  exadtly  as 
it  did  when  they  firft  put  it  up  :  The  whole  Coat  of  the  Civet  Animal,  parti- 
culary  that  of  the  Male,  is  perfumed  j  on  only  ftroaking  the  Skin  the  Hand 
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will  have  a  fine  Civet  Scent,  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable,  which  it  will 
retain  a  long  time  If  the  Creature  has  been  ufing  any  Exercife,  this  Scent  of 
his  Coat  is  the  ftronger,  and  it  is  in  this  Cafe  particularly  ftrong  under  the 
Bread  and  about  the  Neck,  where  the  Creature  fweats  mod.  This  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  the  French  Academicians  to  favour  the  Opinion  of  Scaliger ,  Matthiolusy 
and  fome  others,  who  declare  the  Perfume  of  the  Civet  to  be  only  the  Sweat 
of  the  Animal,  which  is  colleded  in  greater  Quantity,  and  retained  longer  in 
the  peculiar  Bag  appropriated  for  the  containing  it,  than  elfewhere.  It  feems 
more  probable  however,  that  the  Perfume  is  dedined  peculiarly  to  this  Part, 
but  that  the  Sweat  of  the  Animal  may  be  alfo  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with 
a  Matter  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  as  we  know  the  Blood  of  the  Animal  con¬ 
tains  the  Original  Matter  of  it  may  be  alfo  fecreted,  though  in  fmaller  Quan¬ 
tities,  by  certain  other  Glands  placed  about  the  Neck  and  elfewhere. 

It  is  a  Subject  of  great  Difpute,  whether  the  Civet  Animal  was,  or  was 
not,  known  to  the  Ancients*,  that  it  was  not  known  by  this  Name  is  evident ; 
but  it  appears  by  other  Marks  that  it  was  known  to  them,  and  was  the 
Creature  which  they  called  the  Hyaena.  Bellonius  has  taken  great  Pains  to 
prove  this,  and  has  fucceeded  very  well  in  the  Attempt.  We  are  to  obferve 
’indeed  that  the  fabulous  Writers  of  thofe  Ages  have  recounted  things  of  the 
Creature  that  they  call  the  Hyaena,  which  can  be  true  of  no  Animal  in  the 
World  ;  fuch  as  its  rendering  Dogs  dumb  only  by  its  Shadow,  an  Abfurdity 
recorded  by  Arijlotle  and  AUian  ;  its  imitating  the  human  Voice,  and  by  that 
means  drawing  People  into  Places  where  it  devoured  them  and  the  like,  record¬ 
ed  by  Pliny :  Setting  afide  thefe,  and  fuch  other  Stories,  which  could  have  their 
Rife  only  in  the  Credulity  of  the  Writers,  and  their  Love  of  relating  marvel¬ 
ous  Things  ;  there  is  no  Property  of  their  Hyaena  which  our  Civet  Animal 
does  not  come  up  to  more  than  any  other  Creature,  and  indeed  which  fome  Sin¬ 
gularity  may  not  be  found  in  it  to  give  rife  to.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  precious 
Stones  called  Lapides  Hyanite  were  taken  out  of  its  Eyes,  and  the  Academicians 
of  Paris ,  in  their  Difiedion,  found  that  the  Cryflalline  of  the  Eye  was  of  an 
uncommon  and  very  remarkable  Hardnefs :  He  tells  us  alfo  that  the  Hy^na  had  no 
Vertebrae  in  the  Neck,  but  that  this  was  all  one  rigid  and  immoveable  Bone  ;  this 
was  as  plainly  an  Exaggeration  of  Fad  as  the  former  *,  but  there  is  the  fame  Sort 
of  Foundation  for  the  Fancy  of  a  Writer  who  loves  to  make  things  miracu¬ 
lous  in  this  Cafe  as  in  the  former  ;  for  our  Civet  Animal  has  the  Mulcles  of  the 
Neck  vaftly  thicker,  and  the  Ligaments  ftronger  and  more  rigid  than  in  any 
other  Animal.  Its  Neck  therefore  is  the  moft  firm  and  immoveable  of  that  of 
all  Animals,  and  Bartholin ,  who  difieded  one  of  them,  though  he  had  no  Ana¬ 
logy  of  this  kind  in  his  View,  affirms,  that  he  found  the  Ligaments  not  only 
more  ftrong,  but  more  numerous,  than  in  other  Animals. 

The  Defcription  the  Ancients  have  given  us  of  the  Figure  and  Shape  of  their 
Hyaena,  is  principally  comprifed  in  three  Articles  ;  they  tell  us  that  its  Head 
was  like  that  of  a  Wolf,  that  it  had  long  and  rigid  Hair  on  the  Back,  and  a 
peculiar  Aperture  not  found  in  other  Animals  fituated  below  the  Jundion  of 
the  Tail,  befide  the  two  Apertures  found  in  all  other  female  Animals  in  that 
Part  of  the  Body.  Arijtotle  is  fo  particular  in  his  Defcription  of  this  fingular  A- 
perture  in  the  Hyaena,  that  he  fays  it  refembles  the  Opening  of  the  Parts  of  Ge¬ 
neration  in  the  Females  of  our  own  Species :  This  is  evidently  and  obvioufly 
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true  of  this  peculiar  Part  of  the  Civet  Cat,  and  cannot  be  faid  with  tolerable 
Juftice  of  any  other  Creature  in  phe  World  ;  and  the  reft  of  their  Defcription 
agreeing  perfectly  with  our  Civet  Cat,  and  even  their  falfe  Miracles  in  its 
Structure  having  evidently  fomething  to  give  them  Rife  in  the  Formation  and 
Parts  of  this  Animal  *  there  remains  furely  very  little  Room  to  doubt  but 
that  it  was  the  very  Creature.  The  only  thing  that  makes  againft  it  is,  that 
they  have  no  where  mentioned  their  Hyaena  carrying  a  Perfume  about  it. 
The  only  Creature  they  tell  us  off  as  perfumed  is  the  Panther  •,  they  fay  that 
every  Part  of  this  Creature  had  a  perfumed  Smell,  but  particularly  its  Skin. 
This  is  not  exadtly  the  Cafe  with  our  Civet  Cat,  becaufe  its  Perfume  Bag  is 
evidently  the  Part  of  moft  Scent  j  there  are  not  wanting  however  fome,  who 
fuppofe  our  Civet  Cat  to  have  been  the  Creature  they  mention  under  the  Name  of 
the  Panther :  But  the  Defcriptions  they  have  left  us  of  the  Panther,  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  our  Civet  Cat ;  and  as  thofe  of  the  Hyaena  of  their  Times 
perfectly  agree  with  this  Animal,  and  can  be  made  to  agree  with  no  other,  there 
feems  little  Caufe  for  doubting  that  they  meant  it,  from  the  Want  of  one  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Defcription. 

If  Arijlotle  or  Pliny  had  feen  the  Animal  themfelves,  they  would  never  have 
paffed  over  fo  remarkable  a  Particular  in  Silence ;  but  if,  as  is  moft  probable, 
they  received  their  Accounts  from  others,  it  is  very  pofiible  this  might  be  for¬ 
got,  eipecially  as  to  many  People  the  Smell  is  rather  difagreeable  than  pleafant, 
rather  a  Stink  than  a  Perfume. 

Civet  chemically  analyfed,  yields  a  moderate  Quantity  of  an  infipid  but 
ftrongly  perfumed  Phlegm,  a  little  reddifh  and  pungent  Phlegm,  a  large  Por¬ 
tion  of-  a  thin  reddifh  Oil,  lefs  fweet  than  the  Civet  itlelf,  and  a  large  Share  of  a 
volatile  Salt.  It  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in  Medicine,  as  a  Cordial,  Sudori¬ 
fic,  and  Refifter  of  Poifons.  Some  have  ufed  to  apply  it  to  Childrens  Navels  to 
cure  Fits,  and  it  was  a  long  time  famous  externally  applied  to  the  Pudenda  of 
Women  in  hyfteric  Cafes  i  but  this  laft  Practice  has  been  found  not  only  inef¬ 
fectual  as  to  giving  Relief,  but  hurtful,  and  is  wholly  laid  afide,  as  is  indeed  all 
Ufe  of  Civet  in  the  medicinal  Way.  It  is  at  prefent  an  Article  wholly  belong¬ 
ing  to  die  Perfumers. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Castoreum, 

Cajlor . 

CASTOR,  though  by  many  miftaken  for  theTefticIes  of  the  Animal  that 
,  produces  it,  is  truly  a  peculiar  fecreted  Matter  contained  in  Bags  de- 
ftined  to  receive  it  in  the  Manner  of  the  Mufk  and  Civet,  though  fituated 
differently  in  the  Animal. 

Caftor  is  an  indurated  Subftance,  formed  of  a  Matter  once  fluid,  the  thinner 
Part  of  which  has  been  evaporated  in  drying.  It  is  a  light  and  friable  Matter, 
of  a  moderately  lax  Texture,  and  of  a  deep  dufky  brown  Colour.  It  is  of  a 
fomewhat  acrid  and  bitterifli  Tafte,  and  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  many  People, 
very  difagreeable  Smell..  It  is  brought  to  us  in  the  Bags  which  naturally  con¬ 
tained  it  while  in  the  Animal :  And  thefe  fo  much  refemble  the  Tefticles  of 
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n  Animal  both  in  theirdry  State,  and  when  on  the  Body  of  the  Creatures, 
hat  we  are  not  to  wonder  People  who  had  not  examined  their  Situation 
on  the  Animal  really  took  theqa  for  fuch.  Thefe  Bags  are  always  joined  two  toge¬ 
ther  ;  they  are  equal  in  Size,  and  are  of  an  oblong  Form  ;  they  are  placed  Side 
by  Side  in  their  natural  Situation  in  one  Bag,  which  contains  them  both.  This 
Bag  is  fometimes  fent  over  to  us  with  them,  but  much  oftener  they  are  fent 
without  it,  the  Cuftom  of  the  People  who  fell  it  to  the  Merchants,  being  to 
take  out  the  two  Bags  from  this  common  Membrane,  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
Chimney  to  dry.  In  which  Operation  they  acquire  the  brown  Colour  we  fee 
them  of,  their  original  one  being  a  pale  flefli  Colour. 

The  Animal  which  affords  us  the  Caftor  is  one  of  the  Leporinum  Genus  of 
Ray.  It  is  deferibed  by  all  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  Animals  under 
the  Name  of  Caftor  and  Fiber ,  and  is  frequent  in  the  Eaft  and  bVeft  Indies ,  and  in 
Poland ,  Ruftia ,  and  many  other  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  World.  It  is  obferv- 
able  however  that  tho*  this  Creature  is  fo  common,  and  has  been  fo  well  known 
to  all  Ages,  Authors  have  been  very  deficient  in  its  Defcription  •,  and  it  is  but 
lately  that  the  World  has  been  informed  of  the  trueSrrudture  of  its  Parts.  The 
Ancients  have  faid  very  little  of  it,  and  the^Moderns,  though  they  have  written 
very  largely  of  it,  have  employed  themfelves  about  its  Way  of  Life,  its  Sagaci¬ 
ty,  &V.  and  have  negledted  the  Examination  of  the  Structure  of  its  Body. 

The  Caftor  or  Beaver  is  an  amphibious  Animal.  It  much  refembles  our  Ot¬ 
ter  in  Shape,  but  it  is  larger,  a  moderately  fat  one  at  its  full  Growth,  weighing 
between  thirty  and  forty  Pounds.  Its  Length  from  the  End  of  the  Nofe  to  the 
Extremity  of  the  Tail  is  about  three  Feet,  and  its  Breadth  in  the  wideft  Part 
about  one  Foot.  The  Body  of  the  Beaver  is  covered  with  two  Kinds  of  Hair 
very  different  one  from  the  other,  both  in  Length,  Thicknefs  and  Colour. 

The  long  Hair,  which  is  what  offers  itfelf  the  moft  immediately  to  View,  is 
about  an  Inch  and  half  long,  and  as  thick  as  that  of  our  Deer  •,  this  is  of  a 
dark,  but  very  gloffy  brown  Colour,  and  fo  folid  that  when  cut  afunder  there 
is  not  the  leaft  Cavity  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  it,  not  even  with  the  Affiftance  of  a 
magnifying  Glafs.  The  other  Hair  is  not  muchlefs  than  anlnch  long;  it  is  much 
clofer  fet  than  this,  and  is  fo  foft  and  fine,  that  the  pureft  Down  cannot  be  more 
fo.  Many  of  the  other  Quadrupeds  have  two  Kinds  of  Hair  in  this  manner, 
but  the  under  Hair  is  in  none  fo  fine  as  in  the  Beaver. 

The  Head  of  this  Creature  is  about  five  Inches  and  a  half  in  Length,  and 
near  five  Inches  broad  in  the  largeft  Part.  Herodotus  places  the  Beaver,  for 
this  Reafon,  among  thofe  which  he  calls  Fetragonofcopa ,  or  fquare  faced  ones. 

The  Ears  are  round  and  very  fhort  like  thofe  of  the  Otter,  they  are  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  Hair  on  the  outfide,  but  in  a  manner  naked  within. 

It  has  two  very  large  and  ftrong  Teeth  in  the  Front  of  each  Jaw,  which  qua¬ 
lify  it  very  well  for  gnawing  Trees,  &c.  as  we  are  told  it  does.  The  under 
ones  are  an  Inch  or  more  in  Length,  the  upper  ones  a  little  fhorter  ;  they  are  all 
rounded  on  the  outer  Part,  and  fharpened  at  the  Top  into  a  very  even  and  dura¬ 
ble  Edge.  They  are  white  on  the  Infide  like  the  Teeth  of  other  Animals,  but  on 
the  outer  Part  they  are  yellow  or  Orange  coloured  ;  its  other  Teeth  are  fixteen 
in  Number,  four  above  and  four  below  on  each  Side  of  the  Mouth. 

The  Strudlure  of  the  Feet  of  the  Beaver  is  very  extraordinary,  and  fhews  that 
Nature  deftined  the  Creature  to  live  in  the  Water  as  well  as  on  Land,  the  hin- 
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der  ones  being  much  better  fitted  for  fwimming  than  for  walking,  though  together 
with  the  others  calculated  more  particularly  for  walking,  they  anfwer  thatPurpofe 
very  well.  The  five  Toes,  into  which  each  of  the  hinder  Feet  is  divided,  are 
conne&ed  together  by  a  Membrane,  refembling  that  of  the  Foot  of  a  Goofe,  or 
other  Water-Fowl :  The  fore  Feet  have  no  fuch  Web,  and  confequently  the 
Toes  which  are  loofe,  as  in  other  Creatures,  are  of  great  Ufe  to  this  Animal  on 
all  Occafions,  particularly  for  holding  and  turning  its  Work  ;  it  alfo  holds  its 
Food  in  them,  eating  in  the  manner  of  the  Squirrel:  They  refemble  in  fome 
Degree  the  Fingers  of  the  human  Hand.  The  Antients,  carelefs  as  they  were 
about  the  Figure  of  this  Animal,  did  not  omit  this  Obfervation  ;  they  re- 
fembled  the  whole  fore  Foot  to  that  of  the  Monkey.  Mattbiolus  contradicts  this 
Obfervation  of  the  Antients,  but  not  much  to  his  own  Credit ;  ’tis  eviden  the 
confounds  the  fore  Feet  of  the  Beaver  with  thofe  of  the  Otter,  which  are  indeed 
web’d  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  behind,  the  Otter  being  deftin’d  to  fpend 
more  of  his  Time  in  the  Water  than  the  Beaver,  and  feeding  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Mattbiolus  feems  to  have  been  led  into  this  Error  by  Pliny,  who  fays 
exprefsly,  though  very  erroneoufly,  that  the  Otter  and  the  Beaver  are  alike  in 
all  things  except  the  Tail.  The  fore  Feet  of  the  Beaver  are  about  fix  Inches 
long,  the  hinder  ones  much  longer  ;  the  Nails  are  flat  and  hollow’d,  and  be- 
lide  the  five  Toes,  each  of  the  hind  and  fore  Feet  has  on  its  outfide  a  little 
Eminence  form’d  by  a  Bone,  which  if  detached  would  make  a  fort  of  fixth 
Toe,  but  as  it  is  fix’d  feems  to  ferve  only  to  give  the  Foot  a  greater  Power  of 
moving,  and  a  firmer  reft  when  down. 

The  moft  lingular  Part  however  of  this  Animal  is  its  Tail,  this  is  not  at  all 
like  the  reft  of  the  Body,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  more  of  the  Nature  of  a  Fifh 
than  any  Part  of  a  Quadruped:  It  is  cover’d  with  thick-fet  Scales,  connected 
together  by  an  Epidermis  into  which  they  are  inferted ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a 
fort  of  hexagonal  Figure,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  common  Parchment :  The 
under  Part  of  the  Tail  has  a  few  fhort  Hairs  between  the  Scales,  the  upper  Part 
has  none  :  The  Scales  are  of  a  greyifh  brown,  or  fort  of  Slate  Colour  ;  and  the 
Skin  which  connects  them  together  is  of  the  fame  fort  of  Colour,  only  fome- 
what  darker.  When  the  Scales  of  the  Tail  are  rubb’d  off  the  Marks  of  them 
remain,  and  the  Subftance  of  the  whole  is  flefhy,  and  cuts  much  like  the  Flefh 
of  the  larger  Fifhes :  It  is  near  a  Foot  long,  and  four  Inches  broad  at  the  In- 
fertion,  from  whence  it  becomes  gradually  wider  to  the  Middle,  where  it  is 
five  Inches,  and  thence  gradually  diminifhes  again  in  Breadth  to  the  Extremity, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  oval  Figure :  It  is  about  two  Inches  thick  at  the  Root, 
and  from  thence  gradually  diminifhes  to  the  Extremity,  where  it  is  little 
more  than  half  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs  :  The  Edges  are  rounded  all  the  Way. 
The  Aperture,  by  which  this  Creature  difcharges  its  Excrements,  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Tail  and  the  Os  Pubis ,  it  is  two  Inches  above  the  Infertion  of  the 
Tail,  and  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  three  quarters  of  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  more 
than  half  an  Inch  in  Breadth.  The  Skin  all  about  this  Aperture  is  black,  and 
without  Hair ;  and  the  Aperture  is  eafily  enlarged,  being  not  furrounded  by  a 
Sphindler  Mufcle  as  in  other  Animals,  but  being  merely  a  Slit. 

This  Opening  ferves  to  give  Paffage  to  the  Urine,  as  well  as  to  the  Excre¬ 
ments,  the  Re&um  terminates  in  it,  and  a  little  above,  the  Extremity  of  the 
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Penis  in  the  Male  is  to  be  feen.  There  are  within  this  Aperture  two  little 
Openings  one  on  each  Side,  which  admit  a  Probe  a  little  Way  only. 

The  old  Story  of  Elian's,  that  the  Caftor  of  the  Shops  was  the  Tefticles  of 
the  Beaver,  and  that  when  hunted  he  ufed  to  gnaw  them  off,  and  leave  them 
behind  him  for  his  Ranfom,  has  no  Foundation :  The  Caftor  is  indeed  not 
lodged  in  the  Tefticles  of  the  Beaver,  but  in  four  large  Bags  fituated  below 
the  Os  Pubis :  The  two  anterior  ones  are  placed  between,  and  are  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  others  •,  they  reprefent  the  Figure  of  a  Heart  in  their  natural 
Situation,  the  Point  of  which  is  about  an  Inch  below  the  Os  Pubis ;  and  the 
Sides,  after  expanding  circularly,  approach  one  another  again  to  reunite  in  the 
upper  Part  of  the  common  Orifice.  The  greateft  Breadth  of  thefe  two  Bags 
together  is  about  two  Inches  or  a  little  more,  and  their  Length  about  as  much  : 
They  are  externally  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  and  radiated  or  mark’d  with  little  Lines, 
butperfe&lyfmooth,  and  fo  tranfparent,  that  the  Surface  feems  to  take  its  Colour 
from  the  Membrane  it  covers.  This  proves  true  in  Fa<ft,  for  on  opening  the 
Bag  the  internal  Membrane,  whofe  Surface  is  immediately  cover’d  by  this,  is 
found  to  be  of  a  dufky  grey  Colour,  and  full  of  Wrinkles,  which  give  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Lines  in  the  outer  Membrane,  though  perfectly  fmooth.  The  inner 
Membrane  is  flelhy,  and  in  thefe  Wrinkles,  or  Folds,  is  found  a  greyifh  Matter 
of  a  difagreeable  Smell,  adhering  very  ftrongly  to  the  Membrane.  Thefe  two 
Bags  communicate  together  by  a  large  Aperture  at  the  Top,  and  are  only  fepa- 
rated  at  Bottom  ;  the  Wrinkles  alfo  in  which  this  fetid  Matter  is  lodged,  are 
continued,  through  the  Aperture  at  the  Top,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  Structure  of  the  two  anterior  Bags :  Below  thefe  are  placed  the 
two  others,  one  on  each  Side :  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong  or  oval  Figure,  in  fome 
Degree  refembling  each  a  long  Pear,  a  little  flatted,  and  not  too  round  at  the 
Bottom  •,  thefe  are  confiderably  larger  than  the  others.  Thefe  two  under  and 
larger  Bags  are  firmly  joined  to  the  others  near  the  common  Aperture,  and 
form  the  Figure  of  an  open  V.  It  appears  extremely  probable,  from  the  com¬ 
munication  that  is  between  thefe  and  the  other  Pair  of  Bags,  that  the  Matter  of 
the  Caftor  is  firft  feparated  from  the  Blood  in  thofe  fmaller  Bags,  and  is  from 
them  tranfmitted  to  the  larger  to  be  farther  perfected.  This  appears  the  more 
probable,  as  the  Matter,  though  fetid  in  the  upper  Pair,  yet  wants  the  Colour 
and  Confiftence  it  has  in  the  lower  •,  and  does  not  give  one  the  Idea  of  the 
Caftor  of  the  Shops,  which  what  is  contained  in  the  under  ones  abfolutely  does. 
The  external  Membrane  of  the  larger  Bags  has  under  it  a  number  of  fmail  Pro¬ 
tuberances,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea  or  little  more  j  they  are  of  a  flefhy  Sub- 
ftance,  and  have  a  Cavity  in  the  Center,  fo  that  they  feem  fo  many  little  Bags 
of  the  Nature  of  the  larger.  The  Cavity  of  thefe  larger  Bags  is  confiderable, 
and  contains  a  liquid  Subftance,  which  when  dry’d  becomes  what  we  call  Caftor 
in  the  Shops  •,  but  while  frefh  it  is  an  unfbuous  and  fatty  Liquor,  of  the  Colour 
of  Honey,  of  a  very  difagreeable  Smell,  inflammable,  and  in  fome  Degree  re¬ 
fembling  a  kind  of  melted  Greafe. 

On  opening  thefe  fecond  Bags  there  is  found  within  each,  toward  the  lower 
Part,  a  feparate  Bag  or  Cavity,  of  an  Inch  and  a  quarter  or  thereabout  in 
Length,  and  more  than  haif  an  Inch  in  Breadth,  which  contains  a  Liquor  like 
that  of  the  larger  Bag,  but  more  yellow,  thinner,  and  of  a  ftronger  and  fome- 
what  different  Smell.  The  Membrane  of  this  third  Bag  plainly  difeovers  under 
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it  a  number  of  little  round  Bodies  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Bag,  and  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Caftor  feems  as  much  more  perfedt  in  this  third,  than  in  the  fecond 
Bag,  as  that  in  the  fecond  does  than  that  in  the  firft. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  from  this  Defcription,  of  the  Situation  and  Contents 
of  thefe  Bags,  that  they  are  not  the  Tefticles  of  the  Animal.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  Sextius  laugh’d  at  thofe  People  who  pretended  that  the  Beaver  gnaw’d  off 
his  Tefticles  when  purfued,  for  that  they  were  placed  within  his  Body,  affix’d 
to  the  Back-Bone.  This  difcerning  Perfon  however  only  found  the  Way  to  re¬ 
fute  one  Error  by  another,  for  the  Tefticles  of  the  Beaver  are  not  fattened  to 
the  Back-Bone,  but  are  hid,  as  Diofcorides  very  well  obferves,  in  the  Groin  of 
the  Animal.  Amatus  Lufitanus  and  Matthiolus  however,  who  have  both  pro- 
feffedly  commented  upon  Diofcorides ,  and  who  fay,  that  they  had  differed 
Beavers  in  Prefence  of  many  Men  of  Knowledge,  affure  us,  that  they  atftually 
faw  the  Tefticles  adhering  to  the  Back-Bone,  in  fo  firm  a  manner  that  they 
could  fcarce  feparate  them.  And  Rondeletius ,  though  he  deferves  feme  Praife 
for  his  Obfervations  on  this  Subject,  yet  is  in  the  fame  Error,  and  was  fo  much 
overfeen  in  regard  to  the  Caftor  Bags,  that  he  fpeaks  of  only  two  of  them,  not 
having  difcovered  that  there  were  four.  Nor  are  there  wanting  fome  later 
Authors,  who,  though  they  are  fenfible  that  the  Bags  of  Cafloreum^  and  the 
Tefticles  of  this  Animal  are  quite  different  Things,  yet  mifunderftand  Diofcorides 
fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  when  he  talks  of  the  Tefticles  of  that  Animal  being 
fituated  in  the  Groin,  he  means  the  Caftor  Bags.  Diofcorides  feems  to  have 
known  not  only  more  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica  than  many  of  the 
Moderns  have  imagined  he  did,  but  even  more  than  they  knew  themfelves. 
All  the  Authors  who  have  written  of  the  Situation  of  the  Tefticles  of  the 
Beaver,  fince  the  Days  of  Diofcorides ,  have  been  greatly  miftaken  about  them  ; 
they  are  indeed  no  more  buried  deep  in  the  Body  of  the  Animal,  than  the 
Bags  of  Cafloreum  -,  they  are  placed  on  the  external  and  lateral  Part  of  the  Os 
Pubis  near  the  Groins,  where  they  are  entirely  cover’d  indeed  by  the  Skin,  and 
are  no  more  to  be  feen  than  the  Penis ,  till  the  Skin  is  raifed.  They  are  in  no 
Refpedt  at  all  like  the  Bags  of  Cafloreum  they  are  much  of  the  Shape  of  the 
Tefticles  of  a  Dog,  but  that  they  are  fomewhat  longer  and  lefs  thick,  being 
more  than  an  Inch  long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter.  The  Penis  of 
this  Creature  is  very  fingular-,  at  the  End,  in  the  Place  of  a  Gians,  it  has  a 
Bone  very  fmall  and  (lender,  but  more  than  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  terminating 
in  a  Point :  It  is  alfo  fingular  in  this,  that  as  the  Penis  of  the  Dog  Kind  afcends 
toward  the  Navel  from  its  Bafe  ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  defcends  toward  the 
Aperture  form’d  by  Nature  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Excrements,  and  is  there  hid 
in  fuch  manner  as  not  to  be  at  all  vifible  till  the  Skin  is  raifed,  and  confequently 
the  Sex  of  the  Creature  is  not  difcoverable  but  by  that  means. 

On  opening  the  Stomach  of  the  Caftor  the  Remains  of  Food  found  in  it  are 
always  of  the  vegetable  Kind,  Fragments  of  the  Bark,  and  Roots  of  Trees-, 
nothing  of  the  Fi(h  Kind,  nor  any  the  leaft  Smell  of  Fiffi:  On  the  other  Hand, 
in  the  Otter  all  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach  have  a  fifhy  Smell.  The  Foramen 
Ovale  in  the  Beaver  is  always  clofed. 

We  have  no  Beavers  in  England  at  this  Time,  but  it  appears  by  old  Records 
that  there  were  formerly  many  of  them  here.  Loyd  quotes  a  Paffage  in  an 
earlier  Author,  who  mentions  the  Fervi  River  in  Wales ,  as  the  only  one  in  that 
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Country,  which  in  his  Time  had  any  Beavers  about  it:  And  adds,  that  the 
fame  thing  was  at  that  Time  the  Cafe  in  Scotland ,  there  being  only  one  River 
there,  about  which  any  Beavers  were  found.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  were 
once  much  more  frequent  in  Wales,  as  there  are  ftill  feveral  Lakes  call’d  by 
a  Name  that  antiently  fignify’d  the  Beaver  Lakes.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  the 
Species  extindl  with  us  by  Accident,  but  deftroyed  by  Hunting,  as  the  Wolves 
have  been. 

At  prefent  Beavers  are  very  plentiful  about  the  Lakes  of  Canada ,  and  Hud - 
fan’s  Bay,  and  in  many  other  Parts  of  America  •,  as  alfo  about  the  Rhone,  the 
Lijire,  and  the  Oife  in  France ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Spain,  and  Italy ;  but  the 
greateft  Numbers  are  kill’d  along  the  Elbe,  and  the  great  Rivers  in  Poland, 
and  Mufcovy. 

The  Caftor  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  World  differs  in  Goodnefs,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Care  taken  in  the  drying.  The  Ruffian  Caftor  has  long  been  the 
moft  efteem’d,  and  the  New- England  Kind  the  leaft,  the  latter  is  ufually  much 
more  dry’d. 

Caftor -is  a  very  valuable  Medicine :  It  is  of  great  Ufe  in  hyfteric  Cafes,  and 
in  all  Diforders  of  the  Nerves  :  It  attenuates  vifcous  Humours,  promotes  the 
Menfes,4  and  refills  Putrefa&ion.  It  is  good  alfo  in  Epilepfies,  Palfies,  and  all 
Complaints  of  that  Kind.  _ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sanguis  Hirci, 

Goats  Blood. 

TH  E  Sanguis  Hirci  kept  in  the  Shops  is  a  dry  and  folid  Matter,  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  Surface,  and  lax  friable  Texture  :  We  meet  with  it  in  Maffes  of 
half  an  Ounce,  an  Ounce,  or  more  in  Weight,  but  this  is  quite  uncertain,  thefe 
being  only  Fragments  of  larger  Cakes  into  which  the  Blood  has  dry’d  :  It  is 
very  light  and  dry,  and  is  eafily  powder’d  :  It  is  ufually  of  a  blackilh  Colour 
on  the  Surface,  but  paler  within :  It  has  very  little  Smell,  and  no  very  re¬ 
markable  Tafte. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Switzerland,  and  is  to  be  chofen  found  and  dry,  and 
as  frelh  as  can  be  had,  for  it  is  apt  to  decay  in  keeping,  efpecially  if  any  Damp 
gets  at  it.  There  were  formerly  three  Kinds  of  Goats  Blood  kept  under  three 
diftin<ft  Names  in  the  Shops :  i.  That  of  the  Ibex.  2.  That  of  the  Rupicapra, 
or  Chamois.  And,  3.  That  of  the  common  Goat.  The  firft  Kind  however 
has  of  late  obtained  the  Credit  of  a  more  powerful  Medicine  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  is  the  only  fort  ufed. 

The  Creature  which  affords  us  this  is  the  Steinback  of  the  Germans ,  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  all  the  Naturalifts  under  the  Name  of  Ibex.  It  lives  only  on 
Mountains,  and  is  extremely  fwift  and  dexterous  in  leaping  from  Rock  to 
Rock  at  a  great  Diftance.  Pliny,  and  the  reft  of  the  old  Authors,  fpeak  of  the 
large  Horns  of  this  Animal :  And  Bellonius ,  who  had  feen  numbers  of  them, 
fays,  that  they  are  often  as  long  as  the  Creature’s  Body,  and  confiderably  thick  j 
they  bend  backwards,  and  are  form’d  of  Series  of  Knots  as  it  were,  every  Year 
adding  one  fuch  Knot  to  them,  fo  that  the  Age  of  the  Animal  may  be  known 
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by  them.  They  are  little  bigger  than  our  common  Goats,  but  their  Hair  more 
refembles  that  of  the  Deer,  than  that  of  the  Goat  Kind,  being  fhort  and  thick 
fet.  The  Male  has  a  large  brown  Beard,  and  a  black  Lift  down  his  Back : 
The  Female  has  alfo  fome  Marks  of  this,  but  in  both  it  is  much  plainer  as  they 
grow  older.  The  Legs  of  this  Creature  are  (lender,  and  the  Head  fmall,  tho* 
loaded  with  that  vaft  Weight  of  Horns. 

The  Switzers  hunt  them  on  the  Tops  of  their  Mountains,  they  eat  their 
Flefh,  and  make  fome  Profit  of  the  Blood.  The  manner  in  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  it  is  this :  They  cut  the  Neck  almoft  through,  and  when  they  have  let  a 
little  of  the  firft  Blood  run  away,  they  put  proper  Veffels  under  to  catch  the 
Remainder,  till  it  begins  to  run  thick  *,  this  laft  Blood  they  feparate,  as  well  as 
the  firft  Running,  from  that  intended  for  medicinal  Ufe,  fuppofmg  only  the 
middle  Running  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  Virtue.  This  they  cover  loofely  with 
a  coarfe  Cloth  to  prevent  any  Filth  from  falling  into  it,  and  fet  it  in  the  Sun 
to  dry. 

The  End  of  Summer  is  the  general  Time  in  which  they  hunt  the  Ibex,  as 
they  imagine  its  Blood  is  then  much  better  for  medicinal  Purpofes  than  at  any 
other  Seafon,  the  Creature  having  then  had  Time  to  feed  on  the  aromatic  Plants- 
that  grow  on  the  Mountains  the  whole  Summer.  Van  Helmont  is  for  having 
'  the  Blood,  intended  for  medicinal  Ufe,  taken  from  the  Tefticles,  rather  than 
the  Throat,  but  this  can  make  very  little  Difference.  It  is  efteem’d  a  Sudo- 
rifie,  and  a  great  Medicine  in  Pleurifies,  and  Peripneumonies ;  and  is  at  this- 
Time  in  great  Efteem,  and  frequent  Ufe  in  the  German  Shops  ;  but  with  us  it 
is  fo  entirely  difregarded,  that  it  is  hardly  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

For  the  chemical  Analyfis  of  Goats  Blood  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  is  to  be 
cut  off  lo  near  the  Body  as  to  leave  a  very  wide  Mouth  ;  the  Goats  Blood  is 
to  be  powder’d  and  put  into  this,  and  the  Receiver  well  luted  on  •,  then  fetting 
it  in  a  Sand-heat  there  will  arife  firft  an  undtuous  oily  bitter,  and  lightly  alkaline 
Liquor  ;  after  this  a  volatile  alkaline  Salt,  in  a  concreted  Form,  applies  itfelf  to 
the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  Sides  of  the  Receiver  •,  on  encreafing  the  Fire  a 
fine  yellow  Oil  will  come  over,  and  with  it  dill  more  Salt :  After  this,  if  a  Fire 
of  Suppreffion  be  ufed,  there  rife  white  Fumes  very  copioufly,  and  with  thefe 
more  Oil,  but  of  a  black  coarfe  Kind  :  Thefe  Fumes  continue  to  rife  fo  long, 
that  it  is  tedious,  and  almoft  endlefs  to  obferve  them  ;  but  the  Procefs,  if  there 
have  not  been  proper  Caution  ufed,  will  terminate  here,  for  the  black  Matter 
in  the  Retort  fufes  perfectly  with  this  Heat*,  and  in  Fufion  it  rarifies,  fwells, 
and  blocks  up  the  Neck  of  the  Veffels,  the  Confequence  of  which  is  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  Glaftes  with  a  very  dangerous  Violence. 

The  Products  of  the  Diftillation  are  an  alkaline  oily  Spirit  ;  a  volatile  alkaline 
oily  Salt-,  a  Salt  a  little  more  fix’d,  and  much  more  oily;  a  yellow  thin  Oil  ; 
and  a  thick,  black,  and  pitchy  one  ;  all  thefe  contain  an  Alkali.  The  Re¬ 
mainder,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  is  a  black  pitchy  gloffy  Matter ;  light, 
fpungy,  fetid,  bitter,  and  empyreumatic,  but  not  very  faline  ;  this  burnt  in  an 
open  Fire  takes  Flame,  and  the  Biacknefs  is  then  foon  confumed :  The  Re¬ 
mainder  being  only  a  white  Earth,  which  lixiviated  yields  not  the  fmalleft 
Particle  of  Salt  of  any  Kind. 

In  the  nice  Diftillations,  by  way  of  Analyfis,  the  Way  to  prevent  the  Ac¬ 
cident 
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cident  of  the  Expanfion  of  the  Blood,  and  burding  of  the  Veflfels,  is  the  cutting 
off  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  fo  as  to  make  a  large  Mouth,  and  the  nice  watching 
the  Procefs :  But  in  larger  Diftillations  of  Subdances,  apt  to  rarify  and  come 
over  into  the  Receiver,  the  Addition  of  Earth  of  any  Kind  prevents  the  Mif- 
chief.  Wax,  Honey,  and  feveral  other  Things  are  apt  to  rarify  thus,  and 
come  over  into  the  Receiver,  and  if  not  burft  the  Veffels,  at  lead  frudrate  the 
Operation  •,  but  this  is  certainly  prevented  by  firfl  mixing  them  with  a  large 
Quantity  of  Tobacco-pipe  Clay  *  this  may  either  be  added  at  fird,  or  thrown 
in  in  Powder  toward  the  End  of  the  Procefs  when  the  volatile  Parts  are  come 
over. 

The  Goats  Blood  we  receive,  dry’d  from  Switzerland ,  is  often  adulterated 
with  the  Blood  of  Oxen,  or  Sheep  killed  here,  and  reduced  to  this  State  by 
Evaporation  •,  but  the  Switzers  have  a  much  better  Way  of  preparing  it  than 
we,  for  ours  being  hadily  done,  never  is  of  the  firm  Confidence  of  what  we 
receive  from  them.  We  find  by  Experiments  of  this  Kind  however,  how  great 
a  Quantity  of  the  Blood  is  lod  in  the  reducing  it  to  this  State.  A  Pound  of 
any  common  Blood  dry’d  in  a  Balneum  Mari#,  which  is  the  readied  Way  of 
doing  it  without  danger  of  burning,  affords  only  two  Ounces  and  three  Drams 
of  the  dry’d  Matter  •,  and  yet  this  fmall  Portion  evidently  retains  all  the  Virtue 
of  the  whole,  for  if  the  evaporated  Matter  be  faved  by  Didillation  it  is  mere 
Water:  It  is  limpid,  colourlefs,  and  without  Smell,  orTade:  It  makes  no 
Effervefcence  either  with  Acids,  or  Alkalies,  and  is  in  all  Refpe&s  mere 
Water. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mumi  a. 

Mummy, 

WE  have  two  different  Subdances  preferved  for  medicinal,.  Ufe  under  the 
Name  of  Mummy,  though  both  in  fome  Degree  of  the  fame  Origin  : 
The  one  is  the  dry’d  and  preferv’d  Flefh  of  human  Bodies,  embalm’d  with 
Myrrh  and  Spices  *  the  other  is  the  Liquor  running  from  fuch  Mummies,  when 
newly  prepar’d,  or  when  affetted  by  great  Heat,  or  by  Damps  :  This  latter  is 
fometimes  in  a  liquid,  fometimes  of  a  folid  Form,  as  it  is  preferved  in  Vials 
well  dop’d,  or  differed  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  Air. 

The  fird  Kind  of  Mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  large  Pieces,  of  a  lax  and 
friable  Texture,  light  and  fpungy,  of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour,  and  often  damp 
and  clammy  on  the  Surface  :  It  is  of  a  drong  but  not  agreeable  Smell. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Mummy,  in  its  liquid  State,  is  a  thick,  opake,  and 
vifcous  Fluid,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  and  a  drong,  but  not  difagreeable  Smell.  In 
its  indurated  State  it  is  a  dry  folid  Subdance,  of  a  fine  fhining  black  Colour, 
and  clofe  Texture,  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  good  Smell*  very  inflammable,  and 
yielding  a  Scent  of  Myrrh,  and  aromatic  Ingredients  while  burning. 

This,  if  we  cannot  be  content  with  Medicines  without  running  to  our  own 
Bodies  for  them,  ought  to  be  the  Mummy  ufed  in  the  Shops,  but  this  is  very 
fcarce,  and  very  dear  :  The  other  is  fo  cheap  that  it  will  always  be  the  mod  in 
Ufe.  All  the  Kinds  of  Mummy  are  brought  from  Atgypt,  but  we  are  not  to 
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imagine,  that  any  Body  breaks  up  the  real  /Egyptian  Mummies  to  fell  to  the 
Druggifts,  as  they  may  make  fo  much  better  a  Market  of  them  in  Europe 
whole,  when  they  can  contrive  to  get  them.  What  our  Druggifts  are  fupply’d 
with  is  the  Flefli  of  executed  Criminals,  or  of  any  other  Bodies  the  Jews  can 
get,  who  fill  them  with  the  common  Bitumen ,  fo  plentiful  in  that  Part  of  the 
World  *,  and  adding  a  little  Aloes,  and  two  or  three  other  cheap  Ingredients, 
fend  them  to  be  baked  in  an  Oven  till  the  Juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalm¬ 
ing  Matter  has  penetrated  fo  thoroughly,  that  the  Flefh  will  keep,  and  bear 
tranfporting  into  Europe . 

Mummy  has  been  efteem’d  refolvent  and  balfamic,  but  whatever  Virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  feem  to  be  fuch  as  would  depend  more  upon  the  In¬ 
gredients  ufed  in  the  preparing  the  Flefh,  than  in  the  Flefh  itfelf ;  and  it  would 
furely  be  better  to  give  thofe  Ingredients  without  fo  fhocking  an  Addition. 

Befide  the  Mummy  however,  the  human  Body  has  been  made  to  furnifh 
many  other  Subftances  for  medicinal  Purpofes  :  The  Skull  has  been  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  its  imaginary  Virtues  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  and  given  to  People  in 
.large  Dofes  for  Epilepfies,  as  well  as  made  an  Ingredient  in  moft  of  the  Com¬ 
positions  of  that  Intention  ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
human  Skull  contains  no  more  volatile,  or  a&ive  Principles,  than  the  Bones  of 
other  Animals,  nor  can  pofiefs  any  great  Virtues. 

The  very  Mofs  growing  on  the  Skulls  of  human  Skeletons  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  pofiefs  the  fame  antiepileptic  Virtues ;  and  fent  from  Ireland ,  and 
other  Places  where  the  Skulls  are  left  a  long  Time  expofed  to  the  Air,  into  all 
Parts  of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  necefiary  to  fay  much  in  Proof  that  the  Mofs 
growing  on  a  human  Skull,  poflefles  no  more  Virtues  than  that  which  grows  on 
a  Stick  or  a  Stone,  but  this  is  lefs  fhocking  to  ones  Nature,  than  the  fwallow- 
ing  the  Flefh  and  Bones  of  our  fellow  Creatures. 

Lemery  has  given  a  Procefs  for  the  diftilling  a  Spirit,  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt, 
from  a  frefh  human  Head  with  the  Brain  in  it:  But  as  thefe  can  pofiefs  no  other 
Virtues  than  thofe  of  other  animal  Produces  of  the  fame  Kind*  it  is  to  be  hoped 
no  Body  but  himfelf  ever  made  them. 

The  Fat  of  the  human  Body  has  been  alfb  recommended  as  good  in  Rheu- 
matifms,  and  Druggifts  have  kept  large  Quantities  of  it  by  them :  And  the 
Blood,  and  in  fhort  every  other  Part  or  Humor  of  the  Body,  have,  at  one 
Time  or  other,  been  in  Repute  for  the  Cure  of  fome  Difeafe.. 

At  prefent  we  are  grown  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  Virtues  afcribed  to 
the  Parts  of  the  human  Body  are  all  either  imaginary,  or  fuch  as  may  be  found 
in  other  animal  Subftances.  The  Mummy,  and  Skull  alone  of  all  thefe 
horrid  Medicines,  retain  their  Places  in  the  Shops  s  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wifhed  they  were  rejected  too- 
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Natural  Produ&ions  of  Animals 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 
CLASS  the  FOURTH. 
COLLECTED  SUBSTANCES. 

Of  thefe  we  have  only  two,  but  thofe  of  very  great  Confequence. 

i.  Wax.  2.  Honey. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Cera, 

Wax. 

WA  X,  or  as  we  fometimes  call  it  by  way  of  didinguifhing  it  from  the 
Sealing-Wax  made  of  Gum  Lac,  Bees^Wax,  is  one  of  the  Products  of 
the  Bee-Hive,  which,  though  it  is  as  well  as  the  Honey  of  vegetable  Origin, 
yet  as  we  have  no  Way  of  procuring  it  but  by  means  of  the  Bees  that  have 
dored  it  up  for  us,  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Honey,  among, 
the  number  of  Drugs  which  we  receive  from  the  animal  Kingdom. 

Wax  is  a  firm  and  folid  Subdance,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow 
Colour ;  It  melts  with  a  gentle  Heat,  and  is  inflammable  :  It  is  foluble  in  Oil, 
but  not  in  aqueous  nor  fpirituous  Mendruums :  It  is  almod  infipid  tc  the  Tade, 
but  is  of  a  fragrant  and  agreeable  Smell.  Wax,  in  its  original  State,  is  the 
Matter  which  compofes  the  Honeycomb  j  it  is  prepar’d  into  the  Cakes  we  fee 
it  in,  merely  by  melting  and  draining  through  a  Cloth,  which  feparates  the 
Drofs  and  Foulnefs,  and  lets  the  clear  Wax  through.  It  may  be  farther  puri- 
fy’d  by  melting  again,  and  fcumming  it  while  in  Fufion  and  repeating  the 
draining,  by  this  means  it  will  become  of  a  good  Confidence  and  high  Colour  : 
It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  drong  yellow  Colour,  and  fragrant  Smell ;  and  fuch  as 
breaks  tolerably  eaflly,  and  on  chewing  in  the  Mouth  does  not  dick  to  the 
Teeth. 

The  true  Origin  of  Wax  is  this:  The  Flowers  of  Plants  have  for  one  of 
their  principal  and  efiential  Parts,  certain  Filaments,  or  Threads,  call’d  by 
botanical  Writers  Stamina,  rifing  ufually  from  their  Bafe,  or  Center  thefe  are 
different  in  number,  from  one  to  a  vad  abundance  in  each  Flower :  Thefe 
fuflain  at  their  Tops  certain  little  Bodies,  ufually  of  a  round,  but  fometimes  of 
other  Figures,  call’d  by  the  fame  Authors  Apices,  or  Anther#,  and  containing  a 
fine  dudy  Matter,  or  varioufly  colour’d  Powder.  Thefe  Stamina  and  Apices  were 
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long  efteemed  of  very  little  Ufe  to  the  Plant,  mere  Ornaments,  or  the  Receptacles 
of  an  abundant  Juice  fentup  to  the  Flower  ;  but  of  late  Botany  has  received  too 
many  Improvements  to  be  left  chargeable  with  fo  grofs  an  Error :  Thefe  are 
difcovered  to  be  effential  to  the  great  End,  the  propagating  the  Species  of 
the  Plant ;  they  are  indeed  the  Male  Parts,  ferving  to  impregnate  the  young 
Seeds  in  the  Piftil,  and  the  impregnating  Matter  is  found  to  be  the  Dull  or 
Powder  in  thefe  Apices  ;  this  is  call’d  therefore  the  Farina  Facundans  of  Plants  *, 
and  however  little  this  may  have  been  fufpe&ed  to  have  to  do  with  our  Subjedb, 
it  is  indeed  the  very  thing  of  which  the  Bees  form  their  Combs,  or  in  other 
Words,  the  Farina  of  Plants,  is  Wax  not  yet  reduced  to  Form  by  the  Bees.  . 
Thefe  little  Creatures  feek  no  farther  for  the  Materials  of  their  Combs  than  to 
the  Apices  of  Flowers ;  thefe,  if  of  a  more  folid  and  firm  Texture,  they  are  at 
the  Pains  of  opening  with  their  Teeth  ;  or  if  lefs  tough,  or  already  opening, 
they  rob  of  their  Farina  by  rubbing  their  Bodies  among  them,  and  fo  diflodg- 
ing  the  Dull  which  adheres  to  their  Bodies  by  means  of*the  Hairs  they  are 
cover’d  with,  and  is  thence  colle&ed  into  a  Mafs.  Swammerdam, \  a  very  nice 
ObferVer  of  the  Operations  of  Bees,  had  difcovered  that  their  Wax  was  at  firft 
only  a  Congeries  of  little  Globules,  but  he  little  imagined  what  thofe  Globules 
were,  or  whence  they  were  collected  \  but  this  will  be  eafily  made  out,  if  we 
watch  the  Procefs  in  a  fingle  Bee  employ’d  in  the  collecting  this  Part  of  the 
Furniture  of  the  Hive. 

If  we  obferve  a  Bee  juft  lighting  on  a  Flower  well  open’d,  and  in  its  perfect 
State,  we  fliall  obferve,  if  the  Creature  be  new  flown  from  the  Hive,  that 
its  Body  is  clean  and  free  from  any  Speck  ofDuft,  or  other  foreign  Matter ; 
but  as  loon  as  fhe  is  enter’d  the  Flower  fhe  fhakes  herfelf  about  among  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  rubs  every  Part  of  her  Body  as  forcibly  as  fhe  can  againft  them. 
When  fhe  has  done  this  fhe  is  no  more  the  clean  Creature  fhe  was  before. 
The  Farina  is  in  great  Part  diflodg’d  out  of  the  Apices  by  this  Motion,  and 
rubbing,  and  though  by  its  natural,  fmooth,  and  ufually  round  or  roundifh 
Figure,  it  would  eafily  roll  off  from  any  other  Body,  it  is  retained  on  that 
of  the  Bee  by  thofe  Hairs  with  which  Nature  has  cloathed  her,  probably  in 
a  great  meafure  for  this  very  Purpofe. 

The  Bee  therefore  is  in  a  few  Moments  feen  to  come  out  of  the  Flower 
again,  not  the  clean  neat  Creature  it  was  before,  but  all  over  dufty,  and 
fprinkled  with  a  yellow,  a  red,  or  a  white  Powder,  according  to  the  peculiar 
Colour  of  the  Farina  of  that  Plant.  In  Times  of  the  greateft  hurry  at  the 
Hive,  the  Bees  return  back  as  foon  as  they  have  thus  loaded  themfelves 
with  this  Matter,  and  others  clean  them  and  take  Care  of  it,  fending  them  out 
for  more  •,  this  is  the  moft  expeditious  Method  •,  but  when  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Hive  is  lefs  prefling,  the  Creature  cleans  itfelf  of  it,  and  in  this  Cafe  we  fee 
more  of  the  Procefs  of  the  forming  it  into  Wax.  In  this  Cafe  as  foon  as  the 
Bee  is  out  of  the  Flower,  it  refts  on  fome  other  Part  of  the  Plant,  and  with  its 
four  hinder  Legs,  which  are  very  agile  and  pliable,  it  brulhes  off  the  whole 
Quantity  of  Powder  from  every  Part  of  its  Body,  and  forms  it  into  a  little 
Lump  ;  then  with  its  foremoft  Pair  of  Legs  it  carefully  brufhes  its 
Head,  and  all  the  Parts  about  it,  and  having  collected  the  Duft  lodged 
there  into  another  fmaller  Ball  it  adds  that  to  the  larger,  and  forming  one 
Mafs  of  the  two,  it  breaks  this  again  into  two  equal  Halves,  one  of  which 
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it  places  on  the  third  Joint  of  each  of  the  hinder  Legs,  which  is  form’d  by 
Nature  to  receive  it,  being  a  kind  of  triangular  Receptacle,  wholly  unlike  any 
other  Part  of  thofe,  or  of  any  of  the  other  Legs.  This  Lump  on  each  Leg  is  firft 
form’d  into  a  roundifh  Figure,  and  then  prefs’d  into  the  Cavity  of  that  tri¬ 
angular  Receptacle,  the  Hairs  fituated  on  the  Edge  of  which  prevent  its  flip- 
ing  out  till  the  Bee  gets  back  to  the  Hive. 

The  Quantity  of  Farina  obtained  from  one  Flower,  when  thus  colledled  into  • 
two  Lumps,  is  feldom  more  than  what  is  juft  fufficient  to  form  a  couple  of 
Balls  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Pin’s  Head  each ;  but  the  Bee  when  it  thus  takes 
the  Trouble  of  the  whole  upon  itfelf,  does  not  return  to  the  Hive  with  this 
little  Store ;  it  flies  into  other  Flowers  one  after  another,  and  adding  to  thefe 
Lumps  the  Matter  collected  in  each,  it  at  length  encreafes  them  to  the  Size  of 
Pepper  Corns,  and  then  finds  itfelf  fufficiently  loaded  to  return  home. 

The  Motion  of  the  Creature’s  Limbs  in  brufhing  its  Body,  and  forming  the 
Matter  which  it  brufhes  off  into  Balls,  is  fo  quick,  that  the  Effedt  of  it  only 
can  be  feen  in  the  Cleannefs  of  the  Body,  and  the  Formation,  or  Enlargement 
of  the  Balls  on  the  Legs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  efcapes  our  Sight. 

This  is  the  Method  in  which  the  Bee  furnifhes  itfelf  with  the  Matter  of  Wax 
from  the  Apices  of  Flowers  that  are  very  tender,  or  already  burft  ;  but  when 
this  Creature  finds  a  Flower  whofe  Apices  are  firmer,  and  yet  whole,  it  has 
more  Trouble  in  the  doing  it. 

The  Bloffoms  of  the  Pear-Tree  are  of  this  latter  Kind  of  Flowers:  When 
they  are  juft  opened,  if  a  Bee  entering  into  one  of  them  be  watched,  fhe  will  be 
feen  to  try  firft  which  of  the  Apices  is  moft  ripe,  and  opening  that  with  her 
Teeth,  fhe  will  fcoop  out  the  Farina  with  her  fore  Legs,  and  immediately  work 
it  into  a  Ball  and  lay  it  on  the  hinder  ones,  on  the  Part  deftin’d  to  receive  it. 
It  is  convey’d  from  the  firft  Pair  of  Legs  to  the  fecond,  and  from  thefe  to  the 
hinder  ones,  but  that  in  fo  quick  a  manner,  that  the  Eye  is,  as  in  the  other 
Cafe,  only  able  to  fee  the  Eflfedt,  by  no  means  perceiving  the  manner  of  the 
Adtion. 

There  is  however  another  Circumftance  in  which  we  fee  the  Animal  perform 
all  thefe  Operations  very  diftindtly.  The  Bees  fometimes  colledt  a  reddifh 
refinous  Subftance,  as  they  do  the  Wax,  and  carry  it  to  the  Hive  in  the  fame 
manner  •,  this  is  fo  tough  and  vifcous  that  they  have  fome  Difficulty  to 
manage  it,  and  their  Motions  are  confequently  the  flower  •,  they  firft  receive  it 
from  the  fore  Feet  into  the  Mouth,  they  there  fafhion  it  into  a  round  Lump, 
thence  it  is  then  taken  again  by  the  Feet  of  the  fore  Legs,  from  thefe  it  is 
deliver’d,  after  more  working,  to  the  Feet  of  the  fecond  Pair  of  Legs ;  and 
after  they  have  moulded  it  yet  more,  they  apply  it  to  the  triangular  Part  on 
the  hinder  Pair.  This  then  is  the  Procefs  of  the  Wax  too,  though  in  that  not 
liable  to  our  Infpedtion :  The  fore  Feet  colledt  it  into  a  Mafs  •,  the  Mouth  works 
it  into  fome  Toughnefs;  it  is  farther  moulded  in  the  Feet  of  this  and  the  fecond 
Pair  of  Legs  afterwards  •,  and  finally  it  is  lodged  by  the  latter  of  thefe  on  the  Part 
deftin’d  to  convey  it  to  the  Hive :  The  placing  it  in  this  laft  Part  is  the  great 
Operation,  it  is  moulded  thoroughly  there,  and  prefs’d  by  the  Feet  of  the 
fecond  Pair  of  Legs  into  the  Cavity,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  its  exadft 
Form,  with  Toughnefs  enough  to  retain  it. 
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The  Lumps  of  Wax,  as  carried  to  the  Hive  by  the  Bees,  though  in  general 
yellow,  yet  fome  of  them  having  been  obtained  from  Flowers  whofe  Farina  is  of 
other  Colours,  as  white  or  green,  are  of  thofe  Colours  :  The  Manufacture  the 
Bees  have  hitherto  given  it,  not  being  fufficient  to  alter  its  Colour  nor  indeed 
its  Figure,  for  if  clofely  examined  the  Lumps  will  be  all  found  compofed  of 
Numbers  of  round,  or  otherwife  regularly  figured  Globules,  which  are  the  Fari¬ 
na  unaltered  in  its  Form. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  Bees  which  go  out  in  their  Morning  Excurfions, 
always  return  well  loaded  with  Wax,  but  thofe  which  go  out  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  bring  home  much  Honey  indeed,  but  little  of  this.  The 
Reafon  is,  that  in  the  Morning  the  Flowers  being  wet  with  Dew,  that  Moi- 
fture  renders  the  working  the  Farina  into  a  Lump  very  eafy  to  the  Creature, 
whereas  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  when  the  Dew  is  dried  up,  and  that  Sub¬ 
ftance  is  a  mere  dry  Powder,  they  don’t  know  how  to  manage  it.  This 
Subftance  thus  lodged  in  little  Balls  on  the  Legs  of  the  Bees,  though  the 
Matter  of  which  Wax  is  evidently  formed,  is  not  at  this  time  perfed,  corn- 
pad  and  dudile  Wax.  We  ufually  call  it  fo  indeed,  but  it  is  becaufe  we  have 
no  other  Name  for  it,  though  we  feem  almoft  the  only  Nation  that  have  not. 
The  Ancient's  called  it  Erit  brace ,  Sandarach ,  and  Ambrofia ;  the  French  call  it  Ctre- 
brute>  or  rough  unfini  filed  Wax,  a  very  proper  Name,  and  the  Dutch  by  one 
not  much  lefs  proper,  exprefiing  the  Food  of  the  Bees ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  thefe  Creatures  eat  it,  nay,  that  it  is  their  principal  Food,  and  that  it  is, 
after  having  parted  with  all  its  nutritious  Matter,  that  it  becomes  Wax  in 
their  Bodies.  As  retained  upon  their  Legs  it  is  fo  far  from  being  per- 
fed  Wax,  that  it  is  brittle  and  not  at  all  dudile,  and  on  moulding  between 
the  Fingers  will  never  form  itfelf  into  a  tenacious  Matter  as  Wax  will :  If  tried 
with  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat,  it  will  ftill  be  found  to  differ  as  much  from 
perfed  Wax:  If  held  in  a  Spoon  over  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  it  will  not  melt, 
but  it  will  readily  take  Fire  and  burn  to  a  Cinder,  though  with  the  perfed 
Smell  of  Wax  :  Another  very  fingular  Property  of  this  Subftance  not  found  in 
perfed  Wax  is,  its  being  heavier  than  Water.  It  always  finks  in  this  Fluid, 
whereas  perfed  Wax  always  fwims,  and  this  is  not  owing  to  the  Humidity 
about  it,  but  to  its  own  real  Gravity  ;  for  if  kept  till  dry,  it  will  ftill  fink  in 
the  lame  manner.  If  this  Matter  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar  ever  fo  carefully,  it 
does  not  become  any  more  waxy  than  before.  Nothing  therefore  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  Bees  do  fomething  to  the  Matter  of  which*  Wax  is  formed, 
before  it  is  reduced  to  that  dudile  and  fufible  Subftance  which  we  call  by  this 
Name.  Swammerdam  and  Maraldi  concurred  in  their  Sentiments,  as  to  the  Bees 
making  the  rough  Wax  into  the  perfed  by  adding  Honey  to  it :  But  this 
Syftem  is  thrown  to  the  Ground  by  Experiment,  for  Honey  mixed  in  any  Pro¬ 
portion  with  this  Matter  and  beaten  together,  does  not  make  it  at  all  more 
like  Wax  than  it  was  before.  The  firft  of  thefe  Authors  afterwards  altered  his 
Opinion,  and  fuppofed  that  the  poifonous  Liquor  which  the  Bees  injed  into  the 
Wound  made  by  their  Sting,  was  the  thing  mixed  with  the  Matter  colleded  on 
their  Legs  to  convert  it  into  perfed  Wax.  He  endeavours  to  ftrengthen  this 
Opinion,  by  obferving  that  the  Sting  of  this  Creature  comes  fo  feldom  into  ufe, 
that  but  for  this  other  Purpofe  intended  to  be  anfwered  by  the  Liquor  in  this 
Bag,  Nature  would  fcarce  have  been  at  the  Pains  of  furnifhing  the  Creature 
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with  it.  But  this  Argument  is  fet  afide  by  obferving,  that  the  Mumble  Bee, 
Wafp,  and  Hornet,  have  all  this  Bag  of  poifonous  Matter  as  well  as  the  Bee, 
and  this  for  no  other  Purpofe,  but  to  fuppiy  Poifon  to  the  Sting,  for  that  they 
never  make  any  Wax  at  all.  Their  Combs,  in  which  they  depofit  the  Honey 
they  colled,  being  formed  of  a  quite  different  Matter. 

What  Share  the  Operation  of  the  Stomach  of  the  Bee  may  have  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  Farina  of  Flowers  into  perfect  Wax;  we  are  not  certain,  but  probably 
it  is  not  much.  It  is  moll  likely  that  the  Change  is  made  by  gradual  and 
long  continued  moulding,  prefiing  the  Matter  between  their  Feet,  no  Procefs 
fo  likely  to  give  Ductility  as  this,  and  Ductility  is  the  thing  wanting  in  this 
Subftance,  and  no  Procefs  is  fo  like  the  general  Courfe  of  the  Infect  Tribe  on 
fimilar  Occafions.  If  it  were  polfible  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  Method  of  doing 
this,  it  would  be  of  infinite  Ufe  to  us.  The  Bees  colled  the  Wax  but  of  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Farina  of  our  Flowers.  Doubtlefs  a  hundredth 
Part  of  it  is  the  utmoft  Proportion  thus  employed,  and  the  greater  Part  of 
the  reft  is  abfolutely  wafted,  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  it  being  enough  to  an- 
fwer  the  Purpoles  of  Propagation. 

This  Farina  would  be  eafily  colleded  in  vaft  Quantities,  by  (baking  the 
Trees  and  Plants  and  otherwife,  and  Wax  might  be  made  in  vaftly  greater 
Abundance  than  at  prefent,  if  we  could  find  the  means  of  Working  it  when 
we  had  obtained  it.  The  Affiftance  of  various  Liquors  has  been  tried  on  thefe 
Occafions.  It  is  obferved  that  the  Farina  of  the  Flowers  of  Plants  retains  its 
gure  a  long  time  in  Water  and  many  ether  Liquors,  but  that  they  impart  a 
ftrong  Tindure  to  thefe  Liquors;  upon  this  Foundation,  the  Matter  taken  from 
the  Legs  of  Bees  has  been  infufed  in  common  Water,  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  in 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  for  three  Months  together.  After  all  this  Time  ftanding, 
the  Water  Infufion  being  evaporated  to  a  Drynefs,  yields  a  vegetable  Gum, 
no  way  differing  from  that  of  our  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  as  eafily  foluble  in 
Water,  and  giving  it  the  fame  Kind  of  vilcous  Quality.  The  Tindure  in  Oil 
of  Turpentine  affords  very  little  Refiduum,  and  that  rather  owing  to  the  Oil 
than  the  Matter  ;  indeed  on  boiling  the  fame  Matter  in  that  Menftruum,  very 
little  is  obtained  from  it,  or  very  little  Alteration  made  in  it.  The  Spirit  of 
Wine  feems  the  Menftruum  much  beft  of  all  appropriated  to  this  Bufinefs  ; 
on  evaporating  the  Tindure  in  that  Liquor,  when  the  Matter  becomes  fmall 
in  Quantity,  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Wax  is  perceived,  and  a  Cake  of  yellow  Mat¬ 
ter  wholly  refembling  Wax,  is  left  at  laft  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel.  This 
abundantly  proves  that  Wax  is  really  in  the  Farina,  and  alfo  that  a  fpirituous 
Menftruum  is  well  adapted  to  the  Bufinefs  of  feparating  it,  and  reducing  it  to 
its  more  perfed  State. 

The  Cake  of  Matter  left  in  this  Evaporation  is  of  the  Smell  and  Colour  of 
Wax,  and  is  dudile  and  eafily  moulded  into  any  Form  between  the  Fingers.  It 
is  alfo  fufible,  and  melts  over  a  very  gentle  Heat,  but  when  taken  into  the  Mouth, 
it  readily  breaks,  and  will  not  unite  again.  It  is  therefore  yet  not  perfed  Wax. 
It  appears  probable  that  fome  Salt  remains  mixed  with  this  Extrad  ;  its 
breaking,  and  as  it  were  diflblving  in  the  Mouth  feems  to  evince  this,  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  if  dried  ever  fo  perfedly  over  a  gentle  Heat,  it  will  foon 
imbibe  Moiftuie  from  the  Air,  and  become  damp  and  clammy  on  the  Surface. 

Spirit  of  Wine  appears  therefore  to  approach  to  the  Nature  of  a  true  and 
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proper  Difiblvent  of  this  rough  Wax,  but  it  is  not  abfolutely  fo,  and  therefore 
will  not  afford  us  perfect  W  ax  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  Opprobria  of  Che- 
miftry,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  a  Solvent  for  Wax  in  its  perfedt  State.  If 
we  knew  this,  doubtlefs  the  fame  Menftruum  would  anfwer  our  other  Purpofe, 
and  feparate  it  either  from  the  Matter  lodged  in  Balls  on  the  Legs  of  Bees, 
or  from  the  crude  Farina  of  Plants  itfelf.  But  till  we  know  fuch  a  Menftru¬ 
um,  it  is  not  rational  to  expedt  to  be  able  to  bring  the  other  Attempt  to 
Perfedion. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  digefted  upon  real  and  perfed  Wax,  does  not  diflolve  it, 
but  it  takes  up  a  Part  of  it,  and  this  being  feparated  by  Evaporation  appears 
evidently  the  lame  with  the  Cake  formed  by  evaporating  a  Tindure  of  the  Fa¬ 
rina,  or  yellowifh,  foft,  and  dudile  Matter,  having  the  Smell,  and  many  of  the 
Properties  of  Wax,  but  being  foluble  in  Water. 

The  additional  Matter  which  thefe  Extrads  contain  befide  Wax,  is  evident¬ 
ly  of  the  Nature  of  Sugar,  and  is  fome  Remains  of  the  faccharine  Juices  of 
the  Plants,  whofe  Farina  it  is  made  from.  This  appears  by  the  evidently  fac¬ 
charine  Tafte  of  a  Tindure  made  from  Virgin  Wax,  or  the  firft  Combs  of  a 
Swarm  of  Bees  ♦,  and  this  will  unqueftionably  render  it  liable  to  attrad  Moi- 
fture  from  the  Air,  and  to  break  in  the  Mouth.  On  the  whole,  if  only  mould¬ 
ing  and  ftamping  the  Farina  of  Flowers  is  of  Power  to  convert  them  into  Wax, 
or  if  an  appropriated  Menftruum  that  could  feparate  the  waxey  from  the  other 
Matter  in  the  Farina  will  do  it,  we  may  be  yet  in  Hopes  of  fome  time  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Art  of  making  Wax  without  the  Afliftance  of  Bees ;  but  if  a  Con- 
codion  in  the  Body  of  the  Animal  be  requifite  to  this  End,  we  are  no  more 
to  wonder  that  we  cannot  make  it,  though  we  know  the  Materials  it  is  formed 
of,  than  that  we  cannot  make  Chyle  or  Blood  from  the  Foods  of  which  we 
know  that  they  are  formed  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals. 

Bees  Wax,  though  of  fo  firm  and  folid  a  Subftance,  yet  contains  no  fixed 
Principle  or  Earth,  but  rifes  wholly  in  the  Fire  in  the  common  Way  of  Diftil- 
lation  by  the  Retort,  without  leaving  any  the  leaft  Refiduum.  Another  ve¬ 
ry  fingular  thing  in  this  Diftillation  is,  that  the  more  fluid  Matter  there  is 
come  over  into  the  Receiver,  the  thinner  the  Remainder  in  the  Retort  is,  not  the 
thicker  as  might  have  been  expeded.  What  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Wax,  is  a 
Phlegm  with  a  fmall  Portion  of  an  acid  Salt  fufpended  in  it,  when  this  is  driven 
over,  the  Remainder  in  the  Retort  does  not  harden  again  when  Cold,  but  remains 
a  foft,  fatty  Subftance,  called  the  Butter  of  Wax  ;  and  if  this  be  diftilled  again, 
that  is,  if  more  Phlegm,  or  as  it  is  called  Spirit,  be  feparated  from  it,  it  be¬ 
comes  yet  thinner  ;  and  by  repeating,  the  Procefs  will  be  rendered  as  thin  and 
clear  as  Oil.  It  appears  by  this  Analyfis,  that  Wax  is  compofed  of  at  leaft; 
two  Parts,  a  Water  or  Phlegm  containing  fome  acid  Particles,  and  an  Oil, 
and  that  thefe  two  Fluids  have  by  their  intimate  Union  formed  a  Con¬ 
crete  of  a  folid  Subftance,  which  will  not  be  rendered  permanently  fluid, 
but  by  feparating  them  again.  It  is  fomewhat  fingular  too,  that  the  Oil  is  but 
in  fmall  Proportion  in  the  Mafs  *,  one  would  naturally  imagine  that  it  confti- 
tuted  the  greateft  Part  on  obferving  the  Form  and  Texture  of  the  Concrete, 
but  it  appears  otherwife  on  Analyfis,  all  the  Care  in  the  World  not  being  able 
to  procure  one  fourth  Part  of  the  Weight  of  the  Wax,  in  Form  of  clear,  pure 
Oil,  when  all  its  Water  is  driven  off  by  repeated  Diftillations.  It  is  a  fingular 
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Obfervation,  that  fo  folid  and  firm  a  Body  as  Wax  fo  perfectly  indiffoluble  in 
aqueous  Menftruums,  fhould  be  three  Parts  Water  ;  and  yet  more  ftrange 
that  a  Subftance  which  is  inflammable  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  as  to  burn  all 
away,  is  yet  principally  Water,  and  that  when  we  fee  it  flame  fo  violently, 
the  greater  Part  of  what  is  burning  in  that  furious  manner,  is  abfolute  Water. 

The  Bee,  the  induftrious  Infedt  to  which  we  owe  the  Wax  and  Honey,  is  a 
Creature  as  Angular  in  its  Hiftory,  as  in  its  Operations.  The  common  Syftem 
of  Males  and  Females  is  not  obferved  among  them.  The  common  Bees  which 
we  fee  at  Work,  are  neither  Male  nor  Female  :  They  have  no  Organs  of  Ge¬ 
neration  of  any  Kind,  nor  concur  any  Way  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Species. 
As  to  the  female  Sex,  there  is  only  one  neceffary  to  every  Swarm.  This  Crea¬ 
ture  is  never  feen,  unlefs  by  great  Care  in  the  Search,  or  by  great  Accident.  She 
is  larger  than,  and  differently  formed  from  the  reft.  She  is  alone  capable  of 
laying  the  Eggs  that  fhall  hatch  into  a  whole  Swarm.  The  Males  are  confidera- 
bly  numerous  ;  they  are  what  are  called  Drones  in  a  Hive.  They  live  lazily, 
eat  plentifully,  and  never  do  any  of  the  Work  of  the  Hive.  Their  whole 
Bufinefs  is  the  impregnating  the  Female,  and  fo  long  as  this  is  about,  the 
working  Bees  fuffer  them  to  eat  of  their  Labours,  but  as  foon  as  this 
Time  is  over  and  they  are  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Community,  the  whole  Body 
of  the  other  is  againft  them,  and  they  are  driven  out  and  deftroyed.  The  Eggs 
depofited  from  the  Body  of  the  Female  hatch  into  a  Kind  of  white  Maggots, 
which  lie  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cells,  and  are  carefully  fed  by  the  working 
Bees  till  the  Time  of  their  Change  into  the  Bee  State,  when  they  are  to  fhift 
for  themfelves,  as  they  fee  the  reft  do. 

The  Fertility  of  the  female  Bee  is  fo  great,  that  fhe  will  produce  not  lefs 
than  fifteeen  or  twenty  thoufand  young  in  a  Year.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Oeconomy  of  thefe  Infedts,  know  the  wonderful  Refpedt  and  Ho¬ 
mage  that  are  paid  her  :  Nor  is  it  wonderful  when  we  confider  that  fhe  is 
properly  the  Mother  of  all  her  People.  It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  there 
is  ufually  but  one  Female  in  the  Hive ;  there  fometimes  are  two  ;  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  three  ;  one  however  is  fuffkient  in  a  Hive  in  which 
there  are  not  lefs  than  eight  thoufand  Bees,  which  is  about  the  common 
Number. 

The  Number  of  the  Drones  is  very  uncertain  ;  they  are  much  more  numerous 
in  fome  Hives  than  in  others ;  but  none  at  the  full  Seafon  have  lefs  than  fome 
hundreds.  They  are  produced  like  the  reft  by  the  Queen  or  Female,  only 
that  the  Eggs  deftined  to  afford  them  are  lodged  in  larger  Cells ;  a  ftrange 
Difcernment  in  the  Female !  The  Eggs  for  the  Produdtion  of  the  Females 
themfelves  are  lodged  in  yet  greatly  larger,  formed  with  vaft  Care  and  Cere¬ 
mony  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  known  by  the  People  that  have  Glafs  Hives,  nor 
perhaps  ever  happened  in  the  World,  that  the  Female  has  depofited  any  other 
Egg  than  fuch  a  one  as  was  to  produce  a  Female  or  Queen  in  one  of  thefe 
large  Cells.  The  Appearances  of  Sagacity  in  this  little  Infedt  are  amazing : 
Many  wonderful  Things  have  been  recorded  of  Bees  from  Error  or  Fancy, 
which  deferve  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  World  *,  but  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  diftribute  their  Labour  in  a  moft  orderly  Manner  among  one 
another,  fome  being  employed  abroad,  others  within  Doors,  and  all  labouring 
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to  the  fame  End,  the  providing  for  a  fucceeding  Offspring,  and  the  laying 
up  Stores. 

Befide  the  common  Bees  which  are  kept  in  Hives,  and  which  prepare  Combs 
and  Honey  for  the  Lodging  and  Food  of  their  young,  there  are  fome  which 
do  nothing  of  this,  but  breed  in  Holes  which  they  find  or  make  in  old  Wil¬ 
lows,  and  in  other  rotten  Trees :  Thefe  Holes  they  fill  up  with  a  Kind  of  cy- 
lindric  Cafes  made  of  the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree  or  thofe  of  fome  ad¬ 
joining  one,  each  containing  one  young  one  *,  but  thefe  are  as  much  more  fcarce 
as  they  are  lefs  ufeful  to  us  than  the  others. 

The  chemical  Preparations  of  Wax  are  very  little  regarded  :  In  its  own  Form 
however  it  is  of  very  great  Ufe  both  in  Medicine,  and  in  many  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  It  is  fometimes  given  internally,  as  in  Dylenteries,  and 
other  Erofions  of  the  Inteftines  *,  but  its  great  Ufe  is  in  the  making  Ointments 
and  Plaiflers  for  external  Ufe ;  the  greater  Part  of  thofe  of  the  Shops  owe 
their  Confiftence  to  it. 

Wax  is  indeed  excellently  fitted  for  thefe  Purpofes,  being  a  Kind  of  fatty 
Refin  or  Turpentine,  and  qualified  to  anfwer  all  the  Ufes  of  a  mixed  Body  of 
that  Nature.  It  is  indeed  fo  evidently  a  Vegetable  Production  in  its  Original, 
that  it  is  not  only  found  almoft  pure  in  the  Farina  of  Plants,  but  it  is  fome¬ 
times  exfudated  from  their  very  Leaves.  There  is  fcarce  any  known  Plant  the 
Stamina  of  which  fcems  fo  much  to  abound  with  Wax  as  thofe  of  Rofemary, 
and  thefe  are  not  the  only  Part  that  contain  it.  Whoever  will  handle  the 
Leaves  of  Rofemary,  will  find  a  vifcid  Matter  in  confiderable  Quantity  on 
them,  and  this  will  on  continuing  to  handle  them,  be  collected  on  the  Fin¬ 
gers  in  fuch  Quantity  as  to  be  rolled  off  in  little  Lumps,  which  when  exa¬ 
mined  are  real  Wax,  at  lead;  as  pure  as  that  in  the  Farina  of  any  Plant  in 
the  World. 

'  Spirit  of  Wine  digefted  on  frefii  Rofemary  Leaves,  will  alfo  draw  a  Sort 
of  Tincture  from  this  waxy  Matter  on  their  Surface  ;  and  this,  when  evapo¬ 
rated,  will  yield  the  fame  Smell  of  Wax  as  the  Tincture  of  the  Farina  does, 
and  will  leave  the  fame  Kind  of  foluble  Wax  in  a  Cake  at  laft. 

However  lingular  the  total  Volatility  of  Wax  may  appear,  to  thofe  not  ufed 
to  chemical  Experiments,  there  is  this  to  be  obferved  in  regard  to  it,  that  it 
fhews  the  Truth  of  the  Affertion,  that  it  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  Tur^ 
pentine  •,  for  Turpentine  with  a  Fire  properly  managed  will  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  all  rife  over  into  the  Receiver  :  Both  thefe  Subftances  agree  alfo  with  Cam- 
phire  in  this  Refpect,  though  the  Difparity  between  Camphire  and  them  in 
regard  to  the  Degree  of  Volatility,  or  the  Degree  of  Fire  neceffary  to  raife 
them  is  immenie.  They  all  have  their  feparate  Qualities  alfo ',  after  having 
been  thus  railed  by  Fire,  Camphire  becomes  Camphire  again,  and  not  a  liquid 
Oil  •,  the  very  liquid  Oil  of  Turpentine  kept  a  confiderable  time  lofes  its  f  lui¬ 
dity,  and  becomes  as  thick  as  the  Turpentine  it  was  made  from  ;  whereas  the 
Butter  of  Wax  remains  unaltered  for  ever  fo  great  a  Number  of  Years,  never 
becoming  thicker  than  at  firfl.  It  is  alfo  fingular  that  the  repeated  Diftilla- 
tions  of  it,  though  they  render  it  more  thin  and  Fluid,  and  greatly  more  pe¬ 
netrating,  yet  it  becomes  all  the  Time  more  and  more  mild  and  gentle, 
lefs,  not  more  acrimonious,  as  might  be  expected. 
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From  the  common  yellow  Wax  by  the  mere  Effect  of  Sun  and  Air,  or  by 
what  is  called  Bleeching,  is  formed  what  we  term  white  Wax,  and  fome,  very 
improperly  Virgin  Wax.  As  the  greater  the  Surface  is  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity,  the  fooner  and  the  more  perfectly  this  Operation  is  performed,  the 
ufual  Way  is  to  melt  the  Wax  in  hot  Water ;  when  melted,  they  prefs  it 
through  a  Strainer  of  tolerably  fine  Linen,  and  pour  it  into  round  and  very 
lhallow  Moulds.  When  hardened  by  cooling,  it  is  taken  out  and  expofed  to 
the  Sun  and  Air,  fprinkling  it  now  and  then  with  Water,  and  often  turning 
it  j  by  this  means  it  foon  becomes  what  we  call  white  Wax.  This  fhould  be 
chofen  dry,  hard,  and  brittle,  of  a  good  Smell,  and  not  too  foft  in  the  Mouth. 
It  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  of  the  Cerates  and  Ointments  of  the  Shops,  and. 
is  ufed  in  many  of  the  nicer  Arts  and  Manufactures  where  Wax  is  required. 

The  foft,  red  and  green  Wax  have  alfo  this  for  their  Bafis.  They  make  it  by 
melting  Wax  over  a  very  gentle  Heat,  with  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Venice  Tur¬ 
pentine,  as  when  cold  will  give  it  the  due  Confiftence.  This  they  determine  by 
repeated  Trials,  firft  putting  in  but  a  little  Turpentine,  and  afterwards  more 
and  more,  till  by  dropping  a  Piece  upon  a  Marble  to  cool,  they  find  it  of 
the  true  Confiftence  *,  they  then  colour  it  with  red  Lead  or  Vermilion,  or  with 
Verdeter,  or  what  other  Colours  they  pleafe,  the  Mixture  in  this  State  receiv¬ 
ing  any.  This  is  the  Wax  ufed  in  large  Seals  to  fome  of  our  Law  Writ¬ 
ings.  The  thicker  and  the  thinner  Oil  of  Wax,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
the  Butter  of  Wax,  and  the  rectified  Oil  of  Wax,  deferve  to  be  more  regard¬ 
ed  than  they  at  prefent  are.  The  Butter  is  an  extremely  foft  and  anodyne  Un¬ 
guent,  highly  emollient  and  relaxing,  agreeable  to  the  Nerves,  and  when 
rubbed  on  contracted  Limbs,  proves  of  great  Benefit  to  them.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Liniment  for  the  Piles,  and  takes  off  the  Pain  attending  them  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  fudden  and  furprizing  Manner.  It  alfo  keeps  the  Skin  foft  and  fupple,  and 
is  one  of  the  beft  Things  known  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  chopping  in 
the  Winter. 

The  rectified  Butter  as  it  is  called,  or  the  thin  Oil  of  Wax,  poflefles  the 
fame  Sort  of  Qualities,  and  many  of  them  in  a  much  higher  Degree.  It  is 
excellent  as  a  Liniment  in  nervous  Cafes.  It  cures  chapped  Nipples  in  Wo¬ 
men  who  give  Suck  beyond  any  other  Application,  and  is  as  fuccefsful  againft 
chapped  Lips  and  the  cracking  of  the  Skin  on  the  Hands,  only  rubbing  them 
once  in  three  or  four  Days  with  it.  It  is  of  great  Ufe  in  di  feu  fling  cold  Tu¬ 
mors  arifing  on  the  Face,  and  thofe  on  the  Fingers  in  Winter,  and  in  curing 
contracted  Tendons,  and  the  Rigidity  of  the  Limbs  arifing  thence.  It  has  indeed 
a  very  fingular  Virtue  in  reftoring  Flexibility  to  the  Parts,  and  if  the  Ufe  of 
it  be  affifted  in  bathing  in  warm  Water,  or  by  Fomentations  and  Motion,  it 
is  fcarce  to  be  imagined  what  EffeCts  it  will  produce  in  Cafes  where  little 
feems  to  be  expeCted.  Frequently  rubbed  on  the  Abdomen  it  prevents  Cof- 
tivenefs,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  is  excellent  in  many  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Children.  Wax  in  Solution  poffeffes  fome  of  thefe  Virtues  *,  but  in  this  Form 
of  Oil,  diverted  of  its  watery  and  acid  Part,  and  not  loaded  with  the  Particles 
of  any  Diflolvent,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  fhould  do  extremely  more,  than 
in  fo  altered  a  State. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mel, 

Honey. 

HONEY,  though  in  ftri 61  Propriety  a  vegetable  Produ&ion,  yet  is  to 
be  numbered  among  the  Subftances  we  owe  to  the  Infedt  Clafs,  fince 
though  produced  in  Plants,  we  have  no  Way  of  collecting  it  thence,  nor  even 
meet  with  in  any  Quantity  that  can  be  of  Ufe  to  us,  except  where  lodged  by 
the  induftrious  Bees  that  have  colledted  it. 

Honey  in  general  is  a  thick,  vifcous,  and  more  or  lefs  fluid  Subftance,  of  a 
whitifh  or  yellowifli  Colour,  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  foluble  in  Water,  and  be¬ 
coming  vinous  on  Fermentation,  inflammable,  liquable  by  a  gentle  Heat,  and 
of  a  fragrant  Smell. 

We  have  three  Diftindtions  of  Honey,  according  to  its  Purity,  Fluidity, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  procured  from  the  Combs  in  which  the 
Bees  had  lodged  it. 

The  firft  and  fineft  Kind  is  Virgin  Honey  ;  this  is  not  very  firm  *,  it  is  of  a 
white  Colour  and  fragrant  Smell.  It  is  the  firft  Produce  of  the  Swarm,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  Comb  without  prefling,  the  Combs  only  being  fet  to  drain 
in  order  to  its  running  out.  This  is  much  preferable  to  any  other  Kind  of 
Honey,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  genuine.  The  fecond  Kind  is  that  known  by 
the  Name  of  white  Honey  in  fome  Places  from  its  Colour.  This  is  thicker 
than  the  laft,  and  often  indeed  almoft  folid.  It  is  procured  by  prefling  the 
Combs,  but  that  without  the  Afiiftance  of  Heat.  The  third  and  worft  Kind  is  the 
common  yellow  Honey.  This  is  obtained  from  the  Combs  firft  heated  over 
the  Fire  and  then  prefled.  This  is  always  inferior  to  the  other  two  Kinds,  but 
fometimes  it  is  fo  burnt  as  to  be  of  a  brownifh  Colour  and  difagreeable  Smell, 
and  is  then  not  fit  for  medicinal  Ufe. 

Honey  is  prepared  in  the  Flowers  of  Plants :  The  only  Office  of  the  Bees 
is  to  colledt  the  fmall  Quantities  lodged  there,  and  amafs  them  into  Stores  ca¬ 
pable  of  furnifhing  themfelves  with  Food,  and  us  with  a  Supply  fufficient  for 
our  Purpofes.  The  oldeft  Writers  we  have  any  Knowledge  of,  mention  Ho¬ 
ney  being  colledted  from  Flowers  :  All  Ages  feem  to  have  agreed  in  that  Opi¬ 
nion  •,  and  indeed  the  feeing  the  Bees  continually  at  Work  about  Flowers,  and 
the  tailing  the  Sweetnefs  on  the  Bafes  of  many  Flowers,  particularly  the  com¬ 
mon  Trefoil  and  the  like,  could  not  but  point  out  this  as  the  true  Refource 
of  it ;  but  it  is  but  of  very  late  Years,  that  we  have  been  informed  of  the 
Manner  in  which  it  is  fecreted  in  Flowers,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Bees  colledt  it  thence. 

That  great  Ornament  of  the  prefent  botanical  World,  Linnxus,  firft  difco- 
vered,  and  gave  Name  to  certain  Glands  fituated  near  the  Bafes  of  the  Petals 
of  Flowers,  and  continually  fecreting  a  fweet  Juice,  or  in  other  Words, 
Honey.  This  Author  has  very  aptly  termed  them  Neftaria,  and  has  found 
them  fo  obvious,  and  fo  diftindt  in  the  Flowers  of  Plants  of  different  Kinds, 
that  he  has  often  made  them  a  Part  of  his  generical  Diftindtions,  nay  in  fome 
Genera  the  whole  Diltin&ion  abfolutely  depends  on  them.  All  that  concerned 
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Linnaus,  was  the  fliewing  the  Exiftence  and  Office  of  thefe  Glands.  It  is  to 
Reaumur  that  we  owe  the  Difcovery  of  their  being  the  true  Sources  of  Ho¬ 
ney  *,  and  the  Manner  of  the  Bees  getting  it  from  them. 

It  is  plain  that  thefe  little  Creatures  have  of  all  Ages  known  the  Exiftence 
of  the  Neffaria  or  Honey  Glands  of  Flowers,  though  we  have  come  at  the 
Knowledge  of  them  fo  very  late.  The  Bee  who  is  out  upon  the  Search  after 
Honey,  no  fooner  fees  a  Flower  that  it  likes,  than  it  fettles  on  it,  and  feizing 
on  thefe  Glands,  it  fucks  from  them  all  the  fweet  Juice  they  contain.  This 
Juice  is  either  abfolute  Honey,  or  fo  near  it  that  it  becomes  fo  by  a  very  eafy 
Operation.  The  Creature  has  no  Way  of  carrying  home  the  Treafure  it  has 
thus  taken  up  but  in  its  Body,  it  confequently  fwallows  it,  and  flies  away  to 
the  Hive,  where  it  immediately  difcharges  it  into  fome  of  the  Cells  of  the 
Comb,  and  it  is  then  at  leaft  Honey.  The  Inftrument  the  Bees  ufe  to  drain 
thefe  Glands  of  their  fweet  Juice,  is  their  Probofcis  or  Trunk  :  This  is  inferted 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head  of  the  Creature,  and  is  generally  carried  by  it 
in  a  Pofition  bent  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  Breaft  and  not  be  in  the  Way  ;  it 
can  however  at  Pleafure  exert  it  ftrait  forwards  from  the  Head,  and  make  it 
refemble  the  long  Beak  of  a  Bird.  This  Trunk  is  jointed  in  the  middle  to 
make  it  capable  of  bending  round  the  Front  of  the  Head,  and  is  compofed  of 
an  outer  Cafe,  made  of  two  Pieces  of  a  hard  ftielly  Matter,  and  of  a  brown- 
ifh  Colour,  and  of  a  flender  Filament  within,  which  is  the  true  Organ  of 
SuCtion.  As  a  Drop  of  the  Honey  Juice  is  however  received  into  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  this,  all  the  reft  of  the  Trunk  changes  its  Figure  from  flat  to  round- 
ifh,  and  retains  this  as  long  as  the  Drop  remains  in  it. 

When  the  Bee  fettles  upon  a  Flower,  it  firft  ftrikes  its  Trunk  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  and  picks  up  what  it  finds  there,  which  is  ufually  not  a  little. 
The  NeRaria  are  continually  fecreting  this  Juice,  and  it  exfudates  by  Degrees' 
from  them,  and  falls  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower  where  it  concretes  into  a  Sub- 
ftance  perfe&ly  refembling  candied  Honey.  The  Bee  lengthens  and  fhortens 
its  Trunk  continually,  and  gives  it  a  great  Variety  of  Motions  in  different  Di¬ 
rections,  in  order  to  make  it  touch  every  Part  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  v 
and  when  it  has  thus  contrived  to  take  up  all  the  extravafated  and  fomewhat 
hardened  Juice  lodged  there,  it  attacks  the  Glands  themfelves,  and  gets  out 
all  the  more  Fluid  that  is  found  in  them.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that 
the  Trunk  of  the  Bee  was  a  Kind  of  Pump,  and  acted  by  SuCtion  *,  but  if  this 
were  the  Cafe,  fo  many  various  Motions  would  not  be  neceffary  to  the  getting 
up  the  Juices  of  the  Flower,  it  need  only  once  plunge  it  into  the  Bafe  of  it, 
and  continue  to  fuck  till  the  whole  was  drawn  up  :  But  Reaumur  has  proved 
by  many  Experiments,  that  this  Inftrument  of  the  Bee  is  a  mere  Tongue, 
placed  at  the  End  of  an  Organ  fitted  for  conveying  into  the  Body  what  it  laps 
up.  The  Bee  has  however  befide  this,  another  Mouth,  and  that  confiderably 
large,  with  its  proper  Tongue  belonging  to  it. 

The  Honey  thus  taken  up  into  the  Body  of  the  Bee,  and  depofited  again  in 
the  Cells  of  the  Comb,  is  deftined  for  the  Food  of  the  young  Offspring  while 
they  fhall  be  unable  to  go  out  and  help  themfelves ;  but  in  hard  Seafons  when 
the  Bees  cannot  go  out  of  their  Hives,  or  when  there  is  no  Food  for  them 
abroad  if  they  could,  they  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  Neceflity  of  feeding. 
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on  it  themfelves,  and  if  the  Rigour  of  the  Seafon  continues,  they  fometimes 
perifh  of  hunger  after  they  have  eat  it  all  up. 

The  Receptacle  of  Honey  within  the  Body  of  the  Bee,  into  which  it  takes  it 
as  it  collects  it  from  the  Flowers,  and  from  which  it  again  difgorges  it  into  the 
Cells  of  the  Comb,  has  been  a  Subject  of  fome  Difpute  among  Authors.  Mural- 
di  took  it  to  be  a  mere  Bag  clofed  at  the  lower  End,  and  deftined  for  no  other 
Purpofe  but  this  receiving  and  difgorging  of  the  Honey  ;  but  Swammerdam  t 
on  more  accurate  Examination,  found  it  to  be  the  Stomach  of  the  Animal 
opening  at  its  Bottom  into  a  fecond  Stomach,  as  in  many  other  Creatures,  and 
thence  lending  the  Food  down  into  the  Inteftines  ;  fo  that  if  the  Honey  Juice 
remains  long  in  it,  lome  of  it  is  doubtlefs  digefted  and  carried  off  and  only  a 
Part  dilgorged  into  the  Combs.  The  Trunk,  though  imagined  by  many  to 
be  an  Organ  of  Sudlion,  and  to  draw  up  the  Honey  Juice  immediately  into 
the  Body,  neither  executes  any  Part  of  that  Office,  nor  has  any  Communication 
with  the  Stomach.  All  that  it  ferves  for  is,  to  retain  the  Juice  till  there  is 
a  moderate  Quantity  of  it,  that  the  Creature  may  not  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver  every  Particle  of  it  leparate  to  its  proper  Place,  When  this  Trunk 
is  loaded  with  the  Honey  Juice,  the  Creature  depofits  it  thence  by  a  Drop 
at  a  Time  on  the  Tongue,  which  immediately  drawing  into  the  Mouth, 
delivers  it  to  the  CEfopbagus ,  and  it  thence  is  conveyed  down  into  this 
firft  Stomach,  which  is  the  white  Bag  we  fee  Children,  when  they  have  kill¬ 
ed  Bees,  fearching  after  for  the  Sake  of  the  Honey. 

The  Quantity  of  Honey  this  Stonnach  is  capable  of  containing  when,  dis¬ 
tended  to  the  utmofl  is  but  very  fruall,  yet  fo  very  little  is  the  Portion  of 
it  fupplied  by  one  Flower  that  the  Bee  is  forced  to  vifit  and  drain  feveral 
one  alter  another  before  fhe  can  fill  it.  People  who  have  written  on  thefe 
Subjects,  tell  us,  that  the  Bee  always  colledts  all  the  Honey  fhe  takes  into 
her  Stomach  at  one  Time  from  one  Kind  of  Flower,  and  that  if  fhe  has  taken 
in  the  firft  Parcel  of  it  from  a  Violet,  fhe  will  fettle  on  no  Flower  but  Violets 
afterwards,  till  fhe  has  been  to  the  Hive  ;  this  is  an  Opinion  as  old  as  Arifto - 
tie,  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  more  true  for  its  Antiquity.  Inftinct,  which  in- 
ftrudts  thefe  Creatures  how  to  a<5t,  would  not  inftrudt  them  idly :  To  what 
Purpofe  could  it  ferve  for  one  Bee  to  be  careful  only  to  take  up  the  Honey 
of  one  Flower,  when  the  next  Moment  another  may  bring  in  and  depofit  in 
the  fame  Cell  the  Honey  of  another  ?  No  fuch  Caution  is  ufed,  one  may  fee  a 
Bee  at  Work  in  a  Flower-Garden  go  into  every  Flower  it  finds  there,  and 
make  up  its  Cargoe  out  of  the  mixed  Honey  Juices  of  them  all.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  different  Plants  the  Honey  is  principally  made  from,  will  give 
it  a  peculiar  and  different  Flavour  ;  and  the  Narbonne  Honey  owes  its  pecu¬ 
liar  Fragrance  doubtlefs  to  the  great  Quantity  of  aromatic  Herbs  that  cover 
the  Fields  there. 

Swammerdam ,  though  right  in  many  things,  has  erred  in  telling  us,  that 
the  Bee  difeharges  its  Honey  into  the  Cells  of  the  Comb  through  an  Aper¬ 
ture  at  the  End  of  the  Trunk  :  It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  any  Aperture 
there,  or  if  there  were,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  no  Paffage  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach  to  it.  The  Honey  is  indeed  voided  through  the  Mouth  at  which  it 
was  taken  in.  The  Stomach  of  the  Bee  is  furrounded  with  circular  Fibres  very 
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ftrong,  and  continually  in  Motion  •,  thefe  comprefs  it  while  full  of  Honey, 
and  tho’  while  the  Mouth  is  (hut,  they  give  it  by  that  means  a  Tendency  to  go 
downwards,  yet  fo  foon  as  the  Mouth  is  opened  over  the  Cells,  and  the  Head 
placed  in  a  declining  Pofture,  the  natural  Effedt  of  their  Motion  is  the  throw¬ 
ing  it  up,  and  difcharging  it  that  Way.  The  Bees  regularly  fill  the  higheft 
and  moft  diftant  Cells  firft,  and  afterwards  the  other  in  their  order,  and  there 
is  great  Regularity  in  depofiting  the  Honey  in  them :  A  Cruft  is  formed 
over  the  Quantity  in  the  Cell  from  ths  f^ft,  and  this  thickens  by  Degrees.  It 
preferves  the  Honey  below,  and  the  Bees  that  difcharge  their  Quantities  into 
tho  Cell,  do  not  difcharge  them  on  the  Top  of  this,  but  always  make  a  Hole 
in  it  with  their  Legs,  and  into  this  they  depofit  what  they  bring ;  fo  that 
though  ever  fo  many  Additions  are  made  this  Cruft  remains,  and  each  Bee 
that  has  lodged  any  Honey  under  it,  new  moulds  and  forms  it  before  he  leaves 
it,  filling  up  the  Breach  he  had  made  in  it. 

The  feveral  Cells  of  the  Combs  in  every  Hive  are  differently  filled  with 
Honey,  and  that  intended  for  different  Purpofes  :  Some  of  them  are  left  open 
at  the  Top,  except  that  this  Cruft  of  thicker  Matter  juft  defcribed,  is  left  over 
them  to  prevent  Mifchief  from  the  Air  and  Accidents :  Others,  as  foon  as 
they  are  compleatly  filled,  are  covered  over  with  a  Lid  of  Wax,  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Cell  itfelf.  Thefe  latter  are  deftined  for  after  Service  *,  thofe  which 
are  left  open  are  meant  to  be  the  Food  of  the  Bees  when  they  cannot  go  out 
during  the  Winter  Seafon.  Rainy  and  very  windy  Weather  always  keep  them 
within  the  Hive,  and  in  thefe  Cafes  they  feed  on  this  Honey.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
tended  indeed,  that  they  do  go  out  in  ftormy  Weather,  and  that  they  poife  their 
Bodies  by  taking  up  a  fmall  Stone  between  their  Legs  on  this  Occafion.  But  this 
is  of  the  Number  of  the  falfe  Wonders  related  by  the  Ancients  of  Bees,  and 
more  carefully  tranfmitted  to  us  than  any  Part  of  their  true  Hiftory.  They 
never  ftir  out  in  the  Time  of  a  Storm,  and  if  overtaken  by  one  while  out, 
they  will  be  feen  haftening  home,  and  crouding  about  the  Door  of  the  Hive 
to  get  in,  but  never  with  any  Stone  about  them  as  is  pretended  ;  nor  if  thofe 
approaching  but  yet  at  greater  Diftances  be  examined,  will  they  be  found  to 
have  any  fuch  thing.  What  gave  Rife  to  the  Story  feems  to  have  been,  that 
the  People  who  fancied  they  faw  the  Fadt,  miftook  for  the  Bee,  a  Bee-Fly, 
a  Creature  with  only  two  Wings  and  with  no  Sting,  nor  ever  fwarming  or 
making  Honey  :  This  Creature,  though  perfectly  unlike  the  Bee  in  its  Nature 
and  Qualities,  yet  refembles  it  in  Form,  and  as  it  builds  its  Neft  or  Habitation 
with  fmall  Stones,  it  may  have  been  often  feen  carrying  fuch  through  the 
Air  ;  and  the  Miftake  of  the  Creature  being  feconded  by  another,  of  the  Intent 
of  what  it  was  feen  doing,  feems  to  have  been  form’d  this  tamous  Story  of  the  Bee. 

Notwithftanding  that  Honey  is  known  to  be  originally  lodged  in  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Plants,  and  might  feem  to  be  always  ready  for  the  Bee  there  in  fuffi- 
cient  Plenty,  it  is  neceffary  that  feveral  Circumftances  concur,  in  order  to  its 
being  fine  and  perfedt  in  its  Kind.  Among  thefe  are  a  warm  and  ferene 
State  of  the  Air,  during  the  Time  in  which  the  Bees  are  moft  of  all  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  it,  and  a  good  State  of  Health  in  the  Bee,  as  alfo  its  being 
made  at  a  Time  when  many  fragrant  Plants  are  in  Flower,  and  in  a  Place 
where  fuch  grow  not  too  far  off. 
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Honey  taken  out  of  the  new  Combs  early  in  the  Summer  is  vaftly  preferable 
to  that  taken  from  the  fame  Hive  in  Autumn.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the 
Bees,  during  the  Time  of  their  making  the  former,  have  been  in  a  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  State ;  and  that  there  have  been  fragrant  Flowers  in  greater  Num¬ 
ber  and  Perfection  at  that  Seafon,  than  later  in  the  Summer. 

Honey,  diftill’d  in  Balneum  Maria ,  yields  from  the  Pound,  firft  three  Ounces 
of  a  limpid  Phlegm,  infipid  to  the  Tafte,  but  having  the  Smell  of  Honey; 
this  Liquor,  which  is  what  Chemifts,  call  the  Dew  of  Honey,  though  infipid  to 
the  Tafte,  contains  a  latent  Acid,  which  manifefts  itfelf  on  Experiment.  It 
turns  Syrup  of  Violets  red,  and  makes  all  the  other  Changes  in  Bodies  that  any 
other  weak  Acid  may  be  expeCled  to  do ;  but  it  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe 
which  are  too  weak  to  ferment,  either  with  the  volatile  or  fix’d  Alkalis.  The 
Veffel  being  now  remov’d  out  of  the  Balneum  Maria ,  and  placed  in  a  Sand- 
heat,  there  arile  next  two  Ounces  of  a  yellowifh  and  limpid  Liquor,  of  an  acrid 
Tafte,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Honey,  and  fomewhat  empyreumatic  ;  this  turns 
*the  Syrup  of  Violets  red  more  eafily  than  the  former,  and  therefore  is  a  ftronger 
Acid,  but  neither  does  this  ferment  with  Alkalis.  On  encreafing  the  Fire  there 
arife  white  Clouds  into  the  Head  of  the  Veffel  and  the  Receiver,  which  con- 
denfe  into  a  third  Liquor  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  empyreumatic  Smell,  and  yet 
*  not  difagreeable  ;  there  will  be  about  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  this,  it  is  call’d 
Spirit  of  Honey :  This  is  of  an  acrid  and  burning  Tafte,  and  is  a  much  ftronger 
Acid  than  either  of  the  former,  for  it  ferments  with  any  fix’d  Alkali;  which  is 
a  Proof  that  the  former  Liquors,  and  other  weak  Acids  of  a  like  Kind,  are  not  of 
a  Nature  different  from  other  Liquors  of  the  fame  Denomination  ;  nor  poffefs, 
as  fome  pretend,  fome  of  the  Qualities  of  Acids  and  not  others  ;  but  barely, 
that  there  requires  a  certain  Degree  of  Acidity  to  ferment  with  Alkalis  which 
they  have  not.  On  encreafing  the  Fire  yet  more,  Clouds  arife  again,  and  there 
is  a  fourth  Liquor  produced,  this  is  about  an  Ounce  in  Quantity,  and  is  of  an 
orange  Colour  :  It  is  of  an  acid  Tafte,  but  lefs  acrid  than  the  former  Liquor, 
having  evidently  fome  Portion  of  Oil  among  it  which  foftens  it :  It  ferments 
with  Alkalis  however  like  the  former,  and  in  the  fame  manner  turns  Syrup  of 
Violets  red.  From  a  Pound  of  Honey  put  into  a  Cucurbit,,  which  is  the  proper 
Veffel  for  carrying  on  this  Part  of  the  Diftillation,  there  will  now  remain  at  the 
Bottom  fomewhat  more  than  leven  Ounces  of  a  black  and  fpungy  Coal ;  this 
is  to  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  Retort,  a  ftrong  Fire  made  under  this  Veffel 
will  now  raife  from  this  feemingly  dry  Coal  three  Ounces  and  a  half  of  an 
Orange  colour’d  or  reddiffi  brown  Liquor,  which  ftain's  the  Hands  on  touching 
them  ;  this  is  of  an  empyreumatic  Smell,  but  with  fomething  fragrant  and 
agreeable  in  it,  and  of  a  very  acrid  acid  Tafte;  after  this  Liquor  there  comes 
over  a  fmall  Quantity  of  thick  Oil  like  Tar,  this  is  alfo  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  which 
is  owing  to  fome  of  the  Salts  of  the  Honey  being  mix’d  with  it; 

There  is  more  than  this  trifling  Quantity  of  Oil  in  the  Honey,  but  it  does 
not  come  over  feparate ;  all  the  other  Liquors  contain  more  or  lefs  of  it,  but  it 
does  not  fhew  itfelf  till  after  fome  Time  ftanding,  when  it  precipitates  to  the 
.Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Bottles  they  are  kept  in. 

The  Matter  remaining  in  the  Retort,  after  this  laft  Produce  of  the  Honey, 
is  about  three  Ounces  and  a  half :  It  is  a  very  light  and  fpungy  black  Coal, 
4  almoft 
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almoft  infipid  to  the  Tafte,  but  feeming  yet  to  contain  a  fmall  Portion  of  Salt. 
This  Coal  placed  on  an  open  Fire  for  Calcination,  in  an  unglaz’d  earthen  Vefiel, 
readily  takes  Fire,  and  burns  like  a  Piece  cf  Charcoal :  It  does  not  however 
fall  into  Afhes,  but  remains  a  Coal  or  Cinder  {fill  after  all  the  burning  *,  this 
taftes  much  more  faline  than  before  :  Thrown  into  any  Acid  it  ferments  in  the 
manner  of  a  common  Alkali ;  and  in  fine,  being  lixiviated  in  the  common  Way* 
it  yields  about  feven  Grains  of  a  fix’d  alkaline  Salt,  no  way  different  from  that 
of  any  vegetable  Subftance,  that  yields  a  pure  Alkali  by  Incineration.  If  the 
Coal  produced  by  the  laft  burning  of  the  Caput  Mortuum  be  powder’d,  arjd  a 
Knife  touch’d  with  a  Load-ftone,  or  an  artificial  or  natural  Magnet,  be  drawn 
over  it,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Particles  will  be  attracted  from  the  reft,  and 
feparated  by  adhering  to  the  Knife  or  Magnet.  Thefe  are  true  Iron  •,  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  vegetable  Allies  yield  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  Metal, 
when  fufficiently  calcined. 

Honey  is  an  excellent  Pedtoral,  and  is  detergent,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  It 
fhould  always  be  clarify’d  by  melting  it  over  the  Fire,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  and  taking  off  the  Scum,  before  it  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  The 
Chemifts  pretend  to  have  made  an  acid  Spirit  from  it,  which  is  a  Solvent  for 
Gold,  but  we  have  only  their  own  Alfurance  of  it,  no  Body  elfe  ever  having 
feen  fuch  a  Liqupr, 
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Artificial  Productions  from  Animals 

Ufed  in  MEDICINE. 

Of  thefe  we  have  only  two : 

Vi  Sperma  Ceti,  and  Ichthyocolla. 


CHAPTER  L 
Sperma  Ceti, 

TH  E  Engli/h  Name  of  this  Drug  feems  no  better  than  a  Corruption  of 
the  Latin  one,  and  that  is  fo  improper  a  one,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed* 
we  had  a  better  in  both  Languages.  The  Ignorance  of  the  People  who  firft 
ufed  this  Medicine,  gave  it  a  Name  which  feems  to  exprefs  its  being  the  Semen 
of  the  Whale,  but  it  is  in  Reality  no  more  than  a  Preparation  of  the  Oil,  with 
which  that  Fifh  abounds. 

Sperma  Ceti  is  a  fine  bright,  white,  and  femi-pellucid  Subftance  y  compofed 
of  a  fine  furfuraceous  Subftance,  form’d  into  oblong  Flakes,  very  light,, 
foft,  and  undluous  to  the  Touch  ;  inflammable,  foluble  in  Oil,  but  not  in 
watery  Menftruu ms  •,  of  fcatce  any  Smell  when  frefh  and  fine,  and  of  a  foft, 
agreeable,  and  un&uous  Tafte.  The  largeft,  firmeft,  and  whiteft  Flakes 
of  it  are  to  be  chofen.  It  is  liable  to  become  rancid,  and  yellowifh  in 
keeping,  and  the  fmaller  Fragments  contract  this  bad  Quality  fooner  than 
the  larger. 

The  firft  Knowledge  the  World  feems  to  have  had  of  Sperma  Ceti ,  was  the. 
finding  it  fwimming  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  in  the  Northern  Seas  :  And  we 
are  not  to  wonder,  that  People  who  knew  no  more  of  its  Origin  than 
what  they  were  inform’d  of  by  thofe  who  found  it  fo  floating  on  the  Sea,, 
refer’d  it  to  the  mineral  Clafs,  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  Bitumen  form’d  in  the 
Bov/els  of  the  Earth,  and  thrown  up  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Ocean,  as  was 
the  Opinion  of  Schroder ,  and  others  of  his  Time*  It  was  foon  after  difeover’d 
however,  that  the  Head  of  a  peculiar  Species  of  Whale  afforded  a  fatty, Sub¬ 
ftance,  which  when  boil’d,  and  properly  prepared,  was  analogous  to  this.  And 
hence  it  was  foon  deduced,  that  the  Maffes  of  it  firft:  found  were  of  the  fame 
Origin  *,  that  they  had  been  formerly  an  oily  Matter  in  this  Fifh,.  which  getting 
loofe  on  the  perifhing  of  the  dead  Carcafs,  or  by  any  other  Means  had  been 
wafh’d  and  bleach’d  by  the  Salt-Water,  and  the  Sun,  into  the  Form  in  which 
it  was  then  found*  The  Opinion  of  its  being  the  Sperm  or  Semen  of  the  Whale 
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was  about  as  early  as  the  firft  Difcovery  that  it  belonged  to  that  Animal,  and 
leems  to  have  been  form’d  merely  on  Account  of  its  Whitenefs. 

The  Species  of  Whale,  from  the  Head  of  which  Sperma  Ceti  was  firft  pre¬ 
pared,  and  to  which  it  was  long  thought  to  be  peculiar,  is  of  the  Number  of 
thofe  rang’d  in  a  peculiar  Genus  by  Artedi ,  under  the  Name  of  Catadon , 
from  their  having  Teeth  in  the  under  Jaw:  He  has  diftinguifhed  this  Species 
by  the  Name  of  Catadon  fijiula  in  Cervice ,  the  tooth’d  Whale,  with  a  Pipe  or 
Opening  for  the  Difcharge  of  Water  in  its  Neck. 

Sibbald ,  who  had  accurately  examined  the  feveral  Species  of  Whales,  calls 
it  BaUna  major  in  infer  iore  tantum  Maxilla  den  tat  a  macro-cephala  bipinnis  ;  Clufius 
and  many  of  the  earlier  Writers  have  defcribed  it  tinder  the  Name  ofCete-, 
and  the  Dutch  call  it,  the  Pot-Whale  Fifh,  and  Trumpe. 

It  grows  to  fixty  Feet  or  more  in  Length,  and  meafures  near  forty  Feet 
round  in  the  thickeft  Part.  It  has  a  very  large  Head,  and  the  Teeth  in  the 
lower  Jaw  are  no  left  than  forty-two  in  number  ;  they  are  difpofed  in  two 
Series  or  Rows,  and  are  each  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb  :  It  has  no  Fin  upon 
the  Back,  and  in  its  general  Shape,  and  other  Particulars,  refembles  the  other 
Whales,  having  the  Tail  placed  horizontally,  or  tranfverfely  to  the  Body,  not 
vertically  as  in  other  Fifh,  and  the  Structure  of  the  internal  Parts  wholly  the 
lame. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  of  the  Shops  was  firft  made  from  the  Head  of  this  Fifh  ; 
the  Oil  obtained  from  its  Brain,  and  the  Diploe  of  the  Cranium ,  furnilhing  all 
that  we  had  of  it  j  and  hence  the  confiderable  Price  it  long  kept  at.  It  was 
fome  Time  after  found  out  however,  that  any  Whale  Oil  would  do  as  well  as 
this,  and  the  Price  foon  fell  confiderably  upon  this.  At  prefent  it  is  made  in 
England  from  Whale  Oil  of  any  Kind,  the  Settlings  of  our  Oilmen’s  larger 
Veflfels  particularly,  which  are  boiled  with  a  Lixivium  of  German  Pot-Afh,  or 
what  is  call’d  in  the  Shops  Pearl-Afhes,  till  white  and  firm  ;  and  then,  after 
feveral  other  Meltings,  and  a  thorough  Separation  of  what  faline  Particles- 
might  have  got  into  the  Matter,  it  is  when  cold  cut  out  with  Knives  into  the 
Flakes  we  fee  it  in.  The  Procefs  is  eafy,  but  it  requires  Care,  and  a  nice  In- 
fpedtion  towards  the  End:  If  not  fufficiently  boiled  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow,-, 
and  grow  rancid  very  foon. 

Sperma  Ceti  is  therefore  Oil  of  the  animal  Kind,  render’d  very  fweet  and  fit 
for  internal  Ufe  :  Accordingly  its  Virtues  are  thofe  of  an  Emollient,  and  Pedto- 
ral*  it  is  excellent  in  Coughs,  and  other  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  ;  and  a  very  good 
Ingredient  in  external  Applications,  fuch  as  Liniments,  and  the  like.  It  very' 
readily  diftolves  in  Oil,  or  any  fatty  Subftance,  for  the  latter  Purpofes  •,  and 
for  the  former,  it  blends  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  after  that  Mixture,, 
with  any  aqueous  Fluid,  and  makes  a  pleafant  kind  of  Emulfion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

1/inglafs. 

WE  have  a  Cuftom  of  calling  two  very  different  Bodies  by  the  fame 
common  Name  of  Ifinglafs  in  the  Shops:  The  one  a  mineral  Pro¬ 
duction,  a  kind  of  Talk  already  defcribed  in  the  firft  Part  of  this  Work  under 
its  proper  Name  :  The  other  a  Preparation  from  the  animal  Kingdom,  which  is 
the  Subject:  of  this  Chapter. 

The  Ichthyocolla ,  or  Ifinglafs  of  the  animal  Kingdom,  is  a  tough  and  firm 
Subftance,  of  a  whitifli  Colour,  and  in  fome  Degree  tranfparent ;  it  is  light, 
moderately  hard,  very  flexile,  and  of  fcarce  any  Smell,  and  very  little  Tafte : 
Taken  into  the  Mouth  however,  it  by  Degrees  melts  in  it ;  and  boil’d  in 
Water,  or  Milk,  it  diffolves  and  thickens  the  Fluid  into  a  kind  of  Jelly  ;  upon 
the  whole,  it  in  many  things  refembles  Glue,  but  that  it  is  cleanlier  and  fweeter. 
We  ufually  receive  it  in  twilled  Pieces,  of  an  oblong  and  rounded  Figure,  and 
bent  into  the  Shape  of  a  Staple,  or  Horfe-fhoe ;  this  our  Druggifls  ufually  beat 
and  pull  to  Pieces,  and  fell  it  in  thin  Shreds  like  Skins,  which  eafily  diffolve. 

Befide  this  Kind  of  round  Ifinglafs,  we  meet  with  fome  in  fmall,  thin,  fquare 
Cakes,  white  and  very  tranfparent,  thefe  are  the  fineft  of  all ;  but  there  is  alfo 
a  very  coarfe  and  bad  fort,  inferior  to  all  the  reft,  fometimes  brought  in  this 
fquare  Form.  Ifinglafs,  of  whatever  Shape  it  be,  is  to  be  chofen  clean, 
whitifh,  and  pellucid  •,  the  foul,  fpotted,  and  brown,  is  always  to  be  rejected. 

The  Fifh  from  which  Ifinglafs  is  prepared  is  one  of  the  cartilaginous  Kind : 
It  is  rank’d  by  Artedi  among  the  Chondropterygii ,  and  defcribed  by  him  very 
judicioufly  as  a  Species  of  Sturgeon,  under  the  Name  of  Accipenfor  'Tuber culis 
carens ,  the  Sturgeon  that  has  no  Tubercles.  Pliny  has  mentioned  it  under  the 
Name  of  the  Mario ,  and  Ichthyocolla ;  and  other  Authors  under  thofe  of  Hufo ,  Exos , 
and  Itchthyocolla.  Ray ,  and  others,  affirm,  that  the  Ifinglafs  of  the  Shops  is 
prepared  from  feveral  different  Fifh  of  the  cartilaginous  Kind,  the  Hufo ,  the 
Ichthyocolla ,  and  the  Antacaus  Boryjlhenis  ;  but  the  Truth  is,  there  is  only  one 
Fifh  which  it  is  made  from,  but  that  Fifh  is  call’d  by  all  thefe  different  Names. 
The  Hufo  Germanorum  of  Gefner ,  Willughby ,  and  Ray,  which  is  the  Ichthyocolla 
of  Rondeletius ,  and  the  Capfo ,  and  Colepefec  of  the  Italians ,  the  Exos,  and 
Ichthyocolla  of  the  fame  Authors  ;  the  Ichthyocolla  Pifcis  of  Johnfon,  Willughby , 
Ray,  and  Bellonius ;  and  the  Antacaus  of  Elian,  Strabo ,  and  the  Moderns, 
will  by  any  Body,  who  will  be  at  the  Pains  of  comparing  the  Defcriptions 
in  the  feveral  Authors,  be  found  to  be  in  Reality  one  and  the  fame  Fifh,  de¬ 
fcribed  under  different  Circumftances. 

It  grows  to  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  Feet  in  Length,  and  in  its 
general  Figure  greatly  refembles  the  Sturgeon.  Its  Snout  is  very  long,  and  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  Beards,  or  oblong  and  narrow  Excrefcences  ■,  there  are 
ufally  four,  or  elfe  eight  of  them  :  The  Body  is  roundifh,  but  fomewh  flat- 
ed,  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  Thicknefs,  and  much  thicker  tow  a  d  the 
1  lead  than  near  the  Tail :  It  has  only  one  Fin  on  the  Back,  and  that  is  near  the 
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Tail  •,  it  has  two  at  the  Bread:,  two  others  at  the  Belly,  and  one  below  the 
Aperture  of  the  Anus :  It  has  no  Scales  :  Its  Back  is  blackifh,  and  its  Belly  yel- 
lowifh  :  It  is  frequent  in  the  Danube ,  the  Boryjibenes ,  the  Volga ,  and  many  other 
of  the  larger  Rivers  of  Europe. 

The  Method  of  preparing  the  lchthyocolla  from  it  is  this:  They  cut  off  all 
the  Fins  clofe  to  the  Flefh,  and  take  out  the  Bladder,  Stomach,  and  Intedines  ; 
they  wafh  thefe  very  clean,  then  cut  them  in  Pieces,  and  throwing  them  into 
a  large  Quantity  of  Water  they  let  them  deep  four  and  twenty  Hours  j  and 
after  this  they  kindle  a  Fire  under  the  Veffel,  and  keep  the  Liquor  juft  boiling 
till  the  greater  Part  of  the  Matters  are  diffolved  •,  they  then  dir  the  whole 
brifkly  about,  then  drain  it  through  Flannels,  and  fet  the  Liquor  by  to  cool. 

When  cold  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  Fat  ufually  form’d  upon  it,  which  is 
carefully  dcim’d  off,  and  the  clear  Liquor  is  pour’d  off,  from  the  groffer  Parts 
which  fubfide,  is  put  over  the  Fire  again,  and  gently  evaporated  and  fkim’d 
afredi  all  the  Time,  till  by  Trials  they  find,  that  on  letting  a  Spoonful  of  it 
cool  it  will  harden  into  the  Confidence  of  Glew.  Great  Care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  Fire  very  gentle  to  prevent  burning,  toward  the  End  of  the  Evaporation  : 
They  then  pour  it  out  upon  a  large  fmooth  wooden  Table,  and  as  it  cools 
form  it  into  the  Maffes  we  meet  with  it  in,  by  cutting  and  rolling  it  up. 

The  greated  Quantity  of  Ifinglafs  is  made  in  Rujfia:  We  have  it  principally 
from  Holland ,  the  Dutch  contrading  for  mod  of  it  before  it  is  made. 

It  is  an  excellent  Agglutinant  and  Strengthner,  and  is  often  prefcribed  in 
Jellies,  and  Broths,  but  rarely  enters  any  Compositions  of  the  regular  medicinal 
Form.  The  Wine-Coopers  ufe  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  it  than  the 
Apothecaries  :  It  is  the  mod  efficacious,  as  well  as  the  mod  fafe  and  innocent 
of  all  the  Ingredients  they  ufe  for  clearing  their  Wines. 
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79® 

516 

Succus  Glycyrrhizae 

‘  788 

5 1 8 

Succus  Hypocifiidis 

792 

53° 

Sugar 

794 

53° 

Sugar  of  Lead 

23 

5*7 

Sulphur 

148 

535 

Sulphur,  Preparations  of 

152 

5 1 9 
528 

Symphiti  radix 

655 

543 

T. 

527 

S32 

Tachamahacca 

734 

533 

Talcum  Fibrofum 

251 

520 

541 

Talcum  Venetum 

246 

Talk  Engliih 

251 

528 

Talk  Venetian 

246 

Tamarinds 

I 


X. 


Tamarinds 

Tanacetum 

Tanzy 

Tartar 

Terebinthime 

Tea 

Terra  Alba  Magni  Ducis 
Terra  Caia 
Terra  Cimolia  Alba 
Terra  Eretria 
Terra  Goltbergenfis 
Terra  Lemnia  Alba 
Terra  Noceriana 
Terra  Lemnia  Flara 
Terra  Lemnia  Rubra 
Terra  Lignicenfis  Lutea 
Terra  Livoniea  Lutea 
Terra  Livoniea  Rubra 
Terra  Melia 
Terra  Melina 
Terra  Pnigitis 
Terra  Portugallica 
Terra  Rubra  Magni  Ducis 
Terra  Melitenfis 
Terra  Samia  Alba 
Terra  Samia  Fufca 
Terra  Seleneufiaca 
Terra  Silefiaca 
Terra  Sinopica 
Terra  Strigonienhs 
Terra  Turcica 
Thyme 
Thyites 
Tin 

Tin  Salt  of 

Tin&ura  Auri 

Tobaccopipe  Clay 

Tolu  Balfam 

Tooth  Shell 

Topaz 

Tormentilla 

Tragacanth 

Treacle  Mu  Hard  Seed 

Trifolium  paluilre 

Tripela 

Trochites 

Turbith  Root 

Turchefia 

Turmeric 

Turpentines 


N  D  E 

451  Turquoife 
349  Tutia 
349 

799  V. 

7°5 

4.20  Valerian 
204  Vanilla 
2 28  Venetian  Talk 
219  Verdigreafe 
207  Viper 

204  Virginian  Snake  Root 
203  Vitriols 
•  202  Vitriol  blue 

195  Vitriol  green 

182  Vitriol  white 

196  Unguis  Odoratus 

199  Ungula  Alces 

186  Unicorns  Horn 
243  Unicornu  foffile 
23 1  Vomic  Nut 

206,  &  21 1 

1 88  W. 

187 

206  Water 

226  Waters  Mineral 

227  Waters  Saline 

230  Waters  Sulphureous 

197  Waters  Terrene 
238  Water  Crefs 

184  Water  Lilly  Root 
,  88  Wax 

367  White  Lilly  Root 
2 1  3  Wild  Marjoram 
40  Winters  Bark 
4-  Winter  Cherries 
5 !  Woodlice 
219  Wood  Sorrel 
703  Wormwood 
844  Worm  Seeds 
294 

6o7  Z. 

743 

525;  Zaffer 
395  Zedoary 
243  Zerumbeth 
309  Zibethum 
554  Zinchi  Flores 
29  Zink 
593  Zinziber 
705 


2§ 

87 


581 

476 

246 

3* 
826 
61 1 
129 


138 

129 


136 

846 

831 

841 


504 


312 

321 

322 


327 

328 


386 

652 
877 

653 


403 
66  8 
507 
8  25 
380 


35° 

528 


76 

565 

567 

864 

84 

79 

569 
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